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Edin! Magazine, in 3 vols 8vo. with numerous engtavings of men and things, »~ 

** Had any man the courage to write a full, candid, and unaffected account of what 
himself has seen and thought—he could not fail to make the most interesting and instruc. 
tive book in the world.” Kant. 

In the first volume of this work will be found a copious account of all the extraordinary 
scenes which occurred in Paris at the commencement of the Revolution, and of the won. 
derful escape of the Author shortly after the martyrdom of; King Louis. The second ig 
chiefly occupied with the political state of Scotland in the years immediately succeeding— 
and sketches of the many singular characters first about that time developed in this part of 
the island. The Author's travels into various countries of Europe, particularly Spain, 
Sicily, Germany, and Ireland—his return to Britain—and final establishment in the me. 
tropolis of d—together with free and plain strictures on some recent transactions of 
& Very uncommon nature will bring the third volume to a conclusion. 

The Author is not insensible to very great boldness of the Work which he has thus 
undertaken to prepare for the publiceye. The nature of those clamours which cannot» 
fail to precede, ‘attend, and follow, the publication of his Memoirs has been abundantly 
eontem by him, and he has fairly made up his mind to endure them all. The age 
at which he has arrived is such as to convince him of the folly of atten 
much for himself. His only object and ambition is to produce an impartial narrati 
4f he does so, he sees no reason to doubt that that narrative will be a KTHMA E> AEI. 
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Vor. V. 


The Tent. 


We have no wish to inform the pub- 
lic of all the difficulties we had to en- 
counter in bringing out the last Number 
of our valuable Miscellany. It wason 
the evening of the 16th of August 
that we arrived in Edinburgh from 
our Tent ; and as we had to ship off 
to London on the 20th, the hurry- 
skurry and the helter-skelter at the 
Printing-Office may be more easily 
imagined than described, Immediately 
on stepping out of the Aberdeen coach, 
wecame bob against Mr. Blackwood, 
who exclaimed, ‘‘ My gracious! Mr 
Editor, this is a fine prank you have 
been playing us all! The cry for copy 
is most terrible—dog on it eis 
But goodness be praised, here you are— 
come away up to Ambrose’s.” We soon 
found ourselves sitting before a sirloin 
of beef and a pot of porter; and Mr 
Ambrose, who saw there was something 
in the wind more than usual, brought 
in the Steel Pen, our best japan ink, 
anda quire of wire-wove. Having tra- 
velled much in coaches during the early 
part of our life, we even now ate our 
dinner as in fear of the horn; so 
that in less than quarter of an hour 
the sirloin was removed with a deep 
gash on his side, and the émpty porter 
pot rose from the table at a touch. We 
scarcely took time to wipe our mouths, 
aid fell to, “* totis viribus,” like a giant 
refreshed, to the “‘T'welfth of August,” 
an articlewhich we finished at a sitting, 
and which we are happy to find has 
given very great and general satisfac- 
tit. Ebony, meanwhile, lost not a 
moment in running down to the Print- 
ce with a packet we had brought 

fom the Tent—and on his return, by 
way of shewing his satisfaction, he 
mine host to place near our 

ht hand a small bow! of cold punch, 

uch a Glasgow gentleman in the 
adjacent parlour had been kind enough 
‘© manufacture ; and we felt it to be 


no our duty to ourselves than to 
Mésars J 


Blackwood and Ambrose, to 
Vou. ¥. 


take a bumper at the close of every 
Pp aph, which may possibly account 
tor their being somewhat shorter than 
is usual in our full, free, and flowing 
style of composition. 

For three days—and we may almost 
add nights, there was no occasion to say 
to us ‘*sepe vertasstylum,” for we bold- 
ly dashed at every thing, from Don Juan 
to Slack the Pugilist; and flew in a 
moment from the Cape-of-Good-Hope 
to the Pyramids of Egypt. “‘ My gra- 
cious, your versatility is most fearsome,” 
murmured our astonished publisher : 
‘* It will be one of our best Numbers 
after all.” The truth is, that we felt 
nettled by the rematk of Dr Morris, 
in his ‘* Peter’s Letters to his Kins- 
folk,” that we only laid plans for others 
to execute, and were determined to 
shew the physician and all the rest of 
the world,—first;. that we are no sine- 
curists,—and, secondly, that our seat is 
not at a board under government. 

We are not personally known at the 
Printing-Office, so we hobbled down one 
midnight along with Ebony to witness 
the operations. What motion of many 
twinkling hands among compositors ! 
What display of brawney arms among 
pressmen ! What a stir of printers’-de- 
vils! ‘* The Editor’s MS. is growing 
worse and worse every month,” said a 
long sallow-faced stripling, with a page 
of the Twelfth of August close to his 
eyes, as if he were going to apply a 
bandage—‘ What makes the young 
lads ay sae sair on Hairy Brougham, 
I wonder,” quoth another— Here's 
another slap at Macvey,” said a third, 
‘€ that’s really too bad.” “I would not 
grudge sitting up all night at another 
Canto of the Mad Banker of Amster- 
dam,” added a fourth—but not to be 
tedious, we were pleased to observe, 
that on the whole a spirit of good hu- 
mour and alacrity pervaded the Office, 
and above all, that that vile Jacobi- 
nical spirit, unfortunately but too pre- 
valent. among ars i of their profes- 

4 





sion, hadgiven way beneath the month- 
ly influence of our principles; and 
that the inflam and seditious lu- 
cubrations of the Yellow Dwarf, Ex- 
aminer,Scotsman, and other bawling de- 
magogues, the fruits of whose doctrines 
are now being reaped by the deluded 
people of the north of England, were 
spoken of with indignation and disgust. 

We had slyly ordered a few gallons 
of punch to be brought down to the 


Carmen Diabolicum. 


CSept. 
office, to give a fillup to the worth 
workmen at the close of theirdabon 
and an excellent article ‘might \te 
written—indeed shall be—entitled, 
‘* The Humours of a Printing-Office;” 
but for the present, our readers “must 
rest satisfied with the following song, 
which we understand was written 

a devil not exceeding twelve years, 
an instance of precocious genius unri- 
valled in the history of Pandemonium. 


CARMEN DIABOLICUM. 


Sung in OttveER & Boyn’s Printing Office, on the Midnight between the 19th and 
20th of August, 1819. 


SOLO, BY BOWZY BEELZEBUB. 


L. 
Wuen the vessel she is ready, all her rigging right and steady, 
And the fine folks arranged on the shore, 
Then they shove her from the dock with a thunder of a shock, 
And the ord’nance salutes with a roar; ~ 
But before the hausers slip to give sea-room to the ship, 
To propitiate the winds, there is thrown 


A flask of generous red, all along the bowsprit shed— 
Then God bless her, they cry, and she’s gone— 


Grand Chorus of Devils. 
God bless her—God bless her—she’s gone— 


With a yo-hee-vo, 


SOLO, BY TIPSY THAMMUZ. 
Thus when our latest sheet, to make Ebony complete, 
Is revised, and thrown off, and stitched in, 
And the Editor so staunch is preparing for his launch, 
Then he plunges his hand in the Bin. 
** Now let every jolly soul lay his ears in the punch bowl, 
“* And be ready,” he cries, with a shout— , 
“* That our enemies may know, when they hear our yo-hee-vo 
‘* We'll play hell* with them all when we're out.’ 


Grand Chorus of Devils. 
** We'll play hell, we'll play hell, when we're out— 
** With a yo-hee-vo !” 


Well, out came the Magazine, as 
usual, on the 20th, when, according 
oz LF re agg ct sonnet, 

** One ess ex t rei 
from shore to “— sigs 
But such is the strong inconsistency 
of all human desires, that no sooner 
was the load off our shoulders, than 
we almost wished it on again, and be- 
gan to wonder what we should do 
with ourselves for the next fortnight. 
It was not mere ennui that beset us, 


for (since the story will out, it is best 
we ourselves tell it) during ourab- 
sence we had suffered a domestic af 
fliction which time may alleviate, but 
never can wholly cure. For home 
now no charms for us—that lofty home 
once so still and pleasant, fourteen 
flats nearer heaven than the gro 
ground-floors of ordinary m 
commanding a magnificent view, not 
only of the whole New Town of Eda 
burgh, but of the kingdom of File 





preacher, 


* Pope says, of a fashionable 
if never mentions Heli ’fore ears 
This, we think, is excellent advice, both to the Clergy and the Laity, even in less 


dciety ; but the reader will bear in mind that this Chorus was written by a 
a batch of devils. These local allusions are therefore quite in place, and 


= ; ; 
sanotioned also by the authority of Milton. 


ite ” 


devil, and 





SPTSSR ES RED SE 


9.3 
jn front, to the west far as the towers 
of Snowdon, and to the east the 


gil-studded expanse of the noble 
Frith, and the rich corn-fields of Lo- 


thian, 
“ The empire of Edinburgh, to the farthest 
Bass.”’ 


Our housekeeper* had eloped with an 
English Bagman who had met the ho- 
nest woman as she was coming home 
from market with a couple of herrings 
ina kail-blade, and had been but too 
successful in filling her imagination 
with those romantic notions of love 
and happiness which that ananent 
and accomplished class of men know 
so well to instil into the too suscepti- 
ble heart. The following letter was 
lying on the little tri-clawed table at 
which we had so often drunk tea 

er, and occasionally, perhaps, 
“sterner stuff,”—and ours, you may 
be assured, was not a soul to peruse it 
without tears. 

“BEST AND KINDEST OF MasTERS,— 
Several nights before you read this my fate 
will have been indissolubly united with that 
of Mr Perkins. I am no love-sick girl, sir, 
of eighteen—and though I have known Mr 
Perkins only a few days, yet I have not en- 
tered rashly into this solemn league and 
covenant. I have observed in him a truly 
devout and serious spirit, and have no 
doubt that he will turn out so as to satisfy 
all my most anxious desires. Our marriage 
isa marriage of souls—and as our religious 

inciples are to a tittle the same, I trust 
that, unworthy as we are, some portion of 
sublunary happiness may be vouchsafed to 
us, a oe » it is true, is some years 
younger than m , being about thirty- 
five, but he loo considerably older on 
that, and has a sobriety and discretion far 
— his years. I know well that there 

be much evil-speaking throughout 
Scotland about this matter,—and that the 
public, a on people far my supe- 
Tiors in ings, will not spare poor Grizz 
Tumbull—but ray heart mh its a 
purity,—and the idle gossip of an idle world 
will soon die away. 

“And row, my ever-dear master, let me 
confide to you a secret which I have trea- 
sured up in my heart these last twenty years 
years alas! of misery and of happiness 
never again to return. SINCE THE FIRST 
MIGHT I SLEPT BENEATH. YOUR ROOF 
I HAVE LOVED, MADLY LOVED You! 
yes, the confession is made on paper at last 
Wnitien over and over again, crossed and re- 


Elopement of Grizzy Turnbull. 629 


crossed in every possible way, as it has 
been, by the trembling a or yee Spe 
my heart of hearts! Oh! my sweet master, 
(surely that word may be allowed to me in 
our parting hour,) for twenty years, come 
the Martinmas term, have I doted upon 
thee ! yes! I have watched the of 
thy rheumatism with feelings which even 
thine own matchless. pen would fail to ana- 
lyse ! Lord Byron himself could not paint 

e conflict of passions that turmoiled with- 
in my bosom, when, under the guidance of 
that angel of a man, Dr Balfour, I rubbed 
that dear rheumatic leg on the sofa! oh! 
our little tea-drinkings! ...... but in 
the sweet words of Campbell, 


Be hushed, my dark spirit, for wisdom con- 
demns, 

When the faint and the feeble deplore, 

Be firm as a rock of the ocean, that stems 

A thousand wild waves on the shore ! 

Through the scowl of mischance, and the 
smile of disdain, 

Let thy front be unaltered, thy courage elate, 

YEA EVEN THE NAME I HAVE WOR- 
SHIPPED IN VAIN, 

Shall awake not a throb of remembrance a- 
gain, 

To bear is to conquer our fate! ! ! 

Mr Perkins must now be all in all to 
me—but though I will cherish him in my 
bosom, no code of laws, either human or di- 
vine, passes sentence of oblivion on vanished 
hours of innocent enjoyment—and be as- 
sured, that if I be ever blessed with a family, 
my second son, (for I must call the first af- 
ter its grandfather,) shall ear the christian 
and surname of my too, too dear masten 
But away with delightful dreams, never, 
perhaps, to be realized! and with such 
feelings as a new-born infant might avow, 
I subscribe myself, yours as fit only, 

GRACE PERKINS, 
14th of August, 
Written in the dear little blue parlour. 


Had this unexpected blow fallen 
upon us during the bustle of winter, 
we could have borne it. But at this 
solitary season, there was nothing to 
lighten that load of grief,—in the 
words of Michael Angelo, 

El importune et grave selma, 
that absolutely bowed us down to the 
earth,—a grief the more acute, from 
the sad conviction, that our inestima- 
ble Housekeeper had been pace driven 
into Mrs Perkins, by a hopeless and 
therefore undivulged passion for the 
Editor of this Magazine. To kill 
thought and time, we lay in bed till 





* Of this very extraordinary woman we shall give a short memoir in an early Number, 
companied with specimens of her compositions both in prose and verse. Her natural 
talents were great, and her literary attainments by no means contemptible. She was lost 
fousin the 57th year of her age, a dangerous time of life to a female of cultivated 
mind, and rather too strict ideas on the subject of religion. 





680 Lines to Miss Fanny Ferman. 


eleven ; then eat some muffins from 
M‘Ewan’s, ‘ which did coldly furnish 
up our breakfast table,” and hobbled 
down the mound, witless where to go, 
All was silence and desolation. Not a 
soul going into the panorama of Algiers; 
and ay macy Prince’s Street, from 
St John’s chapel to the — ane ee 
Bridge, unbroken, save perhaps b 

some coach wheeling along its pile of 
dust-covered outsides. At the corner 
of some cross street sat some hopeless 
fruiterer, with her basket of gooseber- 
ries, ‘‘ alas! all too ripe ;” while per- 
haps some unlucky school-boy, who 
was drawling his dull holidays in 
town, hesitatingly eyed the small red 
hairy circlets, and had the resolu- 
tion to by with his halfpenny 
in his Sena: The linen- blinds 
shaded the shop-windows, in winter 
and spring so gorgeously displayed, 
and not one gay and buzzing insect 
was seen to enter or issue from the 
deserted hive. The Middle Shop it- 
self, two little months ago, before our 
shoes were old in which we went to 
the moors, 

** So full of laughing faces and bright eyes,” 
stood empty and silent, save when 
some summer-stranger from the South 
came in to ask for a copy of the last 
Number of Blackwood’s Magazine or 
of Peter’s Letters, or when we our- 

selves hobbled in, and received an un- 

witnessed greeting from our publisher, 

whom the well-known sound of our 

foot had brought forth withapen behind 

his ear, from the Sanctum Sanctorum. 


Even in Ambrose’s the sound of thy 
grinders was low. The o 
Barclay’s tavern, at which we hg 
seen thirty pair of knives and forks 9} 
play, did well if it exhibited half. 
dozen mouths; and the matchless 
weekly suppers of the Dilettanti a 
Young’s (to which we are sometimes 
admitted), had, in the heat of the wea. 
ther, melted quite away. True; the 
Theatre was open, but it was like 
wise empty; and O'Neill, Farren; 
Abbot, and Jones, sighed, wept, dos 
ted, laughed, and whisked about in 
vain. Would you go down to the seas 
side? There some solitary bathing 
machine voided its nudity into ‘the 
waves, or some parsimonious bachelor 
sat wiping his hairy length on a stone; 
while, perchance, one of the Londoti 
packets sailed briskly from the pier; 
and seemed soon to carry away into 
the dim distance the scanty remains 
of the population of Edinburgh. 

In this state of mind, it would have 
been folly to remain in town ; so we 
resolved once more to join the Tent, 
which had now taken root in the High. 
lands ; and while trying to take cour. 
age to buy a ticket in the Perth Break, 
neck, westrolled into our favouritesnuff 
and tobacco shop, and filled our cannis 
ter with Princes’ mixture and segars. 
There, while admiring the beautiful 
arrangements of pipes, boxes, &c. and 
regarding with a friendly affection the 
light, airy, and graceful figure of the 
fair Miss Fanny Forman, we mentally 
indited the following lines. 


LINES TO MISS FANNY FORMAN, ON BIDDING HER FAREWELL. 
By the Veiled Ev1Tor of Blackwood’s Magazine, 


I. 
Ou ! the grass it springs green on the Street of the gay, 
And the mall ’tis a desolate sight : 
And the beaux and the belles they are all far away, 


s a wilderness quite. 


And the cit 

And I too will wander—at dawn of the day 
I will leave the dull city behind ; 

I will tread the free hills, and my spirits shall play, 
As of old, in the spring of the wind. 


II. 


Yet, a lowly voice whispers, that, not as of old, 
Shall to me the glad spirit be given : 

Tho’ the lakes beaming broad in their glens I behold, 
And the hills soaring blue in the heaven: 

That the kind hand of Nature in vain shall unfold 
All her banner of innocent glee— 

For the depths of my soul in despondence are rolled, 
And her mirth has no music for me. 


Ill. 


Yes, o’er valley and mountain, where’er I may go, 
That voice whispers sadly and true, 
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Rencontre with Mr John Ballantyne. 631 
I shall bear, lovely Fanny! my burden of woe~ 
Cruel maid—m: 


y remembrance of you ! 
As some cloud whose dim fleeces of envious snow, 
The rays of the eveni z-Star cover, 


Thy memory still a soft 


O’er the 





While we were casting about in this 


" way whom should we see turning the 


corner of Hanover Street in an elegant 
dennet, and at a noble trot, but our ex- 
cellent friend Mr John Ballantyne? We 
thought he had still been on the Conti- 
nent, and have seldom been more gra- 
tified than by the unexpected appari- 
tion. ‘There he was, as usual, arrayed 
in the very pink of knowingness— 

frock and pebble buttons, Buck- 
skins, top-boots, &c.—the whip—for 
Old Mortality needs no whip—dang- 
ling from the horn behind—and that 
fine young grew, Dominie Sampson, ca- 
pering round about him in the mad- 
ness of his hilarity. Whenever we 
met last spring we used to have at 


least a half-hour’s doleful ehat on the . 


and symptoms of our respective 
rheumatisms—but Ballantyne now cut 
that topic short in a twinkling, assuring 
us he had got rid of the plague entire- 
ly—and, indeed, nobody could look in 
his merry face without seeing that it 
was so. We never croak to people 
that are in sound health—and, there- 
fore, not likely to enter into the spirit 
of our miseries ; so, affecting an air of 
perfect vigour, we began to talk, in the 
most pompous manner, about our late 
exploits in the moors, regretting, at 
the same time, that Ballantyne had 
not come home in time to make one 
of our party on the 12th of August. 
“ We are just off again for Braemar,” 
said we. ‘‘ The devil you are,” said 
John, “ I don’t much care to go with 
you if you'll take me.” “ By all 
means, you delight us,” said we. 
“Weil,” cried he, “ what signifies 
bothering, come along, I'll just call 
at Trinity for half a dozen clean shirts 
andneckloths, andlet’sbeoff. ‘‘ Done,” 
said we, mounting to the lower cush- 


_ion, * only just drive us over the 


way and pick up our portmanteau.” 
No sooner said than done. In less 
than an hour we found ourselves, with 
all the cargo on board, scudding away 
at twelve knots an hour on the Queens- 
road. 

During the whole journey to our 
Tent, We were kept in a state of un- 
ing enjoyment by the conyersa- 





ess shall throw, 
guishing breast of thy lover. 









tion of our companion. : Who, indeed, 
could be dull in immediate juxta po- 
sition with so delightful a compound 
of wit and warm heartedness? We 
have heard a thousand story-tellers, 
but we do not remember among ‘the 
whole of them more than one single 
individual, who can sustain the brief- 
est comparison with our exquisite bi- 
bliopole. Even were he to be as silent 
as the tomb of the Capulets, the beam- 
ing eloquence of that countenance 
alone would be enough to diffuse a 
spirit of gentle jovialty over all who 
might come into his presence. We 
do not think Allan has quite done jus- 
tice to Mr Ballantyne’s face, in his ce« 
lebrated master-piece, “* Hoge’s House= 
heating.” He has caught, indeed, the 
quaint, sly, archness of the grin, and 
the light, quick, irresistible glance of 
the eyes ; but he has omitted entirel 
that tine cordial suffusion of glad, kind, 
honest, manly mirth, which lends the 
truest charm to the whole physiogno- 
my, because it reveals the essential 
elements of the character, whose in- 
dex that most original physiognomy 
is. But the voice is the jewel—who 
shall ever describe its wonders? Pass- 
ing at will through every note of 
seriousness and passion, down into 
the most dry, husky, vibrations of 
gruffness, or the most sharp feeble 
chirpings of old woman’s queru< 
lousness, according to the minutest 
specialities of the character introduced 
for the moment upon the stage of that 
perpetual Aristophanic comedy ; hiscon- 
versation—why, Bannister, Mathews, 
Liston, Yates, Russel—none of them 
all is like John Ballantyne, when that 
eye of his has fairly caught its inspi- 
ration from the sparkle of his glass. 
Even here in our gig, where we had 
neither bottle nor glass, a few puffs of 
one of Miss Forman’s segars, as Odo- 
herty describes them, 

The true Havannah smooth, and moist, and 

brown, 

were enough to kindle and rekindle 
as much mirth as was consistent with 
the safety of the vehicle that contained 
us. Among other things he told us a 
great many capital stories about his late 





632 Memorabilia of Joseph Gillon. 


tour to the Netherlands, ng, as 
he went on, in every mace. ay look, 
voice, and gesture, the very corporal 

resence and essence of his friends the 

ogan-mogans. . Theodore Hooke— 
Provost Creech—and Joseph Gillon, 
each had his niche in this Peristrephic 
Panorama of remembered merriment, 
and of each he told us innumerable 
new anecdotes—new to us at least— 
which we would give not a little to be 
able to reproduce for the edification of 
our readers; but alas! it would re- 
quire a much bolder man than we are 
to attempt the hazardous experiment 
of serving up such dainties in a hash. 
One of Joseph Gillon’s good things, 
however, we shall venture on, because 
the wit of it is of that kind which 
disdains to be improved by passing 
through the lips of any man, even of 
Ballantyne. Joseph happened to be in 
@ certain pretty numerous party at 
Edinburgh (would he had never left 
us!) at the time when the Northern 
Whigs were everywhere exerting their 
lungs in the first of those systematic 
blasts which have since swelled the 
inflammable balloon of Brougham to 
that immoderate bulk. “ Joseph,” 
whispered a modest Tory in company, 


« you have seen this young fellow— 
what is your real opinion of him? Do 
you think the man will rise, Joseph ?” 
«* Aye,” quoth Joseph, “ I’ll be bound 


he will—at a@ general rising.” One 
day Gillon was very unwell, (it was 
in July) and Mr Ballantyne went to 
visit him. He found him on a couch 
in his writing chamber, surrounded by 
all his clerks and apprentices ; “‘ What, 
Gillon,” said he, ‘‘ this place is e- 
nough to kill ye man, it is as hot as 
an oven ;” “‘ and what for no, man?” 
cried Joseph, “ it’s the place whar I 
mak my bread, man.” We beg par- 
don for these stories ; but really Jo- 
seph was a true wit. Why does he 
not try his hand at a contribution now 
and then? But perhaps the worthy 
“* door-keeper in the Lord’s house” 
would have a tert against us were we 
to make the application. 

A great deal of his talk turned also 
(quis dubitaverit ?) on Paris. He 
seems, in deed and in truth, to have 
done what Miladi Morgan was said to 
have done,—he has seen Paris from 
the garret to the saloon, from the Pa- 
lais Royal to the Catacombs. We had 

t pleasure in hearing his account 
of all the strange doings and goings 


on of that remarkable city—a city in 
which we ourselves have spent 
happy—alas! very happy da ca 
nights. While the names of the mo. 
dern beaux and belles of that 
City fell glibly from the lips of the i 
bliopole, faint and shadowy visions of 
the beaux and belles of her former 
days rose in dim and fleet succession 
before our too faithful eye of imaging. 
tion. Kind, jovial, elegant Due del 
Cirelabouche, friend of our youth— 
friend and patron !—alas! where be 
now thy petits sonpers! Beauti 
radiant, luxurious Madame la Biche! 
but wherefore renew yet again 
these soul-piercing retrospections ?>— 
While we were in the midst of our 
melancholy abstraction, our friend 
began chanting, in his own light, e 
lastic, bounding style, that excellent 
French song,— 
En Angleterre a ce qu’on dit 
C’est une chose des plus rares 
Mourir dans son lit— 
Ah! ces Anglais barbares ! 
Si une dame est cruelle 
Et ne laisse rien d’espoir— 
Son adieu a la belle— 
Est par corde ou razoir, &c. &c. 


** By the way, Monsieur Jean,” 
said we, “ did you take any lessons 
in fencing when you were in Paris?” 
— To be sure.” said he, “ I spent 
three or four hours every morning in 
the Salle des armes, and I believe I 
could now take my inches even at 
contre point against any swordsman in 
Scotland.”—“ Not so fast, friend,” 
said we,—*‘ not quite so fast, neither. 
Have you measured foils yet with 
Francalanza ?”—‘* No, faith,” quoth 
he ; “ but I have seen his advertise. 
ment, and shall certainly call upon 
him the very day I return to Auld 
Reekie.”—** Have your doublet well 
lined then, Giovanni,” we returned, 
‘* andsee that your mask sits close about 
your ears, and expect, with all your 
precautions, to come back with the 
marks of his button between every 
pair of your ribs ; for we have fenced 
with the Rolands, the Angelos, and 
most of the amateurs in the three 
kingdoms—but Heaven forbid we 
should ever venture a second trial with 
this Italian !”—*‘ An Italian is he?” 
cries Ballantyne— I think I have 
heard his name mentioned in Paris,” 
“‘ Very probably,” said we, “ he is 
well known there—he fenced a great 
many years ago with Augereau, 
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said he had the finest turn of a wrist, 
and,without exception, themostirresis- 
tiblepair of eyes he had ever met with.” 
—The marshal,” quoth John, “ must 
be admitted to be an excellent judge ; 
he is allowed to be the first homme- 
depee in all France, old as he is.”— 
« Qur own Prince Regent,” we con- 
tinued, “is not a bad judge neither ; 
and we have reason to know that 
he has seen Francalanza. fence, and 
thinks at least as highly of him as 
Marshal Augereau. We ourselves 
have heard both Leslie and Under- 
wood, the two finest amateur swords- 
men in these islands, bear the most 
unequivocal testimony to his merits ; 
we used to meet with them often at his 
rooms in Cateaton-street. He is a glori- 
ousfellow—and let us tell you, Mr Bal- 
lantyne, his fingers manage the gui- 
tar just as well as they do the rapier. 
He sings and plays much in the 
same charming style with that prince 
of good fellows and artists, John 
Schetky."——- Why, he will be 
quite an acquisition,” cried Ballan- 
tyne; “ we must get him into the 
Dilettanti with all speed.”—‘‘ We 
wish to heavens you would get our- 
selves into the Dilettanti, Mr John,” 
returned we ; ‘‘ we have spoken of it 
a thousand times, but you'll never 
condescend to propose us when a bal- 
lot comes about.”—** Wait a little ; 
have patience, my dear Editor,” cries 
John ; “ there’s a braw time coming 
yet."—-We shall keep our eye upon 
Mr John Ballantyne next winter, and, 
depend on it, if he neglects. to intro- 
duce us to this illustrious society, we 
shall not be easily pacified. In the 
mean time, seeing that we had given 
him a little offence, we proposed to 
enliven our journey by singing a few 
duets together, which we did. We 
think both of us were particularly 
happy in that exquisite genuine old 
High Dutch one,-= 


Persantribat clericus 
Durch einem griinem waldt 

Videbat ibi stantem, stantem, stantem, 
Ein Magdelein wohlgestallt 

Salva sis puellula 
Godt gruss dich Magdelein fein, &c &c. 


“T hope,” said Ballantyne, “ that 
you will return to Edinburgh in time, 
at least, for the grand Musical Festi- 
val. We never could do without you. 
By the ‘way, I cannot but be rather 


Signor Francalanza. 633 


surprised that you are not one of the 
directors, MrEditor.”—We assured 
our good friend, that the omission of 
our name in that list was entirely 
owing to ourselves ; that it had been 
early put down by Lord. Gray ;. but 
we hate all kind of notoriety, and 
therefore requested his Lordship: to 
be so good as to withdraw our name, 
at the same time promising him, or 
any other of the directors, every as- 
sistance and advice in our power.— 
** You see that we are to have Dra- 
gonetti’s double bass—what a perfect 
volcano !—a very earthquake it is, Mr 
Editor !—but I am extremely anxious 
that you should hear little Signora 
Corri.”—“ Hear little Signora Corri !” 
we replied: ‘* have we not dandled 
the little syren on our knee a hundred 
times, when she was in frock? and 
were not we ourselves the first to 
prophecy her future noise in the 
world, and suggest to her papa the 
propriety of sending her to Catalani ? 
Those were pleasant nights, John, 
when we used to sit at the long sup- 
per-table of Signor Corri, and some- 
times inspirited by noyeau and cherry 
bounce, venture our own cracked voice 
in a glee ; but, in truth, ear is every 
thing —‘ tutto, tutto, tutto ;’—as the 
Corri used to say, ‘I do like vast well 
for to hear Signor Christophero sing 
Il suo gusto e perfetio.” 

When we had wearied ourselves 
with singing, Ballantyne said he would 
read us a MS. poem he had in his 
pocket by the merest accident, written 
by one Peter M‘Finn, an old friend 
of his, who is now minister of Kil- 
morran, in Fife.—‘*‘ What! Peter 
M‘Finn, our own dear Contributor ?” 
said we. ‘“ Let us hear it, by all 
manner of means. We wonder why 
the dog has not sent the poem to the 
Magazine—is it — for any thing ?” 
—‘ A capital thing, upon my life, 
Mr Editor ; let us just smoke a single 
segar, and wet our whistles with thi 
good body’s Glenlivet-—(we happened 
to be just passing a turnpike)—and 
then I shall read it aloud, pro bo- 
no.” —Refreshed by his due portion of 


a gill of the best whisky we have seen 
out of the Tent, Mr Ballantyne pro- 
ceeded to the fulfilment of his pro 
mise, and beguiled away a couple of 
pretty rough miles with the well- 

ised and strenuous stanzas of the 
reverend Mr M‘Finn. 
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I. 
St AwpDreEws ! name unmeet for tuneful lay, 
And all unapt the Bard for tuneful part— 
Be his the task thy features to A 
Ln, ne me sermon 
T ruins 
Upli Se rh the e moon beam, 
Thy colleges that form the head and heart, 
Professors, which those colleges beseem, 
Thy student, golfer-crew—a multifarious theme! 


Il. 
Be mine the rocky station that o’erlooks 
The rushing German, in his wintry guise, 
Whilst not one wing the sweeping tempest brooks, 
Nor shines one friendly star amid the skies, 
Till on the dusky brow of night arise, 
ing to pierce the belt of darkness thro’, 
Greeting, with saviour gleam, the sailor’s eyes, 
A ruddy Star of ever changing hue,* 
Which shoots its trembling rays afar o’er ocean 
blue. 
III. 
Be mine in summer air from eastern verge, 
The dim discovered, ever passing sail, 
The broad capacious bay, where dark and large 
The snorting porpoise shews his shapeless tail, 
Nor ever silent to the sea-bird’s wai 
O’er sands more level than the marble deep, 
Thro’ which an oily path-way seems to trail, 
And far beneath upfrowns the nodding steep, 
Whilst twilight stillness holds, and day-born 
breezes sleep. 
IV. 
Or give me to enjoy the cooling wave, 
Which gently tides these rocky creeks along, 
Whilst many a fervid wight, his limbs to lave, 
Essays his swimming powers, the surge among, 
And all around is summer’s m throng, 
The limpet fish-wife searching with her creel, 
And youth’s unhallowed jeer, and boyhood’s song, 
And stranger’s downward peep, and lass’s squcel, 
Expressive of the rage they much affect to feel. 


Vv. 
But on'that creek, desigtted the “ witch’s lake,”+ 
Let winiter rush in desolation wide, 
Till all the ** hill,” where suffered at the stake 
Th’ unhappy victim, mingle with the tide ! 


There let no appear, no fish abide 
For ever! This thy destiny and doom! 
But o’er the drifted bark let ruin ride, \) 
And shipwrecked sailor find an early tomb, 
And venturous swimmer sink amidst his youth. 
ful bloom.§ ¥ 
I 


But spare old ocean, oh ! in spare, 

That green recess which freshens on the view, 

And I will plant one little chaplet there, 

Of brightest bay, and never fading yew, 

Sacred to those successfully who + Er f 

The Scottish bow, in that auspicious day,:; 

When to their king and native prowess true, 

They bore from Gallic skill the prize away, 

The prince- beseeming Butt imperial Malmsey, 

VII. 

Beware, oh stranger, howsoe’er intent, 

To cross that little rivulet,q] beware, 

For bleaching in the sun, of noxious scent, 

The carcases of horses lumber there; 

Bare is each rib, the leg and cheek-bone bar, 

And rotting in the filth the victim lies 

Of man’s ingratitude— ’tis nothing tare'! 

Vile brutish man his selfish purpose buys, 

Then turns his servant o’er a prey todogs and fis, 
VIII. 


Be rather mine at eve’s unttowbled hour, 
Beneath thy ruined towers to hold my way, 
To feel oblivion’s sorrow-soothing power 
Come o’er the recollections of the day, 

Till up the past the soul be borne away, 

To times of superstition, hurt and shame, 
Thro’ which the Legate moved, and Friar Grey; 
Till many a noted, long-forgotten name, 

Rise from their mother dust, then sink to sleep 


again. 
IX. 


And grant me at some midnight tide to view 

The solemn moonshine drifting down the night, 

Whilst all above is one unclouded blue, 

And all below is lovely on the sight, 

paca the softening influence of light. 

Along these cliffs. be mine in peace to ’ 

While thro’ pi shattered wall, Pe we turret 
height, 

The beaming glory pours across my way, 

And many a mirrored beam bright from 
the bay. 





* The Bell Rock light, which is clearly seen from the station marked, and of which Walter 


Scott has beautifully said, 


** A ruddy star of changeful light, 
Bound on the dusky brow of night.” 


+ Where the witches were drowned. 
A hill adjoining 


to the lake where the witches were burnt. 


These maledictions have unfortunately been already accomplished, 1819. 
jj The spot here alluded to is called ‘‘ the Butts,” where archery was formerly practised. The 
grass seating for the spectators is still distinctly marked. But the sea is making such fe encroach- 
ments upon this really romantic little spot, that in a few years every vestige of it will prot be 
effaced. One of the Jameses, I believe the 5th, staked here a but of Malmsey, on the skill of sx 
Scottish against that of an equal number of French bowmen, backed by his mother, and won, to his 
satisfaction, the bet ; and there was a jovial day at St Andrews. ‘ 
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arth otley And let EF in its trai 
let me muse on e mi crew, it 
= or shamed this memorable place, Dobn te the wavenel Guheemsorentans 


= when,® St Rule, thy masonry was new, § Descend that ruined *‘ castle”+ of the main, 
How vast the wear of man’s time-wasted race) That hurls its tide-worn fragments on the shore, 
Bach plundering each in undulating chace, Beneath it still let mining roar, 

Thé march of mind thro’ error’s devious way, Till nothing shall survive of ail the boast, 

Grim tition’s terror-breathing face, Of him, whose hands were red in human gore, 
The t of reform, truth’s lightning ray Who joyed a brother-man in flames to roast. 
That burst upon these towers in ruin and dismay. Inhuman was the act, the actor most accurst ! 


XI. XIV. 
Within these walls of high cathedral state, Besuits it too to muse on later times, 
No altar, priesthood, holy rites, appear, To which that Aisle attracts the gazer’s heed, 
Of all that once was splendid, sacred, great, That monument to infamy and crimes, 
To catch the eye, or fascinate the ear ! To every crooked, every cruel deed ! 
"Tis shapeless ruin all, and silence here ! ** Drive furiously along, postilion speed,t 
And let it pass—yon starry arch remains, Th’ avenger is behind thee, urge thy flight, 
The temple of our God, no hands can rear ; Oh save thy master in his utmost need ; 
The work of man, or flourishes, or wanes, And save from future obloquy, and blight 
Heaven's temple to the last its workmanship re- The covenanted cause of Scotland, and of right.” 
tains. XV. 

XII. And died the Shepherd at his shieling door, 

And let it pass—in noise and tumult melt And gasped frail womanhood amidst the flood, 


Down with each monument of man’s disgrace: Did Scotland | peti from east to western shore, 
Here leagued with tyrants ae dwelt, Her glens and mountain-wastes besmeared with: 


And forged their chains to subjugate our race ! blood ? . 

Itis a hateful, much detested place. Hast thou on every free-born feeling trod, 

The place of ee of our Isle, With unrelenting malice urging on, 

Thro’ every shattered arch, and window-space, | Condemned the guiltless, and betrayed thy God, 

I see thy features, reformation, smile, Till all thy cup of crime was overrun, 

Whilst Knox stands musing by and freedom And must we own, at last,§ the deed was foully 
shouts the while. done ? 





* St Rule, or St Regulus’ Tower, said to be very ancient ; and from the top of which there is an 
excellent bird’s eye view. 

+ The Castle of St Andrews, from one of the windows in front, of which Cardinal Beaton, or 
Bethune, contemplated, with seeming satisfaction, the execution of his own worse than Babylonian 
sentence, on the person of poor Wishart ! 

} The reader in these allusions will readily recognize the murder of Archbishop Sharp, on 


! Moor, which is nted on a marble monument erected, at least now remaining with- 
in the Presbyterian town-church of St Andrews, 
** Pudet et hec opprobria nobis, . 


Et dici potuisse, et non potuisse refelli.” 

A full statement of the whole circumstances of this transaction are to be found in “* Woodrow,” 
and in many other historians. Five unfortunate individuals, Thomas Brown, James Wood, An- 
drew Sword, John Waddle, and John Clyde, vide Cloud of Witnesses, 347, Ogle’s Edition, 1810, 
the greater proportion of whom had never been in Fife till the day preceding their execution, were 
gibbetted on Magus Muir, about four miles from St Andrews, to appease the manes of the Arch- 

The stone which testifies their death and their innocency of the crime, was lately re-erect- 
td bya friend of ours, who wrote the following lines on the occasion : 


I. Ill. 

* And stand thou there a record meet, By beauty, worth, and wit, be paid 
— the tide of future time, The lay, the tribute, = i mys 
0 every passing eye frepeat, And many a stranger step delayed, 
Thy tale of cruelty and crime. To visit those that slumber here. 

Il. y Iv. 
Around thee sleep the Muirland waste, And never from the Scottish heart, 
Around thee bloom the heather bell, Escape the grateful feeling true, 
The curlieu build her yearly nest, To those who lived the Patriot part, - 
Lone herald of the mountain fell. And died the Patriot Martyr too !”” 
“‘ And though the loun be weel awa 
: The deed was foully done.” . 


DRL eer. whe epplion have vase originally applied to Cardinal Beaton, to the death of 
Vou, V; 4M . 
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Not sympathy demands, o market-cross, on market-day, repair,’ 
And human heart will mourn the deed And palms on Writer fat her finger-fambled 
Which stained with priestly blood unholy hands, wares. 

ep eer ne cmc ay XXI 

But in a daughter's nee, saw hi But hark ! tis Croakitie Johnny’ little 

Not all that » that party can attest, That tinkling jingles hes ‘long the Ph 


nf pee In accerits 6f the damned, his tale fo 
we bros one drop out thy mitred crest, And fotte¥ of with time unsettled by, 
or of eternal shame thy memory divest. And fresh are all his fish, his butter sweet, 
XVII. Yet cares he not the message to deny, 
Then turn we from the view to yonder Fane, But ‘* rather dowed,” will knowingly répeat, 
Whére sleeps the dust, Salvator, of thy Sire;* If that a sage professor pass him by, 
Long may that curious workmanship remain, And side-long tip the wink with truth enquiring 


In mimic cornice, tracery, and spire, eye 

For may # passing stranger to adinire, XXII. 

pate yeayey hee ers. Myer : » . ° ° ° . 
Shall i gratitude aspire, . 

To hint whoed virease ab hie nurse shall lex, XXVI. 


Till baffled nature sink in one oblivion vast ! Strange City of Obscurity come forth 
From out thy native darkness into day, 


XVHI. Stand lampless in the night] ” 
a piess in the nightly stranger’s 
The niet of blood Reve passed and elo: +4 And spread thy masonry amidst his phy 
O'er thet and theirs comes darkness Nor be those heaps concealed, which fishers lay 
_. spighit, , In close array, along thy narrow lanes, . __ 
The fate of nobler finds, Hike motmtain rill, Thy street-ward dunghills festering to the ray 
Burst out at length in all its crystal light : Of mid-day sun, thy ** causeway” that retains 


As smiles mid yore Reaveh the quéth Of nity O¢ on dri 
They my tnd bea og tet yn sdeaved — - fish the glaze, of every filth the 


Kove ‘ ‘ XXVII. 
Whilst faded fave Loveditend trey —o ght, ¥e Deatons, Bailies, that enrich the state 


Th all theit fative “ a ae 
2 “ k Be And Parliament with wisdom and controul, 
Asserting from their orbs pre-eminehét divine! 4) hhoving dined shesed, sotunsing ail 
Pr ong " Besplash your stockings in the gutter-hole— 
this enough. Alon stretchi . Or ’midst the mud magnificently roll; ; » + 
Wise fishermen a de is tye ge . Shine out in lamps on this unhallowed night, 
Let me advance; the Haddock, Cod; to see, Or people will affirm, upon my soul, 
Dragged by Fg noisy fish-wife to the shore. Because your actions cannot brook the light, 
eanwhile the husband rests upon his oar, You robe them in a veil of darkness from th 
ye? labour ati or swings his chilly hands, sight. 


Runs gleesome speed, and ragged filth in bands, ' Fendt : 
Which nor a mother’s ghreats, nor father’s curse Fics lashing a fo 
commands. The Nabob labouring with his load of 
xx. Who all but health and happiness can 
And thow the baskets are arranged and set, O’er whose sun-withered heart no youthful tye 
Cramimed with a scaly mass of teeming life ; Retains a hold—the jointured widow prim 
husband idly smokes, ot mends a net, The ever-calling dame that loves to Hyg im 
ing the sale to ever-bustling wife, From door to door, in all her wit trim, 
Who, glorying in the bothering and the strife, And boarding-school’s long shew of necks anl 
From to house her boasted treasure bears, ankles slim. 





® Arch Kennedy, the founder of St Salvator’s College. <3 

+ * Cro Johnny,”a character well known in St Andrews, who, in a voice — “ 
human, gives notices which none but the inhabitants of the place can possibly undéers “ Then 
was lost, (said he, yesterday, in our hearing) a lady’s parcel,” some person corrected him “* parasol, 
from an adjoining door, when, with the greatest coolness, he tottered on, muttering to himeel, 
** ay, ay, parcel— 1—it’s a’ ane !” 

+ We mean ing<we disclaim all intention of meaning any thing of censute ér disretpe 
against the Magistracy ; but we regret that both town and Magistracy do not concur in taking st 
ee eee 

§ The custom of * forenovn calling,” which in larger cities is reduiced to a systerh, is hete so! 
in most other smaller towns, left to the inclination and caprice of every individual. And whe 


you see a couple of “ large bohhets” approachitig youf door, ii the way of a call, you call ne" 
with any of certainty, anticipate thé hour of their departure—this is a great evil we 
sun ; and who can enjoy of ifmprove their tithe, afd who have no aha 


will write, “* Procul, oh procul,” toall such, on their gate-way. . 
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golfers-—strangers, natives, all 
Fanta sor idleness, and war, 
ge or wield a club, or hit a ball, 
Professor, i ° Student-lad, and Tar, 
And country Laird, attracted from afar, 


Provokes to mathe 

Which twice another round will quietly assuage. 
XxX. 

It is indeed a goodly sight to see 

These red-coat champions marshalled for the 


fray, 

‘Driving the ball o’er bunker, rut, and lea, 
And clearing, with imperious ‘* hove,” the way, 
Enlivening still the game with laugh and say, 
Whilst trotting club-man fallows fast behind, 

with ready hand the “ ices” to lay, 
With nicest eye the devious hall to find, 
And of the going game each player to remind®. 

KXXI. 

It is in sooth a goodly sight to see, 
By.east and west, the Swilkin} lasses clean, 


Spreading their clothes upon the daisied lea, 
And ing freely o’er the green, 
With petticoats high kilted up I ween, 


Ani noté.of jocund ribaldry most meet ; 

From washing-tub their glowing limbs are seen 
Veiled in an upward shower of dewy weet ! 
a to charge an anchorite with 


XXXII. 
Asthere dull student much disposed to watch 


By midnight lamp, on let :page to pore, 

O'er satis ines his: head to sexateb, 

Or cram his skull with philalogic lore ; 

“ A skinny thoughtfulness,” book-withered sore, 

Night-dried, and costive, seldom at his case, 
very food is nutriment no more ; 

Let him with distant his fancy please, 

While.careful Johny buils most knowingly the 


“ Tees.” 
XXXII. 
Ye that attack book-reading men 
With bolus, potion, recreative drug, 
ho do your best, and doing what you can, 
them be-cast the town} in mansion snug, 
Go, and administer to lady’s pug, 
Which backward strains with many a rueful look ; 
Yon frame so sappy, and yon face so smug, 
From air and exercise its physic took, 
And for these manly sports your laxatives forsook. 
XXXIV. 
Ye-who uplift instructions hallowed lid, 
To minds prepared, or not prepared to drink, 
‘Gh, kindly view the effort, if unbid, 
I strive your merits to invest-in clink ; 
Blink on my labour, only deign to blink, 
And I shall sing,-as never Phoebus sung ; 


And from my hiving brain are winged ideas flung. 


Pentl “ie | seldening, yes I think 
4 feel-the ‘hurried couplets on my tongue, 
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XXXY. 

Dat who may dare with 7p dine 

a nine,” the merits to pourtray, 
To meooh tie dagtie of professorial men, 
In sober, suiting, inoffensive lay. 
** Bout ship,” to leeward J behold the spray, 
The angry waves with rocks contend, 
The anchor from my bow ‘is aways 
And o’er my dripping deck a thundering drift 

they send ! 

XXXVI. 


Grave City of instructign t still 
With Latin, Greek, Philokophy, and Truth, . 
With all that nerves the soul, or guides the will, 
That forms the habits of untutored youth, ” 
Thou art a very hospital, in sooth; 
Thither resort, diseases of the mind, 
Dark ignoranee, rusticity uncouth, 
And doubt’s hysteric-fit, and error blind, 
And vanity blown wp with unemitted wind. 
CXXVIT. 

Thither resort, the Grampian sons of frost, 
Y- born beneath a drifted heap of snow, 
Gunes the miles, ro labour, — cost, 

"er many @ mountain sheep-tract,.as they gos 
It is indeed a smile provoking show, re? 
To view these mountaineers in scarlet gown, 
Whilst peeps the coarge and clouted garb below, 
Seeming their present to disown, 
And through their winter robe with summer 

visage frown. 
XXXVI. 

And lurks there, too, beneath that rustic form, 
Stout resolution, neyer-damped. emprise, 
The heart prepared to brave misfortune’s storm, 
And o'er adversity in triumph rise, 
Nerve to perform, and wi to devise ; 
These are th guardians, Scotia, ever true, 
True as the Pole star of their native skies ; 
What time fell Gaul, her mailed host updrew, 
And many a bonnet waved o’er blood-stained 


Waterloo. 
d thither doth bet Spe d 
And thither doth repair a ling ban 
From Western islands, oa Mile roar, 


And still at leisure hour they haunt the sands, 
Shooting their kindred sea-gull on the shore ; 
Not much affect they literary lore, 

But chieftain-born, they love the chieftain-life, 
And deem it folly o’er a book to pore, 
Wasting the sunny morn of human life, 

Apart from vassal-state, and revelry, and strife. 


XL. 
And here conveen Anguscan, Fifan, each 
Mamma's own y in head.and heart ; 
And thither sons of these that preach 
‘* In Mary’s|| sacred bowers” to play their part, 
And nature to all subduing art ; 


Then, like the Chrysolis, disrupt the shell, 
Forth from their crusted awkwardness they start, 
Assume ener tn it is to tell, 
Draining thehallow’d tide from Mary’ssacredwell. 





* These are mysteries that only Golfers know. 


The Swilkin, all stream west of the town, upon the sward-banks of which the 
+ n, a small s wi pon eh oes me 


lasses practi 
“The‘bugial ground _so sjtuated. 


all the more ancient methods of clothes. washing 


i The Professors of the United College are styled ‘* Masters.” 


St Mary’s, or the Divinity College. 
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XLI. 
Ard here be sure fair science spreads her wing, 
From turrets o’er the gaping town, 
And doubtless here does ** Cassilis Catherine *” 


Amidst the ye | ing crowd her message down ! 
All learning here, is learning to disown, 
There is no love of science in the place, 
The very soul by moss is overgrown ; 
It is a scandal-propagating race, 
Whose ignorance sits throned on each unmean- 
ing face. 
XLII. / 
This is the day of trial—dreadful ht ! 
That day to which so many days have led, 
When sage Professors ‘robed in deepest thought, 
And gown of dread solemnity, ony ag 
To sit in judgment on each college lad, 
To lift Examination’s eagle eye, 
To hear the problem solved, the classics read ; 
By varied question, varied merit try, 
Whilst} assy agsersvesy blazes from on high. 
XLIII. 
The work is done, the sixth day’s labour o’er, 
The seventh day comes, a day of welcome rest, 
Respite from sitting, now a rest no more, 
As every nether bone can well attest, 
seat, where like a nest 


XLIV. 
But see they scud their classic garb aside, 
In social dress they congregate to dine, 
Where what of comfort may in beef reside, 
Or what of merriment in cheering wine 
Is thine, and most deservedly is thine, 
Thou labourer of the winter, fagged, and dull ; 
Thy pupils yet, through other years shall shine, 
To distant times shall glow yor student skull, 
From Cheviot’s southern ridge to furthest peak 

of Mull. 

XLV. 
Thus far the Muse, in mad unlicensed lay, 
Hath run the gauntlet of her wild career, 
Nor did she yet one sober truth essay, 
But streight she marred the couplet with a jeer : 


Sanctandrews. 


But fair and softly—now the end is near. 
Of sober truth, one parting stave I sue, 
One verse which merit may unblushing 
And genius recognize as justly due, 
This tribute of respect I imprecate of you, 
XLVI. 
Edina’s sons with hammers may combine, 
And knowledge dig from ‘out the very cliff, 
And Glasgow boys in composition shine, 
And Aberdonians may do well enough ; 
But thou, St Andrew, art the very stuff, 
In classic, moral, mathematic lore ; 
All other Colleges, thou beat’st to snuff, 
Great Alma Mater of our kings} of yore, 
Ere yet our Scottish Prince a southren ‘scepip 
bore. 
XLVII. 
Thy pupils more enured to sober thought, 
More deeply conversant in classic page, 
With useful | knowledge more completely fraught, 
More mentally matured in early age ; : 
Than ———— but I greatly scruple to engage 
By contrast thus thy merits to compare, 
Else my last sixpence I could safely pledge, 
There is no seat of education where 
Professors teach their sons salvation with thy car, 
XLVIII. 
And who is he our Northern Davy§ deemed; 
And who is this our Scottish D’Alembert, .’ 


Who from our Northern hemisphere have beamel, 
In glowing radiance, o’er the world afar, . 
Though seated they in fame’s far-beaming car, 
By genius lifted to her highest moon, 

Though shining forth, ** o’er morn and even 


ing star ;” 
Salvator fed them with her classic spoon, 
And crammed with mother care her mathematig 

down. 

XLIX. 

And now, farewell my theme, my task is o’er; 
Professors, Students, Golfers, all farewell ; 
Farewell ye Dames that sit before your door, 
Queens of the midden-dub and mussel-shell, 
Of you no more, nor of your fish I tell ; 
Farewell ye Lanes, a long farewell to you, 
Your breath betrays a most ungrateful smell; 
Farewell ye streets, my gown where off I threw; 
Ye Towers and Ruined Walls—Adicu— Aditi 

Adieu ! 





* Catherine Kennedy—St Salvator College Bell. 
+ The inscription upon a cut-lugged board over the chimney in the library hall, where the ex 


mination is yearly held. 


t¢ King James VI. whose name, cut out with his own hand, is still legible on some of the hewn 
work of St Salvator’s College, is said to have studied here. 


§ The reader will readily 


recognize Mr Leslie—and now, since the above verse was penned, the 


late Mr Playfair, par nobile fratrum—both of whom were educated at St Andrew’s ; and it were 
easy to add a long catalogue of individuals not inferior to any of the last or of the present age, who 


received their education here. We may be permitted, 


from memory merely, but 


from a complete convictien of the correctness of our statements, to icularize as ** Eleves” of 


this University, seven Professors, at 
Edinburgh, viz. Dr William Ritchie, 
fair, and Mr Leslie, and, though 

Fergusson, the author of the His 
skine, the 


of Rome. 


t, or but very lately 
r David Ritchie, Dr Moody, Dr Duncan senior, Mr Play 
last not least in 


onging to the University of 


int of eminent literary attainments, Dr Ai 
‘o these we might add, Thomas and Henry Er 


t Lord Justice k, Dr Thomas Thomson, Dr Thomas Chalmers, Mr Ivory, 


Mr West, Mr Anderson of Perth, Mr Duncan of Dundee, &c.; and we strongly suspect, that 
many equally distinguished, whose names our recollection cannot at present supply, will readily 
occur to such of our readers as are familiar with the history of St Andrew's. 
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h Perth we picked 
up a copy of the Edinburgh Weekly 
Journal for the week, which we read 
aloud to Mr Ballantyne during the 
consumption, by him, of some three or 
foursegarsof the longest. We were both 
sorry to observe, that the ingenious 
Editor of that paper was still quite on 
the wrong key about the Manchester 
affair. ‘‘ What's this new whim that 
has taken your brother’s head, Mr 
John?” said we ; “‘ this will never do 
—one of the best principled and best 

“written Newspapers in Scotland cannot 
indulge in such rashnesses as these, 
without very materially injuring its 
character, and, what is of still greater 
moment, its usefulness.” Our com- 
panion nodded assent. ‘“ A good 
newspaper,” we continued, “a news- 
paper such as this of our friend James’, 
is in Scotland an engine of very great 
importance, and if conducted with uni- 
form and steady adherence to a lofty 
and truly Scottish standard of principle 
and feeling, may be likely to produce 
more of real and substantial benefit to 
the right cause—the cause of rational 
freedom and rational loyalty—than al- 
most any other species of periodical 
publication. It is not, therefore, with- 
out great regret, and some little indig- 
nation too, that we have seen this pa- 
per condescending on an occasion of 
this kind to lend additional power, by 
its echo, to the mad and malevolent 


screams of the many far inferior pa- 


pers, now as of old enlisted against the 
peace and against the honour of the 
country. Surely these paragraphs must 
have been penned in some very care- 
less mood, for it is impossible that such 
views could have been in such a mind 
the result of deliberate investigation.” 
“Heaven knows,” quoth the other, 
“ But I perfectly agree with you that 
they are absurd and ill-timed, and I 
hope we shall see no more of them.” 
“Nay,” said we, “ if things go on at 
this rate, we shall certainly employ old 
Timothy Tickler to hit him over the 
fingers’ ends with ‘ Letters to Eminent 
Literary Characters, No. X. (or what- 
ever the Number may be) to Mr James 
Ballantyne’ ”— Quite right, Editor,” 
was the answer, “‘ and if that wont 
do, give him right over the shoulders 
with the flail of Idoloclastes, or draw 
and quarter him with the glaive of 
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Lauerwinkel, if you will.” “We 
hope,” said we, “ there will be no 
occasion for carrying matters to that 
extremity. His own correspondent 
L. T. has already tickled him prett 
closely ;* and it is but fair to wait till 
we see whether the milder medicine 
works a cure ; it will at least have na- 
ture and a good sound constitution at 
bottom to assist it.” 

‘* What sort of a looking fellow is 
this Hunt they talk so much about?” 
said the Bibliopole, willing, we su 
pose, to change the subject a little. 
** Did you ever see him?” “ Oh yes, 
Mr Ballantyne,” replied we, “‘ we have 
seen him, and that too long ago, be- 
fore he had become at all so important 
a personage as‘people seem now to be 
in the habit of considering him. We 
happened to be in Bristol a good many 
~-- ago, when he made his first pub- 
ic entrée into that city. He had a 
large loaf stuck upon the pole of the 
Jarvie in which he travelled, and ha- 
rangued the rabble all along with pro- 
mises, that, give him annual parlia- 
ments and universal suffrage, he would 
soon raise the penny loaf to the same 
tempting dimensions. He is a coarse, 
thickset fellow, with an appearance 
half way between a stage-coachman 
and a black-leg—abundance of tongue, 
however, and withal of coolness— 
and an air of dry dogged plebeianism 
about every look and gesture, that re- 
minds one of Cobbet at times, although 
longo intervallo.”—‘* What,” said our 
friend, “is the relationship between 
him and the Editor of the Examiner ? 
are they brothers? or father and son ? 
or uncle and nephew ? or only cousins? 
They are evidently birds of the same 
nest, however.”—‘‘ Why, Mr John,” 
said we, “ things certainly look very 
much that way; and whether your 
conjecture be founded in fact or not, 
there is no question it is founded in 
philosophy. 

“‘ The Cockney School of Politics, 
Mr Ballantyne,” we continued, “‘ is so 
intimately connected with the Cockney 
School of Poetry, that it is almost im- 
possible to describe the one without 
using many expressions equally appli- 
cable to the other. They are twin es- 
tablishments erected about the same 
time, supported by the same dupes, 
and enlightened by the same quacks. 





* See the excellent defence of the Manchester Magistrates, published under that sig- 
nature in the Edinburgh Weekly Journal, and copied into most of the Newspapers. 
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It is not, indeed, to be denied, that 
the Cockney politics have been em- 
braced and defended by some whose 
patronage of the Cockney poetry has 
not. yet been proclai to the world. 
But the real organs of the two here- 
sies, their missionaries tub-ora- 
tors are, we believe, essentially the 
game. It is, indeed, impossible that 
it should be otherwise. If a man can 
for a moment suppose, that the Hamp- 
stead Hunt is a fit person to be asso- 
ciated with Byron, Scott, and Words- 
worth ; his perception of the differen- 
dial qualities must be so blunted, that 
no one need stare at his believing the 
Bristol or Manchester Hunt to be 
~worthy of a seat in the same senate 
with Canning, Wilberforce and Grat- 
tan. The patriotism of the one is as 
arrant a jade as the muse of the other. 
Under pretence of sacrificing at the 
altar of British freedom, the dema- 
of Bristol burns impious incense 
to flatter the coarse nostrils of the 
idiot mob. He of Hampstead pro- 
claims in notes, prefaces, and sonnets, 
that he is the rightful heir of that 
noble race which of old gave birth to 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, and 
Milton ; and one of his deluded ad- 
mirers has so far allowed hitaself to be 
gulled by his impudent assertions, as 
to make him a present of ‘a Lock oF 
micton’s Harn!!!’ We have, beg- 
ging the Doctor’s pardon, every reason 
to believe that he has been imposed 
upon by a fictitious pedi The 
Desirée of Lisson Grove has neither 
‘writings nor features to shew, that can 
lend the shadow of support to his am- 
bitious Tree. To be sure he has great 
examples to plead in his favour ; for 
we-do believe he has quite as many 
claims to be the Enexisu Poet of our 
day, as old Scaliger had to the blood 
of the princes of Verona, or the late 
ingenious Monsieur Catholineau to that 
of St Lewis; or to give him an in- 
stance more in his way, as his illus- 
trious namesake, the White-hatted 
hero, has to be the living repre- 
sentative of Hampden, Sydney, and 
Russell. 

** Our friend Hampstead Hunt,” 
—we ded, “ seems to have 
about as many strange inconsist- 
encies in his character as ever be- 
fore met together on the confines ei- 
ther of Parnassus or of Bedlam. He 
talks at times of the Wolseleys, the 
Burdetts, and the Shellys, in terms 


Cockney Poetry and Cockney Politics. 
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which would almost persuade 
he really entertained some { 
decent reverence for the old ph 
aristocracies of England ; but 
ever he has occasion to mention 
name of Bristol Hunt, he destroys 
the heme = had begun to form of 
him by some malicious sarcasm againg 
that worthy kinsman of his. He jy 
apprehensive, we suppose, that. the 
nation might think the House op 
Hont were sticking too much 

and were plotting their own rise on the 
ruins of the House or Hanover; and 
he adopts this unnatural style of gg. 
verity in order to relieve our feap, 
Surely never was adjective more 
pily connected with substantive tha 
in Mr Johnny Keat’s favourite phray 
of ‘ kind Hunt.’ 

“* The Hunts are indeed a very 4 
larming family : we have no doubtthg 
they are as ambitious as the Neville 
used to be, though probably the epithet 
of ‘ kingmakers’ is not quite so much 
coveted at Hampstead as it was of 
old at Warwick. Something, however, 
should certainly be done. Even th 
Douglasses never had more than one 
Bell-the-cat at a time ; the fertility of 
the present heroic race is a thing t 
tally unexampled. Their splendid 
Penates look with equal pride on the 
poet and the orator ; the triumph of 
their line is alike apparent in the 
brawny white-feather of Cockspu. 
street, and the lank and sallow 
chondriack of the ‘ leafy rise’ and 
‘ farmy fields’ of Hampstead. Itism 
vain for the members of the family to 
pretend that they have no connexim 
with each other. That is a palpable 
joke. Every old woman can # 
through the design of it. Noone 
listen for five minutes to the oral ele 
quence of Henry, without being te 
minded in the most lively manner of 
the ‘ written wisdom’ of Leigh. They 
address, indeed, different audiences, 
and therefore there is some difference 
in the manner of their harangues. The 
one has to do with the bony and sinery 
constituents of the street mob, apd he 
attacks them with the bluster snd 
swagger of a ring-fighter. The othe 
speaks to a sorely dispersed .remnantol 
* single gentlemen’ in i ngs, 08 
single ladies we know not where~t 
generation afflicted with . 
tea-drinking, and all the nosologia of 
the nerves ; people who have peve! 
wholesome taste in their moutha, 
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ge glad to rub their teeth upon any 
insipid drug that comes in their way. 
He therefore avoids any thing that 
ight impertinently remind his vale- 
inarians of the health and vigour 
which they themselves have lost. The 
ing quack-doctor has always per- 
formed some of his most wonderful 
cures upon himself, and maintains, 
that, after all, he could not hold out 
three months were it not for the in- 
fallible cordial. Hunt gains the good 
will of his patients by the same sort of 
tricks. He is always writing about 
jieadaches, bile, tea, and suppers of 
boiled eggs and lettuces, and so per- 
stiading his male subscribers, that he 
is ‘one of us. To win the affections 
of his ladies, he repeats the usual cant 
about the absurdity of marriage, and 
the glorious freedom of concubinage ; 
and the dear creatures are in raptures 
to find their own ‘ noble theories’ sup- 
rted by a clever gentleman who pub- 
shes sixteen pages about the House 
of Commons, and the play-houses, 
every Sunday—besides sweet little vo- 
lumes of verses every now and then, 
stuck full of beautiful eulogiums upon 
adultery and incest. It is the cue of 
Henry to copy the straight-forward 
knock-me-down style of Cobbett, as 
fat as his utter ignorance and stupidity 
can permit him to approach the man- 
ner of that vulgar and insolent, but 
forcible and English declaimer. But 
we doubt not, his chicken heart beats 
very piteously at times against the 
rugged disguise under which it is con- 
eedled. Leigh Hunt’s natural pro- 
ities are more accordant with his 
interests and wishes. It costs him no 
great struggle to appear a weak des- 
ponding drivelling garetteer—he is the 
enemy of greatness, because he is con- 
scious of littleness—the apologist of 
vice, because he has not vigour enough 
to be virtuous. 
“ Mr Bristol Hunt (as Mr Hamp- 
Hunt elegantly denominates 
him) is evidently, notwithstanding the 
unfortunate affair of Cockspur-street, 
a person of more manly habits, and 
therefore more fitted by nature for the 
duties of an active demagogue, than 
his sentimental namesake. ‘ He of 
the rose and the violet’ is jealous, we 
su , of the more decided and vi- 
sible species of ascendancy which has 
been acquired, by him of the large 
quartern loaf, over the minds of the 
more robust race of the Corkneys ; so 


he takes every opportunity of dis« 
claiming all cmaingn with his do- 
ings, and even insinuates, in so many 
words, that the Bristol orator is a rade 
vulgar dog, who could never be per~ 
mitted for a moment to shew his nose 
in those elegant and intellectual co-~ 
teries, where ‘ crowns of ivy’ and 
locks of ‘ glorious hair’ are presented 
to the bard of Rimini. This puts us 
in mind of a certain humorous scene 
in Roderick Random, wherein a rick- 
etty valet-de-chambre, who has just 
got an ensign’s commission, and his 
lady, a faded Abigail, treat with hi 
contempt their fellow-travellers in t 
northern waggon, and interrupt all 
the boisterous merriment of Joe and 
his company by perpetual and peevish 
interjections of ‘ How low!’ Nobody 
can dispute the fact, that Bristol Hunt 
is a vulgar fellow ; but it really is not 
a little amusing to hear this objec 
tion to his character from the lips of 
the founder of the Cockney School of 
Poetry. ‘There are many kinds of 
vulgarity, and they are all disagree- 
able ; but we are quite sure, that any 
man of taste, were he reduced to a 
choice among difficulties, would prefer 
the company of the stage-coachman to 
that of the clerk of the coach office, 
and, by the same rule, would rather 
spend an evening at the cider-cellar 
with the rough jolly ex-candidate for 
Westminster, an one at Lisson 
Grove with the whining milksop son- 
neteer of the Examiner. 

** Many, however, are of opinion, 
that all this is no hypocrisy on the part 
of Leigh ; and if it be so, we have no 
doubt the contempt of the two Hunts is 
a mutual passion. syépas wdsAQur raxi- 
va:—they hate each other cordially, as 
a Whitfieldite hates a Wesleyan, or 
as Mr Grose hates Mr Taylor. Bris- 
tol Hunt utterly despises ‘ Foliage,’ 
* Rimini,’ and ‘ the Feast of the 
Poets ;’ and cannot imagine how ‘ an- 
nual parliaments and universal suf- 
frage’ (the great objects, as he says, 
of all his own exertions) are to be 
brought about by a set of whiffling 
creatures, that fall into ecstacies at 
the chime of a musical snuff-box, and 
speak of a print of Mr Landseers with 
as much rapture as they should of the 
Magna Charta. Hampstead Hunt, on 
the other hand, fears, that if the 
House of Commons were fe-modelled 
after the designs of the Bristol artist, 
things would be arranged in such a 




















Orator Gilpin. 
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, that neither he, nor any of the 
delicate chirping members of the 
Round Table Club, could have any 
chance for seats ; or that, at the best, 
were they so lucky as to be returned 
by the new-made burghs of Hamp- 
stead, Camberwell, Wapping, Pimli- 
co, &c. they would be very little lis- 
tened to by the tasteless, unmusical, 
and unpoetical majority of the regen- 
erated assembly.—But surely there is 
no reason why good people, who agree 
so well upon all material points, 
should abuse each other with so much 
bitterness for the trifling discrepancies 
of their creeds. Some amiable com- 
promise should be brought about by 
the ‘ mutual friends’ of the parties ; 
at all events, they should support each 
other manfully in the mean time, and 
not be falling out about the division 
of the spoil, while the victory is so 
very uncertain. They have a great work 
in hand, and we suspect it may re 
quire the full compliment of their 
united strength to accomplish it. A 
few ill-armed and undisciplined in- 
surgents cannot expect to destroy such 
a solid and venerable structure as the 
constitution of England, unless the 
club their might, and encourage eac 
other by their cheers during the pe- 
riod of the assault. We advise them 
to make it up with all convenient 
speed. Mr Waithman has by some 
means overcome the aversion which 
the Examiner long expressed for him, 
and now, it seems, has the best wishes 
of that popular oracle for all his great 
schemes in the city. It would be an easy 
matter for a man of so much address as 


es 





the draper, to bring Leigh and’/Hen 
together some day over a shoulder. 
mutton, and persuade them to drowy 
all their animosities in a pitchepop 
saloop. He would thus could an im. 
portant favour on the common cage: 
and as for himself, what could resist 
him if he should come to the Com. 
mon Council Room, supported, at the 
same time, by two so eminent 

of liberty,—the one a paragrap) 
who lay in jail two years for libellj 
the Prince Regent, and the other g 
hero that was kicked out of his 
ings in a Tory tavern, because he had 
railed at the Ministry to a mob in Pa. 
lace-yard? With Mr Bristol Hunt tp 
keep it up, viva voce, when he: mi 
chance to be weary, and Mr Ham 
stead Hunt to furnish a daily say 
of songs and squibs, how triump 
would be the success of our aspiring 
Gilpin !” 


At the close of this, which we meant 
for a sermon, we were rather — 
to find that the greater part of it-at 
least had been little better than a so 
liloquy ; for Mr John Ballantyne was 
as fast asleep as Charles XII. was due 
ring the pathetic narrative of Mazep. 
pa—the segar had dropped half-smoked 
from his lips, and lay dissolved in un« 
timely ashes on the collar of his bangs 
up. We roused him by chanting, to 
one of Purcell’s fine old English tunes, 
those exquisite verses from one of Mr 
Frere’s translations of Aristophanes,— 
so applicable to all the late shameful 
scenes in Manchester, London, and 
elsewhere. 


Often-times have we reflected on a similar abuse 

In the choice of men for office, and of coins for common use, 

For the old and standard pieces, valued, and approved, and tried 

Here among the Grecian nations, and in all the world beside ; 
ised in every realm for lawful stamp and pure assay, 

Are rejected and abandoned for the coin of yesterday : 

For a vile adulterate issue, clipt, and counterfeit and base, 


Which the traffick of THE ciTy passes current in their place, 
And the men who stand for office, noted for ssknowiely 


ed worth, 


And for manly deeds of honour, and for honourable birth, 

Trained in exercise and arts, in sacred dances, and in song, 

Are rejected and supplanted by a base ignoble throng ; 

Foreign stamp and vulgar mettle raise them to command and place, 
Brazen, counterfeit pretenders, scoundrels of a scoundrel race, 
Whom the state, in former ages, scarce would have allowed to stand 
At the sacrifice of outcasts, as the scape-goats of the land ! 


* * * * 7” 
* * * * 


* * * e 
. * * * 
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1819.) hints 
- message ‘our compositor 
Fill us to cut short, and to reserve 
for er Number our account: of 
Dunkeld, and other noble Highland 
semery Which we visited on our way 
tothe Tent. Indeed we have whole 
yolumes in our brain about the High- 
lands, and can never hope to live lon 
enough to utter all we think, feel, an 
know of that wonderful country. For 
the present, gentle reader, imagine 
ourself sitting between ourselves and 
Ballantyne, a little forward on the 
seat for the sake of room, and once 
more behold our Tent rising before 
, almost like a native production— 
that snow-white graceful pyramid. 
Who are those figures issuing from 
the door?—Need you ask ?—Tickler 
and the Standard-bearer. Mr Ballan- 
tyne gently pulled up Old Mortality, 
when about quarter of a mile from the 
Tent, and took out of his pocket 
that seven-league spy-glass of his, pre- 
sented eo by ew that most 
jercing ticians ; tting it 
Pinto our hands, said, “Tak a keck 
at the callans.” We did so—and 
Tickler and eaoey. 9 Ff - om 
ing by the very nose of Old Mortality. 
The Sage hed otic whisky- 
bottle in his hand, from which the 
Adjutant was receiving a bumper with 
a steady hand and determined counte- 
nance ; and never saw we any mortal 
man take “ his morning” with more 
relish—we almost thought we heard 
the smack of his lips, as the warm ge- 
nial fluid descended into his penetra- 
lia. “ Give me a keek,” said the Bib- 
—_ He applied the tube to his 
" ; but just as he had caught a 
glimpse of Tickler in the act of having 
the compliment returned by the Stand- 
ard-bearer, a fine hare sprung u 
from a bush on the roadside, and af- 
ter her away scoured Dominie Samp- 
son. Mr Ballantyne bounced out of 
the dennet as if he had been discharg- 
ed from a catapulta, and lighting upon 
his feet, he joined the more straight 
up a steep, stony, heathy hill, shout- 
ing aloud, “‘ H ! ! halloo !” 
and was out of sight in less than no 
time. We laid the reins on Old Mor- 
tality’s back, and told him to jog on 
uietly to the Tent. “ God bless you 
» our dear Contributors,” was all 
we could say, for our heart was full to 
behold them again all looking so well, 
andso happy tosee us. When the first 
= - congratulation was over, we 
oL. V. 


Arrival at the Tent. 





whom Seaton iat 
finger being now, he 
care of 


quite an altered man. He had let his 
beard grow, that he might have a ru- 
ral, a pastoral ap ce, like the Et- 
trick Shepherd ; and he was ready to 
leap out of his skin when we remarked 
the resemblance. This beard of his 
consisted of perhaps about one hun- 
dred hairs, seemingly very soft and 
silky, and altogether of a different 
character from the mustachios of the 
10th Hussars. “ My dear Tims, you 
are a perfect Aaron.”—* I h’ant shove 
since you went away to Scotland,” said 
the little exulting C ** neither 
ne more has Pricey.” gentleman 
designated by this endearing diminu- 
tive then caught my eye, and beard 
enough .he _had-.with a. vengeance. 
Price is a big lumbering fellow, not so 
much amiss in the way of good looks ; 
and we do not know how it is, but he 
always reminds us of that able-bodied 
barber, who comes lollopping into one’s 
bed-room, of ‘a morning, ‘in. the Old 
Hummums, Coven en, insisting 
upon the immediate detonsure of you, 
nolentis volentis. But we had little 
time to bestow upon Mister Price and 
his whiskers ; for we missed Dr Scott 
in the throng, and loudly called for 
the Odontist. Alas! he too soon ap- 
peared, mounted upon his white poney 
—in every respect the same vision that 
so delighted us some weeks ago. 
** But, ehon ! the Doctor’s departure is near, 
Umbrella unfurled, and mounted his gear.” 
“It’s a sad thing, Mr Editor, for 
freens to part; but aff I maun gang ; 
I deliver up the Tent and the Contri- 
butors all hale and hearty into your 
ain hauns, (the Doctor had been Vice+ 
roy during our absence) see you keep 
them a’ as quate as I hae done. O! 
he’s a sair rampawger that Odoherty, 
and gude faith, Tickler’s but little 
better. Mr Buller, with the brazen 
nose, is a fine civil, clever, weel-in- 
formed laddie ; and I canna say that I 
dislike that Seward either; but ye 
ken a’ their characters brawly yoursel’ 
—so, fareweel—fareweel. O! Mr E- 
ditor, I’m maist like to greet.” We 
need not say how much affected we 
ourselves were ; and we wanted words 
to express our concern when the Et« 
trick Shepherd advanced, and propos- 
ed a round of onan Glasgow punch 
4M 
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(from a small bow] which he held in his 
fist) to the health of the worthy Doctor, 
a safe , and a hearty welcome in 
No7, -street. Just as the Doctor 
had received his glass, the Shepherd 


L’Enmg. 


threw his plaid over his she 
and fixing his honest light grey eye, 


swimming in tears, on the 
Odontist, he thus gave vent to 
own and our feelings in immortal song. 


B’ENVOY ; AN EXCELLENT NEW SONG IN HONOUR OF DR SCOTT. 
By the ET TRICK SHEPHERD. 
TunE—** Grammachree.” 


1. 
Draw water of the coldest—draw ye water from the spring, 
And heaps of snow-white sugar into the china fling, 
And squeeze the fairest lemon, and pour the richest rum, 
That our parting mayn’t be dry at least, although it may be dumb. 


2. 
We'll consecrate a bumper, and a bumper of the best— 


We'll consecrate a. bumper to speed 


our going guest ; 


And we'll pour the dear libation, with the tear-drops in our een, 
For a noble fellow’s leaving us, and a nobler ne'er was seen. 


3. 
With right good will we'd him—we would keep him in our Tent ; 


But since go he must—oh [ 


ms his poney’s feet be steady, through the 
An 


y be his course out owre the bent— 
heather 


and the whins, 


may ne'er a thorn hae power to jag the hide upon. his shins. 


4. 
May that pony ne’er be startled by brackenbush or post— 
May no stravaiging heifer be mistaken for a ghost— 


> A reaver bands disturb him, though, in crossing of yon hill, 
He'll perhaps have no objection for to stumble on a still. : 


5. 
Oh! may the skies be crystal clear above you as you ride, 
And the sun be shining brightly upon the mountains’ side, 
That the brightness and the beauty may cheer you as ye go, 
And your heart may dance within you like a young and happy roe § 


May ye ne'er want for good quarters to rest 


If at e’en— 


& bonny lass to stir the fire—and a table-cloth fu’ clean ; 
And when ye rise at cock-crow, may that lassie’s hand be nigh 
To reach the stirrup goblet, and sweetly say—Good-bye. 


T. 
@ blythe be a’ your journey, and blythe your coming home 
That oft ye may take heart again in the merry hearst to roam ; 


And whene’er 


Doctor’s roaming—oh ! near him may we be, 


For meikle can we do without, but not his canty e’e. 


8. 
Meantime, if worth and kindness be beauteons in your eyes, 
And if genius be a jewel, all with one aecord you'll rise, 
You'll rise, my lads, as I do, and tess your eups with me, 
To—Blessimgs on the Doctor's head! with a hearty three times three!" | 


During the reeitation of these noble 
verses, Dr Scott occasionally hid his 
face with his umbrella, and often cast 
up his eyes to heaven. “ Too, too 
much,” he would sometimes exclaim, 
in a choked tremulous voice, but when 
the L’Envoy ceased, he seemed “ rapt, 


inspired ;” and rising upon his stif 
rups, and at the same time eleva 
his umbrella, till the whole man 
his accoutrements seemed something 
more than mortal, he chaunted the 
following hymn. 
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DR SCOTT S FAREWELL TO BRAEMAR, 


Arn—** Lochaber.” 





FarEwELt, then, ye mountains in mystery piled, 

Where the birth-place and home of the tempest is found ; 
Farewell ye red torrents all foaming and wild ; 

Farewell to your dreamy and desolate sound ; 
And farewell, ye wide plains, where the heath and the fern 


Bloom in beauty for 


orn, while above them is skimming, 


Far up in the rack, the majestical Earne, 
To the lone ear of Nature his orison hymning. 


2. 
And farewell to thy shadow, thou Queen of Pavillions, 
Pitched on turf that is smooth as the eider-bird’s wing, 
*Neath the dais of his splendour, the monarch of millions 
Might envy the bliss that hath hallowed thy ring ! 
What is purple, that floats in the weight of perfume, 
And the gold-circled mirrors that parasites see, 
To the rich twilight-breath of the languishing broom, 
And the pure native crystal of pastoral Dee? 


3. 
And farewell to the friends that I leave in thy shade, 
Wit, mirth, and affection exalting their cheer ! 
Oh ! ne’er shall their forms from my memory fade: 
Still, whate’er may be absent, my heart shall be here ; 
Though o’er flood, field, and mountain my wanderings be wide, 
Back, still back to Braemar faithful fancy shall flee, 
And the beauty of Kelvin—the grandeur of Clyde— 
Shall but deepen my sigh for the banks of the Dee. 


4. 
Yet one cup ere we part, ye dear friends of my bosom ! 
One sweet-flowing measure—one more—only one ! 
Life’s gay moments are few: then why needlessly lose ’em? 
You'll have plenty of time for regrets when I’m gone. 
In dulness to meet, and in dryness to part, 
Suits the barren of feeling, the narrow of soul— 
Be it ours, lads, the gladness, the grief of the heart 
To improve, to assuage, by the juice of the bowl! 





Long did every straining eye follow 
the Doctor, till the last an gleam 
of his umbrella faded in the distant 
woods. ‘* An honester—better—clev- 
erer fallow ’s no in a’ Scotland than 
that very same Doctor whom we have 
lost,” said the Shepherd ; with which 
eulogy we all cordially agreed ;_ while 
Buller, turning toward our own per- 


son, repeated sonorously from Aristo-. 
phanes— 


Nov’ cov toryov ig, bersidn, 
Tay gorny UiAnges nverse, 
Esyss sé Mens —erediy 
"Avavemesy cauroy cits, 
Kas Basewsw aidis vo dsivov, 
Esds Waparnowy arAwet, 
Kai Barns v1 warbaxoy 
Aubis digsrbas o avayun 
Esi wad ra sewpare. 


We did not, however, come to the 
Tent to indulge unavailing sorrow ; 
so we issued two regimental orders, one 
for our breakfast and dixmer conjoin- 
ed, without loss of time; and ano- 
ther for a general muster of Contri- 
butors in the Tent after mess, to take 
into consideration the state of the 
Magazine, and to hear read such ar- 
ticles as had. been got up during the 
Viceroyalty of the Odontist. There is 
no occasion to describe the dejeuné a 
la fourchette ; and after it the Editor 
hung out his well-known signal— 
** SCOTLAND EXPECTS EVERY MAN TO 
DO HI8 DUTY.” 

We knew that the eyes of our coun- 
try were upon us, and felt confident 
of the result. On the roll being call- 
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the Adjutant, not a man was 

from his post. The cou 

most imposing. Wastle too: 
at one corner of the table, 
in the open air, in the same 
court dress which attracted so 
much notice last May when he walk- 
ed with the Commissioner; imme- 
diately opposite the Laird, Morris 
his black silk stock, and rich- 
ly-furred surtout ; on the Physician's 
right hand sat, in earnest confabule- 
tion, Buller of Brazennose in his cap 
and gown, both he and Seward 
having brought their academical 
dress down to Scotland to astonish 
the natives; between ourselves and 
Buller sat Mister Price in the cap, 

or, as Tims called it, the black si 
bonnet of the Surrey hunt, and kept 
his eyes fixed, with unceasing wonder, 
on Bailie Jarvie, who, in a full suit 
of black, with his “ three cockit” and 
Id chain, looked up gashly in our 
fice from the right, and obviously 
~contained within himself the germ 
or elements of future Dean of Guild 
and my Lord Provost of Glasgow ; on 
the Bailie’s right shoulder, that is 
behind it, for he of the Salt-market 
absolutely turned his back on him of 
Ludgate, sat Tims, with a strange 
mixture of self-importance from feel- 
ing himself one of the Tent, and of 
rsonal fear from being at such an 
immense distance from the sound 
of Bow-Bell, which expression of 
face was not lessened by the con- 
sciousness of the immediate contigui- 
ty of Tickler, who had stretched as 
many feet of his legs beneath the ta- 


Letter-Press to the Frontispiece. ESepe, 


ble as possible, to bring his head gp 
a line with the organization of the 
other in-door Contributors ; 

Dr Morris sat Kempferhausen, who 
had mounted his Hanseatic i 
cap ; and on his right stood uncovered 
the jocund Bibliopole with a face ip. 
communicable both to copper and can. 
vass ; in front sat Seward, with all 
the gracefulness of a Christ«church 
man, on a cask of whisky, from which 
John of Sky ever and anon let off a 
quech of the dew, unnoticed from be. 
hind ; at Seward’s right hand lay in 
his plaid the Ettrick Shepherd, his at- 
tention wholly absorbed by a large 
salmon that was floating exhausted to 
the bank in tow of Wastle’s tall valet, 
who had become quite a prime angler 
under the tuition of Walter Ritchie; 
but we refer the world to the * Front- 
ispiece, which was sketched on the 
spot by Odoherty, the only departure 
from truth of any great moment, 
being the introduction of Dr Scott, 
whom the literary and scientific world 
will easily recognise in the portly fi- 
gure smoking a pipe of tobacco on 
the foreground to the left of the 
chairman. The affection of the Adju- 
tant could not be satisfied without thi 
tribute to his much-regretted brother 
bard, and he hasfintroduced his own fi- 
gure with foraging-cap, &c. reposing 
close by the side of the Odontist. Our 
brief address to the Contributors be- 
ing ended, our eye chanced to fall 
first on Kempferhausen, when the 
ingenious German rose and read the 
following Article. 





® Our readers will 


observe that there are several etchings in this Number ofour 


Magazine. Most of our Contributors are tolerable draftsmen, and several of them well ac- 


with the whole art of design. We have long lamented the general inattention 
in Scotland to painting—which is certainly one of the fine arts that ought to be included 
within the course of a liberal education. We know of no accomplishment more becoming 
a gentleman than masters of the brush or pencil. In Edinburgh we have many first-rate 
teachers—Nasmyth, that fine enthusiastic veteran, to whose taste and science the poet 
Owes 80 much in Scotland—Andrew Wilson, master of the academy whose native genius 
has been expanded and refined by the study of the noblest works of painting, sculpture, 
and root genet Ba Italy—and Peter sages bee ies. of the art has been ex- 
hibited man eyed ag 5 by his judicious writings on its principles 
the Ency heirs Edznenses, other works; our readers, however, must not expect 
etchings in every Number. 
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Character and Manners of the Tyrolese. 


‘ON THE CHARACTER AND MANNERS OF THE TYROLESE. 


Ir is a common a that the 
character of a e is in a great mea- 
sure influenced by Scher Ieeal dination, 
and the nature of the scenery in which 
are placed ; and it is impossible 
to visit the T'yrol without being con- 
vinced of the truth of the remark. 
The entrance of the mountain region 
is marked by as great a diversity in 
the aspect and manners of the popula- 
tion, as in the external objects with 
which they are surrounded: nor is 
the transition, from the level plain of 
Lombardy to the rugged precipices of 
the Alps, greater than from the squa- 
lid crouching appearance of the Italian 
nt to the martial air of the free- 
mountaineer. 

This transition is so remarkable, 
that it attracts the attention of the 
most superficial observer. In travel- 
ling over the states of the north of 
Italy, he meets every where with the 
symptoms of mgr meanness, and 
abject depression. The beautiful slopes 
which descend from the Alps, clothed 
with all that is beautiful or luxuriant 
in nature, are inhabited for the most 


Et by an indigent and squalid popu- 
tion, among whom you seek in vain 
for any share of that bounty with 
which Providence has bl their 
country. The rich plains of Lom- 
bardy are ee a peasantry 


whose condition is hardly superior to 
that of the Irish cottager ; and while 
the effeminate proprietors of the soil 
waste their days in inglorious indolence 
at Milan and Verona, their unfortu- 
nate tenantry are e to the mer- 
ciless rapacity of bailiffs and stewards, 
intent only upon augmenting the for- 
tune of their absent superiors. In the 
town the symptoms of general distress 
are, if possible, still more apparent. 
While the opera and the Corso are 
crowded with splendid equipages, the 
lower classes of the people are involved 
in hopeless indigence:—The churches 
and publi¢ streets are crowded with 
» whose wretched appearance 

s but too truly the reality of the 
distress of which they complain—while 
their abject and crouching manner in- 
dicates the entire political degradation 
to which they have so long been sub- 
jected. At Venice in particular, the 
total stagnation of employment, and 
am of the people, strikes a 

ou. V. 


stranger the more forcibly from the 
contrast which they afford to the un- 
rivalled splendour of her edifices, and 
the glorious recollections with which 
her history is filled. As he admires 
the gorgeous magnificence of the piazza 
St Marco, or winds through the noble 

aces that still rise with undecaying 

uty from the waters of the Adriatic, 
he no longer wonders at the astonish- 
ment with which the stern crusaders 
of the north gazed at her marble piles, 
and feels the rapture of the Roman 
emperor, when he approached, ‘‘ where 
Venice sat in state throned on her 
hundred isles ;” but in the mean and 
pusillanimous race by which they are 
now inhabited, he looks in vain for 
the descendants of those great men 
who leapt from their ies on the 
towers of Constantinople, and stood 
forth as the bulwark of Christendom 
against the Ottoman power ; and still 
less, when he surveys the miserable 
population with which he is surround- 
ed, can he go back in imagination to 
those days of liberty and valour, when 


** Venice once was dear, 
The pleasant place of all festivity, 
The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy.” 


From such scenes of national dis- 
tress, and from the melancholy specta- 
cle of despotic power ruling.in the 
abode of ancient freedom, it is with 
delight that the traveller enters the 
fastnesses of the Alps, where liberty 
has imprinted itself in indelible char- 
acters on the character and manners of 
the people. In every part of the 
Tyrol the bold and martial air of the 

ntry, their athletic form and fear- 
ess eye, bespeak the freedom and in- 
dependence which they have enjoyed. 


‘In most instances the people go armed ; 


and during the summer and autumn 
they wear a musket hung over their 
shoulders, or some other offensive wea 
pon. Universally they possess arms, 
and are trained early to the use of 
them, both by the expeditions in search 
of game, of which they are passionate- 
ly fond—and by the annual duty of 
serving in the trained bands, to which 
every man capable of bearing arms is, 
without exception, subjec It was 
in consequence of this circumstance, 
in a great measure, that they were able 
to make so vigorous a resistance, with 


- 
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so little p tion, to the French in- 
vasion ; and it is to the same cause 
that is fo pad ah a. _ _ 
trepid martial air by whi 

are distinguished from me every 
other peasantry in Europe. 

Their dress is singularly calculated 
to add to this impression. That of the 
men consists, for the most part, of a 
broad-brimmed hat, ornamented by a 
feather ; a jacket tight to the shape, 
with a broad girdle, richly ornament- 
ed, fastened in front by a large buckle 
of costly workmanship ; leather 
breeches and gaiters, supported over 
the shoulders by two b bands, ge- 
nerally of scarlet or blue, which are 
joined in front by a cross belt of the 
same colour. T Sed feanentiy wear 
pistols in their girdle, and have either 
a rifle or cloak slung over their shoul- 
ders. The colours of the dresses vary 
in the different parts of the country, 
as they do in the cantons of Switzer- 
land ; but they are always of brilliant 
colours, and ornamented, particularly 
ii saad Re trait with a degree of 

w a extraordinary 
in the labouring mane the commu- 
nity, Their girdles and clasps, with 
the other more costly parts of their 
clothing, are handed down from gene- 
ration. to generation, and worn, on 
Sundays and festivals, with scrupulous 
care, by the great-grandsons of those 
ed whom they were originally pur- 


The dress of the women is grotesque 
and singular in the extreme. Gene- 
rally speaking, the waists are worn 
long, and the petticoats exceedingly 
short ;.and the colour of their clothes 
are as bright and various as those of 
the men. To persons habituated how- 
ever to the easy and flowing attire of 
Sorat tinéeas ayplon pute 
sty i appears particular- 
y equesi by nor can we altogether 

ivest ourselves of those ideas of ridi- 
cule which we are accustomed to at- 
tach to such antiquated forms, both on 
the stage and in the pictures of the leat 
generation. Among the peasant girls, 
you often. meet with much beauty ; 

t, for the most part, the women of 
the Tyrol are not nearly so striking 
as the men; an observation which 
seems applicable to most mountainous 
countries, and to none more than to 
the West Highlands of Scotland. 

It is of more i to observe 


that the Tyrolese peasantry are every 


where courteous and pleasing in their 
demeanour, both towards s 
and their own countrymen. In this 
respect, their manners have i 
been misrepresented. If a tra 
addresses them in the style of i 
lence or reproach, which is generally 
used towards the lower orders in 
France or Italy, he will in all proba. 
wey meet with a repulse, and if the 
insult is carried farther, he may, per 
haps, have cause permanently to re 
pent the indiscretion of his 
For the Tyrolese are a free people; 
and though subject to a despotic go. 
vernment, their own state preserves 
its liberty as entire as if it acknowe 
ledged no superior to its own autho. 
rity. The peasantry too are of a keen 
and enthusiastic temper; grateful to 
the last degree for kindness or condes 
scension, but feelingly alive on the 
other hand to any thing like contemps 
or derision in the manner of their sue 
periors. Dwelling too in a country 
where all are equal, and where few 
noble families or great proprietors 
are to be found, ie are little ac 
customed to brook insults of any 
kind, or to submit to from 
strangers which they would not tole- 
rate from their own countrymen. A 
similar temper of mind may be obe 
served among the Scotch Highlanders, 
it has been noticed in the mountains 
of Nepaul and Cabul, and has 
characterised the Arabian tribes ; 
indeed it belongs generally to all 
classes of the people in those situations 
where the debasing effects of the pror 
gress of wealth, and the division of 
bour have not been felt, and where, 
from whatever causes, the individuals 
in the lower ranks of life are called ins 
to active and strenuous exertion, and 
compelled to act for themselves in the 
conduct of life. 
If a stranger however behaves te- 
wards the Tyrolese peasantry with the 
ordinary courtesy with which an E 
lishman is accustomed to address 
people of his own country, there is ne 
part of the world in which he will 
meet with a more cordial reeeption, or 
where he will find a more affectionate 
or grateful return for the smallest acts 
of kindness, Among these untutored 
people, the gratitude for any good 
deed on the part of their superiors, 
not as in more civilized states, the re 
sult of any habitual awe for their rank, 
or of any selfish consideration of the. 


cn 
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advantage to be derived from cultivat- 


their will. It is the sponta- 
es red of benevolent feeling, 
of feeling springing from the uncor- 
rupted dictates of their hearts, and en+ 
hanced by the feudal attachment with 
which they naturally are inclined to 
regatd those in a higher rank than 
themselves. ee the Tyrolese 
aré entirely free, and though the Em- 
peror but 4 nominal sove- 
reignty over apt oe the warm feel« 
ings of feudal fidelity have nowhere 
maintained their place so inviolate as 
among their mountains ; and this feel- 
ing of feudal respect and affection is 
extended by them to the higher classes, 
whenever they behave towards them 
with any thing like kindness or gentle- 
fess of manners. It has arisen from 
the situation of their country, 
in w oe ae of the 
er , and where the peasan 
~- almost the entire land of whic 
it consists, and where, at the same 
time, the bonds of feudal attachment 
have been pee ate, with scrupulous 
care, for political sone 4 their in- 
dulgent government, that the peasan 
oe aod the independence ~ 
pride of republican states with the de« 
voted and romantic fidelity to their 
sovereign, which characterises the in« 
oe of ary ne a 
e peasan of Switzerland, the 
regard rue Pend as eomposit the 
state, and would disdain to crouch be- 
fore any other power. Like the High- 
landers of Scotland, they are actuated 
by the warmest and most enthusiastic 
ny towards their sovereign; and 
i them they have not scrupled on 
many occasions to expose their lives 
and fortunes in a doubtful and often 
hopeless s le in his cause. From 
these causes has arisen, that singular 
mixture of loyalty and independence, 
of stubbornness and courtesy, of re< 
blican pride and chivalrous fidelity, 
by which their character is distinguish- 
from that of every other people in 


Hi may be as a lead- 
feature in the sllentioes the Ty- 

, as indeed it is of all the Ger- 

man people. In no situation and un- 
det no circumstances is a stranger in 
danger of being deceived by them. 
They will, in many instances, sacrifice 
their own interests rather than betray 
what they consider as so sacred a duty 
as that of preserving inviolate their 
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faith with foreigners. In this r 
their conduct affords a very strikin 
contrast to the conduct of the Fren 
and Italians, whose rapacity and mean- 
ness have long been ed and com+ 
mented on by every traveller, Yet, 
amidst all our indignation at that cha+ 
racter, it may be » whe 
ther it does not arise natutally and 
inevitably from the system of govern 
ment to which they have had the mis« 
fortune to be subjected. Honesty is 
a virtue practised and esteemed among 
men who have a character to support, 
and who feel their own importance in 
the scale of society. Generally it will 
be found to prevail in ion to the 
weight which is attached to individual 
character; that is, to the freedom 
which the people enjoy. Cheating, on 
the other hand, is the usual and obvi- 
“ pane meet = Ad men who 

ve never mn taught to respect 
themselves, and whose personal quali- 
ties are entirely ovetlooked by the 
higher orders of the state. If Engs 
land and Switzerland and the Tyrol 
had been subjected by any train of un« 
fortunate events to the same despotism 
which has degraded the character of 
the lower orders in France and Italy, 
they would probably have had as little 
reason as their more servile neighbours 
to have prided themselves on the 
honesty and integrity of their national 
character. 


Perhaps the most remarkable feature 
in the character of the Tyrolese, is 
their uniform riety, a fckng which 
is nowhere so universally dif as 
among their sequestered vallies. The 
most cursory view of the country is 
sufficient to demonstrate the strong 
hold which religion has taken of the 
minds of the peasantry. Chapels are 
built almost at every half mile on the 
principal roads, in which the passenger 
may perform his devotions, or which 
may awaken the thoughtless mind to 
a recollection of its religious duties. 
The rude efforts of we nt os been 
exerted to pourtra ng events 
in our Saviour’s life 3 and innumerable 

carved in wood, attest, in every 
part of the country, both the barbar- 
ous taste of the people, and the fers 
vour of their religious im ions.— 
Even in the higher parts of the moun- 
tains, where hardly any vestiges of 
human cultivation are-to be , in 


the depth of untrodden forests, or on 
the summit of seemingly inaccessible 
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cliffs, the symbols of devotion are 
to be found, and the cross rises every 
where amidst the wilderness, as if to 
mark the triumph of Christianity over 
the greatest obstacles of nature. Nor 
is it only in solitudes or deserts that 
the vestiges of their devotion are to be 
found. In the vallies and in the ci- 
ties it still preserves its ancient sway 
over the people. On the exterior of 
most. houses the legend of some fa- 
vourite saint, or the sufferings of some 

martyr, are to be found ; and 
the poor inhabitant thinks himself se- 
cure from the greater evils of life un- 
der the guardianship of their heavenly 
aid. In every valley numerous spires 
are to be seen rising amidst the beau- 
ty of the surrounding scene, and re- 
minding the traveller of the piety of 
its simple inhabitants. On Sunday 
the whole people flock to church in 
their neatest and gayest attire ; and so 
great is the number who thus frequent 
these places of worship, that it is not 
unfrequent to see the ts kneel- 
ing on the turf in the churchyard 
where mass is performed, from being 
unable to find a place within its walls. 


Regularly in the evening prayers are 
read in every family ; and the travel- 


ler who passes through the villages at 
the hour of twilight, often sees through 
their latticed windows the young and 
the old kneeling together round their 
humble fire, or is warned of his ap- 
proach to human habitation, by hear- 
ing their evening hymns stealing 
through the silence and solitude of the 
forest. 

Nor is their devotion confined to 
acts of external homage, or the ob- 
servance of an unmeaning ceremony. 
Debased as their religion is by the ab- 
surdities and errors of the Catholic 
form of worship ; and mixed up as it 
is with innumerable legends and vi- 
sionary tales, it yet preserves enough 
of the pure spirit of its divine origin 
to influence, in a great degree, the 
conduct of their private lives. The 
Tyrolese have not yet learned that im- 
morality in private life may be par- 
doned by the observance of certain 
ceremonies, or that the profession of 
faith purchases a dispensation from 
the of obedience. These, the na- 
tural and the usual attendants of the 
Catholic faith in richer states, have 
not reached their poor and sequester- 
ed vallies. The purchase of absolu- 
tion by money is there almost unknown. 


tic or conjugal duties more strictly gy 


faithfully observed: and in none dp’ 


the parish priests exercise a stricter oy 


more conscientious control over the: 


conduct of their flock. Their infiys 
ence is not weakened as in a more ads 
vanced state of society by a discord. 
ance of religious tenets; nor is the 


consideration due to this sacred - 


function, lost in the homage paid 
to rank, or opulence, or power, 
Placed in the midst of a people who 
acknowledge no superiors, and who 
live almost universally from the 
produce of their little domains, and 
strangers alike to the arts of luxury, 
and the seductions of fashion, the pa 
rish-priest is equally removed from 
temptation himself, and relieved from 
guarding against the great sources of 
wickedness in others. He is at once 
the priest, and the judge of his parish ; 
the infallible criterion in matters of 
faith, and the umpire, in the occas 
sional disputes which happen among 
them. Hence has arisen that res 
markable veneration for their spiritual 
guides, by which the peasantry are dis 
tinguished ; and it is to this cause 
that we are to ascribe the singular fact 
that their priests were their principal 
leaders in the war with France, and 
that while their nobles almost univers 
sally kept back, the people followed 
with alacrity the call of their pastors, 
to take up arms in support of the Aus- 
trian cause. 

In one great virtue, the peasants in 
this country (in common it must be 
owned with most Catholic states,) are 
particularly worthy of imitation. The 
virtue of charity, which is too much 
overlooked in many Protestant king- 
doms, but which the Catholic religion 
so uniformly and sedulously enjoins, 
is there practised, to the greatest de« 
gree, and by all classes of the people. 
Perhaps there are few countries in 
which, owing to the absence of manus 
factures and great towns, ge: ap- 
pears so rarely, or in which the great 
body of the people live so universally 
in a state of comfort. . Yet, whenever 
wretchedness does appear, it meets 
with immediate and effectual relief. 
Nor is their charity confined to actual 
mendicants, but extends to all whom 
accident or misfortune has involved im 
casual distress. Each valley supports 
its own poor; and the little store of 
every cottage, like the meal of 
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Jrish cottager, is always open to. any 
one who really requires its assistance. 
This benevolent disposition springs, no 
doubt, in @ great measure from the 
state in which society exists 
these remote districts ; but it is 
to.be ascribed not less to the efforts of 
the , who incessantly enjoin this 
great Christian duty, and point it out 
as the chief means of atoning for past 
tran i Much as we may la- 
ment the errors of the Catholic, and 
clearly a8 we may see its tendency, 
(at least in its more corrupt forms) 
tonourish private immorality, and ex- 
tinguish civil liberty, it is yet impos- 
sible to deny, that, in the great duty 
of Christian charity, whichit invariably 
enjoins, it has atoned for a multitude 
of sins ; and to suspect that amidst the 
austerity and severity of the presby- 
terian discipline, we have too much 
lost sight of the charity of the gospel ; 
and that with us a pretended indigna- 
tion for the vices which involve so 
many of the poor in distress, too often 
serves a8 a pretext for refusing to mi- 
sery that relief to which from what- 
ever cause it has arisen, our Saviour 
tells us that it is entitled. 

There is something singularly de- 
lightful in the sway which religion 
thus maintains in these savage and se- 
questered regions. In ancient times, 
we are informed, these mountains 
were inhabited by the Rhaetians, the 
fiercest and most barbarous of the 
tribes, who dwelt in the fastnesses of 
the mountains, and of whose savage 
manners Livy has given so striking an 
account in his description of Hannibal’s 
Passage of the Alps. Many Ro- 
man legions were impeded in their 

ess, or thinned of their numbers, 

y these cruel barbarians; and even 
after they were reduced to subjection, 
by the expedition of Drusus, it was 
still esteemed a service of the utmost 
danger to leave the high road, or ex- 
plore the remote recesses of the coun- 
try. Hence the singular fact, almost 
incredible in modern times, that even 
in the days of Pliny, several hundred 
years after the first passage of these 
mountains by the Roman troops, the 
source of both the Rhine and the Iser 
were unknown ; and that the natural- 
ist of Rome was content to state, a 
century after the establishment of a 
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Roman statian at Sion, that the Rhone 
took its rise ‘‘ in the most hidden parts 
of the earth, in the region of pe 
tual night, amidst forests for ever in« 
accessible tolhuman approach.” Hence 
it is too, that almost all the inscrip- 
tions on the votive offerings which 
have been discovered in the ruins of 
the temple of Jupiter Penninus, at 
the summit of the great St Bernard, 
and many of which come down to a 
late period in the his’ of the em- 
pire speak of the gratitude of the pas- 
sengers for having escaped the extraor- 
dinary perils of the journey. The 
Roman authors always speak of the 
Alps with expressions of dismay and 
horror, as the scenes only of winter and 
desolation, and as the abodes of bar- 
barous tribes. “‘ Nives coelo prope im~ 
miste, tecta informia imposita rupibus 
pecora jumenta que torrida frigore ho- 
mines intonsi et inculti, animalia in- 
animaque omnia rigentia gelu cetera 
visu. quam dictu foediora terrorem re 
novarunt.”* No attempt accordingly 
appears to have been made by any of 
the Romans in later times to explore 
the remoter recesses of the mountains 
now so familiar to every traveller ; 
but while the Emperors constructed 
magnificent highways across their 
summits to connect Italy with the 
northern provinces of the empire, 
they suffered the vallies on either side 
to remain in their pristine state of 
barbarism, and hastened into remoter 
districts to spread that cultivation of 
which the Alps, with their savage in- 
habitants, seemed to them incapable. 
What is it then which has wrought so 
wonderful a change in the manners, 
the habits, and the condition of the 
inhabitants of those desolate regions ? 
What is it which has spread cultiva~ 
tion through wastes, deemed in an« 
cient times inaccessible to human im- 
provement, and humanized the man 
ners of a people remarkable only, un 
der the Roman sway, for the ferocit 
and barbarism of their institutions ¢ 
From what cause has it happened that 
those savage mountaineers who resist~ 
ed all the acts of civilization by which 
the Romans established their sway 
over mankind, and continued even to 
the overthrow of the empire, impervi- 
ous to all the efforts of ancient m= 
provement, should, in later times, 
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have so entirely changed their charac. gratitude with which the Rottanigy 
ter, and have appeared, even from the vellers recorded in the temple of 

first dawn of modern civilization, mild ter their gratitude for having uae 
and humane in their character and the dangers of the even itt the 
manners? From what but from the days of Adrian and the Antonines, 


influence of Retic1on—of that reli- and reflects on the perfect safetywigh, 


gion which calmed the savage feelings which he can now traverse the rem 

of the human mind, and spread its test recesses of the Alps, he will 

beneficial influence among the re+ with thankfulness of the ego 

mhotest habitations of men ; and which which this wonderful deen 

— its disciples, to leave the effected, and with ven of 
and comforts of southern cli- Saint whose name has for a 


mates, to diffuse knowledge and hu- ae been affixed to the pass wher 


manity through i itable realms, influence first reclaimed the pom 
and spread, even amidst the regions ple from their barbarous life; and ig 
of winter and desolation, the light and crossing the defile of Mount Brenner; 
the blessings of a spiritual faith. where the abbey of Wilten first offen 
Universally it been observed ed an asylum to the pilgrim, he will 
t the whole extent of the feel with a late eloquent and amiable 
Alps, that the earliest vestiges of ci- writer how fortunate it is “ that relis 
vilization, and the first traces of order gion has penetrated these fastnesses 
and industry which appeared afterthe impervious to human power, and 
overthrow of the Roman empire, were spread her influence over solitudes 
to be found in the immediate neigh- where human laws are of no avail; 
of the religious establish- that where precaution is impossible, 
mients ; and it is to the unceasing ef- and resistance useless, she spreads her 
forts of the clergy during the centu- invisible egis over the traveller, and 
ries of barbarism which followed that conducts him secure under her 
event, that the judicious historian of tection through all the dangers of his 
Switzerland ascribes the early civiliza- way. When, in such situations, he 
tion and humane disposition of the reflects upon his security, and retol- 
Helvetic tribes.* Placed as we are ata lects that these mountains, so savage 
distance from the time when this great and so well adapted to the purposes of 
change was effected, and accustomed murderers and banditti, have not, in 
to manners in which its influence has the memory of man, been stained with 
long ago been established, we can human blood, he ought to do justices 
hardly conceive the difficulties with to the cause, and gratefully acknows 
which the earlier professors of our ledge the beneficent influence of relis 
faith had to struggle in subduing the gion. Impressed with these reflec. 
cruel ities, and calming the re- tions, he will behold with indulgenee, 
waiiiehal pomicted, that subsisted among perhaps even with interest, the crosses 
pe ccnp tribes who had conquers which vw gener: Nog - — a 
3; nor would we, » & ipice, and the little chape' 
be inclined to credit the cmenlavet lowed ut of the rock where the todd 
the heroic sacrifices which were then is narrowed ; he will consider them a8 
made by numbers of great and good to many pledges of security ; and rest 
men who devoted themselves to the assured, that, as long as the pious 
eonversion of the Alpine tribes did mountaineer continues to adore the 
not their institutions remain to this ‘“ Good Shepherd,” and to beg the 
day as a monument of their virtue; prayer of the “ afflicted mother,” he 
did we not still seea number of will never cease to befriend the travel 
benevolent men who seclude them- ler, nor to discharge the duties of hos 
selves from the world, and dwell inthe _pitality.”+ 
regions of perpetual snow, inthe hope It must be admitted, at the samé 
of ae oe individuals from a time, that the Tyrolese are in the 
miserable When the traveller greatest degree superstitious, and that 
on the summit of the St Bernard reads their devotion, warm and enthusi 
the warm and touching expressions of astic as it is, is frequently mis 





* Planta, vol. 1. p. 17, &e. 
+ Eustace, 1.98. 
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+ she’ of its worship. There is’ 
inthe ober in which the be- 


EB i raperoatural in. the 
i powers, in 
A af prophecy to particular indivi- 
and the cy of spiritual be- 
‘ogg in human affairs, is more univer- 
y established. It forms, indeed, 
part of their religious creed, and blends 
in the most singular manner with the 
tales and romantic adven- 
tures which they have attached to the 
history of their saints. But we would 
er most egregiously, if we imagined, 
that this superstition with which the 
whole people are tinged, savours at all 
of a weak or timid disposition, or that 
itis any indication of a na- 
tional character. It partakes of the 
character of the scenery in 
wich they dwell, and is ennobled by 
the generous sentiments which prevail 
among the lowest classes of the people. 
The same men who imagine that they 
see the crucifix bend its head in the 
dusk of the evening, and who hear the 
rattle of arms amid the solitude of the 
mountains, are fearless of death when 
it approaches them through the agency 
ofhuman power. It is a strong feel~ 
ing of religion, and a disposition to 
see, in all the events by which they 
are surrounded, the marks of divine 
protection, which is the foundation of 
thir superstition; and the more 
strongly that they feel reliance on spi- 
ritual interposition, the less inclined 
are they to sink under the reverses of a 


life. 

there 7s a wide distinction between 
superstition and the belief in sorcery or 
witchcraft. The latter is the growth 
of weakness and credulity, and prevails 
most among men of a timid disposition, 
oramong ignorant and barbarous na~ 
tions. The former, though it is found- 
ed on'ignorance, and yields to the ex- 
perience and inostlddee of mankind, 
yet springs from the noblest principles 
of our nature, and is allied to every 
ting by which the history of our spe- 
cies has been dignified in former times. 
It will not be pretended, that the Gre-« 
cian states were deficient either in 
— of talents or heroism of con- 

uet 5 yet tition, in its t 
form, attached. itself to all their 
thoughts, and influenced alike the 
measures of their statesmen and the 
dreams of their philosophers. The 
Roman writers im that very 
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feeling which we would call supersti+ 
tion, the most honourable character 


istic of their le, and ascribed to it 
the memorable series of tri by 
which the history of the ic was 


distinguished. Nulla inquam repub- 
lia aut major aut sanctior fuit, says 
Livy ; and it is to their deep sense of 
religion that Cicero imputes the unpa+ 
ralleled success with which the arms 
of the republic were attended.* Yet 
the religious feeling which was so in- 
timately blended with the Roman cha- 
racter, and which guided the actions 
and formed the minds of the great men 
who adorned her history, was for the 
~— part _— else than that ag 
reliance on the special interposition 
providence, which is the origin of su- 
perstition. The uring the 
wars which followed the introduction 
of the Mahometan faith, were supers 
stitious to the highest degree, yet with 
how many brilliant and ious qua 
lities was their character di tinguished, 
when they triumphantly carried the 
Crescent of Mahomet from the snows of 
the Himmaleh to the shores of the At+ 
lantic. The crusaders even of the high- 
est rank, believed firmly in the mi- 
racles and prophecies which were said 
to have accompanied the march of the 
Christian army ; nor is it perhaps pos- 
sible to find in history an example of 
such extraordinary consequences as fol~ 
lowed the supposed discovery of the 
Holy Lance in the siege of Antioch ; 
yet who will deny to these great men 
the praise of heroic enterprise and 
noble manners? Human nature has 
nowhere appeared in such glorious co- 
lours as in the Jerusalem Delivered of 
Tasso, where the firmness and con+ 
stancy of the Roman patriot is blended 
with the courtesy of chivalrous man- 
ners, and the exalted piety of Chris- 
tian faith ; yet superstition formed a 
part of the character of all his heroes ; 
the courage of Tanered failed when he 
heard the voice of Clorinda in the 
charmed tree ; and the bravest of his 
comrades trembled when they entered 
the enchanted forest, where 
‘* Esce all hor de Ja selva un suon repente, 
Che par rimbombo di terren che treme, 
E’l mormorar degli Austri in lui si sente, 
E’1 pianto d’onda, che fra scogli geme,” 
Examples of this kind may teach us, 
that although superstition in the age, 
and among the society in which we 





* Liv. Lib. i. Cic, de off, Lib. i. c IL. 
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live is the mark of a feeble mind, yet 
that in less enlightened parts of the 
world, it is the mark only of an ardent 
and enthusiastic disposition, such as 
is the foundation of every thing that 
is great or generous in character, or 
elevated spiritual in feeling. A 
ney impressed with re- 
igious feeling, and to whom experience 
has not taught the means by which pro- 
vidence acts in human affairs, must be 
superstitious ; for itis the universal pro- 
pensity of uninstructed man, to imagine 
that a special interposition of the Deity 
is necessary to accomplish the manifes~ 
tation of his will, or the accomplish- 
ment of his purposes in human affairs. 
Nor is there any thing impossible or 
absurd in such a supposition. It might 
have been, that future events were to 
be revealed on particular occasions to 
mankind, as they were during the days 
of ancient prophecy, and that the 
course of human events was to be main- 
tained by special interpositions of di- 
vine ee Experience alone teaches 
us, that this is not the case; it alone 
shews, that the intentions of provi- 
dence are carried into effect through 
the intervention of human agents, and 
that the laws of the moral world work 
out their own accomplishment by the 
‘voluntary acts of free agents. When 
we see how difficult it is to make per- 
sons even of a cultivated understand- 
ing comprehend this subject even in 
the present age, and with all the ex- 
perience which former times have fur- 
nished, we may cease to wonder at the 
superstition which — among the 
peasants of the Tyrol ; we may believe, 
that situated as they are, it is the na- 
tural effusion of a pious spirit un- 
taught by the experience of other ages ; 
and we may discern, in the extrava- 
cies of their | creed, not 
ars than in the sublime piety of New- 
ton, the ation of those common 
laws by which man is bound to his 
Creator. 
pe too of Tyrol, and ~ the 
jacent provinces of Styria and Ca- 
rinthia, is singularly ddinted to nou- 
rish presen and superstitious ideas 
among the peasantry. In every part 
of the world reves Hing tae 
scenery has been found to be the pro- 
lific parent of superstition. It was 
the mists, and the blue lakes, and the 
sounding cataracts of Caledonia, which 
gave birth to the sublime but gloomy 
dreams of Ossian. The same cause 


has operated to a still greater degree 
among the Alps of Tyrol. The gus 
blimity of the objects with whichimay 
is there surrounded—the 
power of the elements which he finds 
continually in action—the utter i 
nificance of his own species, when com. 
an en the gigantic objects in which 
e is placed, conspire to produce that 
distrust of himself, and that: disposi 
tion to cling to higher powers, w 
is the foundation of superstitious feel. 
ing. In cities and in plains, the}. 
bour of man effaces in a certain de. 
these impressions ; the works which 
e has there accumulated, come to 
withdraw the attention from the distant 
magnificence of nature ; while the weak- 
ness of the individual is forgotten inthe 
aggregate force of numbers, or in the 
distractions of civilized life. But amidst 
the solitude of the Alps no such 
can take place. ‘The greatest works of 
man appear there as nothing amidst 
the stupendous objects of nature ; the 
distractions of artificial society are un« 
known amongst its simple inhabitants ; 
and the individual is left in solitude 
to receive the impressions which the 
sublime scenery in which he is placed 
is fitted to produce. Upon minds so 
circumstanced the changes of external 
nature come to be considered as the 
immediate work of some _ invisible 
ower ; the shadows that fall in the 
kes at sunrise, are interpreted as the 
indication of the approach of hostile 
bands—the how] of the winds through 
the forests is thought to be the lamen- 
tations of the dead, who are expiating 
their sins—and the mists that flit over 
the summits of the mountains, seem 
to be the distant skirts of vast armies 
borne in the whirlwind, and treading 
in the storm. 

The Gothic ruins with which 
the Tyrol is filled, contribute in a 
remarkable manner to keep alive these 
superstitious feelings. In many of 
the vallies old castles of vast dimen- 
sions are perched on the summit of 
lofty crags, or raise their mouldering 
towers high on the mountains above 
the aged forests with which they are 
surrounded. These castles, once the 
abode of feudal power, have long since 
been abandoned, or have gradually 
gone to decay, without being — 
dismantled by the proprietors. Wi 
ail of them the people connect some 
romantic or terrible exploit ; and the 
bloody deeds of feudal anarchy are 
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jbered with terror by the’ 





qanits who dwell in the villages at their 
et. Lighitsare often observed at night 
‘towers which have been uninhabit- 
@@ for centuries ; and bloody figures 
javelbeen distinetly seen to flit through 
Saar depeeeed bee The ete 
sift hangs on walls in man 
the castles, has been Jed 
) to’ move, and the plumes to 
qave, when the Tyrolese army were 
victorious in war. Groans are still 
heard in the neighbourhood of the 
dungeons where the victims of feudal 
anny were formerly slain ; and the 
erdel Baron, who ted his people 
in his sa passion for the chase, is 
often heard to shriek in the forests of 
the Unterberg, and to howl as he flies 
from the dogs, whom he had trained 
to the scent of human blood. 

) titions too, of a gentler and 
more holy kind, have arisen from the 
devout feelings of the people, and the 
‘associations connected with particular 
spots where persons of extraordinary 
@metity have dwelt. In many of the 
— ne of fe rm ome on 

verge of perpet esolation, her- 
wits in former times fixed their abode; 
and the imagination of the peasants still 
fancies that their spirits hover around 
the spot where their earthly trials were 
endured. mr op who have 
in the gloom of the evening by the cell 
where the bones of a saint are laid, re- 
late that they distinctly heard his voice 
as he repeated his evening prayers, and 
saw his form as he knelt before the 
erucifix which the piety of succeed- 
‘ing ages had erected in his hermitage. 
image of many a patron saint has 
‘been seen to shed tears, when a re- 
verse has happened to the Tyrolese 
arms; and the garlands which are 
‘hung round the crosses of the Virgin 
wither when the hand which raised 
‘them has fallen in battle. Peasants 
Po ter cep aug ip tig to 
‘take shelter in the little chapels which 
‘re scattered over the country, have 
seen the crucifix bow its head ; and so- 
eat is heard wth «ache 
pers, in the hi chape e moun- 
‘tains. Seedians pealing of the or- 
gan, and the chant of innumerable 
‘voices is there distinctly perceptible ; 
amd the peasant, when returning at 
t- from the chase, often trembles 
when he beholds funereal processions, 
clothed in white, marching in silence 
~~ ee gloom of the forests, or 
oL. V. 
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slowly mov the clouds that float 
iy moving on the clouds that: bx 


over the summit of 


A country so cireumstanced, abound- 


ing with every thing that is grand’ 
beautifal in natural Aiea vite 


ong wn: apr re hand, 
peopled 1 by the phantoms of an extra- 
vagaht yet sublime superstition, and 
still inhabited by a valiant'and enthu- 
siastic people, seems of all others to be 
the fit theatre of poetical fancy. It is 
i ewe ee pom that » 
poet has appeared to glean the legen 
and ballads that are scattered through 
this interesting country, to perpetuate 
the aerial beings with which supersti- 
tion has filled its wilds, and to 
its mouldering castles with the recital 
of the many heroic and romantic ad- 
ventures which have occurred within 
their walls. When we recollect the 
unparalleled interest which the genius 
of the present day has given to the 
per and the of the Scot- 
tish people, it is impossible not to re- 
gret, that no kindved mind has im- 
mortalized the still more wild and 
peng bmi that have occurred 
ne the a gee and Ms 
ime scenery e t 
us hope, that the sitliecry douniti of 
Austria will not long continue to 


smother the genius, by restraining the 
freedom of those higher classes of her 


people where ical talents are to be 
found ; and that, before the present 
traditions are forgotten, or the enthu- 
siasm which the war has excited is sub- 
sided, there may yet arise the Scott 
of the south of Europe. 

The great circumstance which dis- 
tinguishes the Tyrolese from their 
neighbours the Swiss, to whom in 
many respects they bear a close resem- 
blance, is in the animation and cheer- 
fulness of their prea  a — Swiss 
are by nature a grave and heavy peo- 
ple ; nor is this iar character the 
result of their republican institutions, 
for we are told by Planta, that their 
stupidity had become proverbial. in 
France before the time of their repub- 
lic. The Tyrolese, on the other hand, 
are a ch 1 and lively people, full 
of fire and animation, enthusiastically 
devoted to their favourite pursuits, 
and extremely warm in their resent- 
ments. Public games are frequent in 
every valley ; and the keen penetrating 
look of the peasants shews with what 
alacrity they enter a any subject in 
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interested. This strik- 
pie, they are inter d setkr 


in 
two le appears in their dif- 
ent pty of conducting war. 
‘irm in the maintenance of their pur- 
pose, and undaunted in the discharge 
3 military duty, the Swiss are valu- 
able chiefly for their stubborn quali- 
ties—for that obstinate courage on 
which a commander can rely with 
per certainty sr the ee capone 
an ition which ma assign 
for thekr defence. It m1 their stub- 
born resistance, ingly, which 
first laid the foundation of the inde- 
pendence of their republic, and which 
taught the Imperialists and the Bur- 
sagan at Laupen and Morat, that 
le pride of feudal power, and the ar- 
dour of chivalrous enterprise, may 
seek in vain to crush “ the might 
that slumbers in a peasant’s arm.” In 
later times the same disposition has 
been evinced in the conduct of the 
Swiss Guards, in the Place Carousel, 
_all of whom were massacred at their 
t, without the thought of capitula- 
m or retreat being once stirred a- 
mongst them. The T'yrolese, on the 
other hand, are more distinguished by 
fhe fiery and impetuous mode of 
ing. In place of waiting, like 
the Snis infantry, the charges of their 
enemies, they rush on unbidden to 
the attack, and often accomplish, by 
the hardihood of the enterprise, what 
more cautious troops could never suc- 
in effecting. In this respect 


ceed 
a | resemble more nearly the High- 


clans, who, in the rebellion in 
1745, rushed with the broad sword on 
ish regiments ; or the pea- 


‘sanfs La Vendee, who, without 


cannon or ammunition, assaulted the 
yeteran armies of the republic, and 


y the fury of their onset, frequently 


ed armies with whom they 
would have been utterly unable to 


cope in a more regular system of war- 
fare. 


One reflection there is, which may 
be drawn from the determined valour 
lese, and their success 
cg e disciplined armies of 

rance, which it is of the utmost im- 

ce to impress steadily on our 
minds, It is this; that the changes 
in the art of war in modern times has 
produced no alteration on the ability 


of freedom to resist the aggressionggy 
tic powers ; but that still, 
ancient times, the discipline and, 
numbers of arbitrary governments qr 
alike unavailing against the 
valour of a free people. In every 
and in ony Part of the world, exam. 
ples are to be found of the defeatiog 
great and powerful armies by the eogl 
and steady resistance whieh chara. 
terises the inhabitants of free states, 
This is matter of proverbial remarks 
but it is of the more importance.to 
observe, that this general steadiness 
and valour, which seek for no 
but in the courage of the indivi 
can be attained pos § by the diffusion 
of civil liberty, and that the valuerof 
such qualities is as strongly felt ip 
modern wers as it was in any 
period of the world. It is related by 
Homer, that at the siege of Troy, the 
Trojan troops, in whom the vicini 
of Asia had introduced the customs.of 
orici:tal warfare, and the feelings of 
oriental despotism, supported . each 
other’s courage by shouts and cries 
during the heat of the battles; while 
the Grecians, in whom, as Mitford 
has observed, the monarchical form of 
government was even then tempered 
by a strong mixture of republican 
freedom,* stood firm, in perfect si- 
lence, waiting the command of their 
chiefs, The passage is remarkable, as 
it shews how early, in the history of 
mankind, the great lines of distinction 
between the courage of freemen and 
slaves was drawn; nor can we perhaps 
any where find, in the subsequent an- 
nals of the world, a closer resemblance 
to what occurred in the struggle bee 
tween English freedom and French 
yr on the field of Waterloo. 
“The Grecian phalanx,” says, the 
t,t “ marched in close order, the 
eaders directing each his own band. 
The rest were mute; insomuch, that 
you would say, in so great a multitude 
there was no voice. Such was the sie 
lence with, which they res 
watched for the word of 
from their officers. But the cries of the 
Trojan army resembled the bleating 
of » when they are driven into the 
fold, and hear the cries of their lambs. 
Nor did the voice of one people rise 
from their lines, but a confused mix- 
ture of many tongues,”—The same 





* Mitford, i. 158. 


+ Iliad ii. 427, 
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has been observed in all 
distinction ) 

riods of the world, between the na- 
eo oending courage of freemen, 
gadthe artificial or transitory ardour 
the of despotic states. It 
was thus that the three hundred Spar- 
tans stood the shock of a mighty ar- 
my in the defile of Thermopyle ; and 
it was from the influence of the same 
feeling, that with not less devoted va- 
lour, the fifteen hundred Swiss died 
in the cemetery of St James in the 
battle of Basle. The same individual 
determination which enabled the citi- 
gns of Milan to overthrow the whole 
feudal power of Frederick Barbarossa 
om the plain of Legnano, animated the 
hepherds of the Alps, when they 
trampled under foot the pride of the 
imperial nobility on the field of Sem- 
, and annihilated the chivalry of 
the Bold on the shores of Mo- 

rat. It was among the free inhabi- 
tants of the Flemish provinces, that 
Count Tilly found the materials of 
those brave Walloon guards, who, as 
contemporary writers inform us, might 
be knocked down or trampled under 
foot, but could not be constrained to 
fly by the arms of Gustavus at the 
battle of Leipsic ;* and the celebrity 
of the Spanish infantry declined from 
the time that the liberties of Arragon 
and Castile was extinguished by 
Charles V. ‘ There is ample room,” 
a8 a late eminent writert has well ob- 
served, “ for national exultation at the 
names of Cressy, Poitiers,and Agincourt. 
So great was the disparity of numbers 
those famous days, that we can- 

not, with the French historian, attri- 
bute the discomfiture of their hosts 
merely to mistaken tactics and too im- 
petuous valour. They yielded rather 
tothe intrepid steadiness in danger, 
which had unig become the charac- 
teristic of our English soldiers, and 
which, during four centuries, has en- 
sured their superiority wherever igno- 
rance or infatuation has not led them 
into the field. But these victories, and 
the qualities that segured them, must 
iefly be ascribed to the freedom of 
our constitution and the superior con- 
dition of the people.—Not the nobili- 
ty of England, not the feudal tenants, 


won the battles of Cressy and Poitiers; 
for these were fully matched in the 


drew the bow with strong’ and ‘steady 
arms, accustomed to its use in ir 
native fields, and rendered fearless ‘by 
et competence and civil. frée- 
om.” 
Now, after all that we have heard: 
of the art of vate formed into 
a regular system, soldier being 
reduced ba mere machiné, and of the 
progress of armies being made the sub- 
ject of arithmetical ion; it is 
truly consoling to find the discom- 
fiture of the greatest and most disci~ 
plined army which the world has ever 
seen, brought about by the same’ cause 
which, in former times, have so often’ 
given victory to the cause of freedom ; 
to find the victories of Naefels and 
Morgarten renewed in the triumph of 
the Tyrolese patriots, and the ancient: 
superiority of the English Anerson 
asserted, as in the days of Cressy 
Agincourt, on the field of Waterloo. 
Nor is it perhaps the least remarkable 
fact of that memorable day, that while 
the French army, like the Trojans of 
old, animated their courage by inces- 
sant cries; the English battalions, 
like the Greek phalanxes, waited in 
silence the charge of their enemies: 
proving thus, in the severest of all 
trials, that the art of war has made no 
change on the qualities essential in the 
soldier ; and that the determined cour- 
age of freemen is still able, as in the 
days of Marathon and Platea, to over- 
come the utmost efforts of military 
power. It is interesting to find the 
same Sy 2 distinguishing the ar- 
mies of a free people in such distant 
periods of the world; and it is the fit 
subject, not merely of national pride, 
butofuniversal thankfulness todiseover, 
that there arequalities in the composition 
of a great army which it is beyond the 
power of despotism to command ; and 
that the utmost efforts of the military 
art, aided by the strongest incitements 
to military distinction, cannot p 
that steady and unbending valour 
which springs from the enjoyment of 


CIVIL LIBERTY. 





* Memoirs of a Cavalier, by Defoe. 


+ Hallam’s Middle Ages, i. 74. 


t 1 Froissart, i. c. 162. 
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Wauxw Kempferhausen sat down after reading this composition, wevaing 

say, that the feeling uppermost in our mind was one of regret that he should: 
‘ound 


e 


this subject so ily toa termination. In’ looking 
Seg wha it is not to te wee boon we observed some sighs; 
toms, as if the whole of our friends had not been quite so unifo mm 
interruptedly delighted as ourselves. In short, Tickler, Odoherty, and the 
Ettrick, Shepherd, manifested pretty plainly, that they thought the Ham» 
was still somewhat subject to his old infirmity of amplification. Wage: 

tle and Morris, on the contrary, Jarvie, Mullion, and Buller of Brazennoge, 
were enthusiastic in their applauses of the German’s Essay; and,» sips: 
pone ther decision, we could not hesitate to expres to the aap 

i > our conviction that his powers were expanding themselves:in » 
manner most luxuriantly promising, and our hope and confidence that hence. 
forth he would form one of the most efficient and vigorous of all our Contr 
butors. The Shepherd remarked, that ee a ns end 
ought he kenned, but he was sure it was an unco ane—and luik,” quot: 
he, .“‘.gin Hector be not shaking himself frae side to side, and yawning ‘and 
nugzling as if he had been listening to ane of Mr R—— of Y——'s* very: 
weariesomest action-sermons. The lad will not be the worse of a to weet: 
his whistle ony way.”—“ Gie him a bumper by all meafis,” quoth Jarvies;—« 
“f.indeed, if he were to get his right, he would get mair nor ane, for here's: 
twa or three that have not been listeners—only look, Mr Tickler, we've 
left enough to fangt anither bowl.”—‘‘ You may make the next one: 
Bailie,” says Tickler, “ for its my turn to be spokesman—you:know: 
the article goes round the opposite way from the bottle.” Then turning to 
the chair,—‘‘ Mr Editor,” continued the Senior, “‘ we've got a new Number 
of the Edinburgh Review since you left us, and, if you please, I shall:readay 
few remarks I have jotted down concerning it. I would not have taken so 
Tauch trouble, only I was surprised to see them holding up their heads's0: 
briskly on some points, considering what a nailer you gave them so very lately. 

-€ Goon, Mr Tickler,” we interrupted ; “‘ you need not hesitate to enter 
upon any topjc from fear of being tedious. As yet nihil quod tetigisti non orw 
nasti; and.even here we have no doubt, materiam superabit opus !”—Euw 
ed by these words, the Sage drew down Spindpentoaios foam his forehead, 
ing his throat with a few portentous hems, he thrust his left. 
hand into his waistcoat pocket, and stretching forth the dexter with its MSS. 
to within a few inches of ourself, began to read as follows in a distinct. voices 
The mysterious music of some of his solemn cadences, seemed at first to alarm: 
and astonish the southern part of his hearers, but the strong sense of the matt 
seon overcame all these lesser emotions, and seldom has even a Tickler been 
listened to by a more attentive auditory. 


u 


H 





* Of this excellent gentleman we embrace this opportunity of recording an interesting 
anecdote. Some years ago, when the Ettrick Shepherd had Dr Anderson (editor of the 
British Poets) and Mr Wordsworth (author of the Excursion) as his guests in Yarrow, he 
carried them one forenoon to eat some bread and cheese in the manse, and taste the mir 
nister’s home-brewed, which is proverbial for its good qualities in that part of the coun- 
try. During this cold collation, a great deal of highly instructive and intellectual conver-, 
sation occurred, as might have naturally been expected, at a meeting of four such 

men. As they were going away, the minister called back Hogg, and—** Faith, 

»” said he, “ he’sa fae chiel that Wordsworth—he’s very discreet and well in- 

I really never heard of a horse-couper quoting poetry before in all my life.” It 

is almost needless to observe, that the excellent minister had supposed himself to be'enter’ 


taining the eminent horse-dealer of Leith Walk,—a conjecture which was doubtless suffix, - 


ciently natural, considering Hogg’s well-known love for appearing at the weekly sales, at 
that . The Shepherd, we suppose, now undeceived him. 


5 itory: : 
+ We believe, that to fang a well signifies to pour into it sufficient liquid to set the , 
pump at work again. 
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ite EDITOR, 
over this last number 

Review, for I always like to 
our friends are getting on, 
the stirring spirit of Mr 
been able to pierce the 
load of dulness with which 
2 Ne name ae 
, literally nothing, 
i won eoew to divide the gather. 
; and if matters go on at this 

id the lively Editor will 
suffocated. It has 
afforded me some amusement to ob- 
serve the 
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eclipse which we all lament. It is 
plain to every one, indeed, that Mr 
Jeffrey pants for very existence under 
the encumbering help of his new col- 


“ina, indeed, have we got in this 
new Number? Passing over the in- 
genious labours of the Frisick anti- 
, and the bad jokes of the Bo- 
tany Bay politician, we come to No 


8, in which no one can fail to 


§ 


can more highly admire this ingenious 
a .. His hebdomadal 
ity of disquisition—his modest 


SS Ek of his betters—his 
inimitable skill when w his own 
moper arena, and valiantly squabbling 
deacons and policemen—his 
and original schemes for paying 
national debt, and checking the city 
atcounts—in.. short, his services uni- 
versal and particular — political and 
financial—with tongue and with pen, 
in gossipping, grinning, and growli 
can mat ay cufficiently appreciated. 
But with the most profound 
for this laborious and useful person, I 
cannot say that his reviews edify me 
greatly. I like the raw material of 
Adam Smith as it exists in his own 
book, far better than after it has been 
manufactured on the Spinning Jenny 
of this operative reviewer. 

Tmust confessat once, that I have never 
seen @ more specimen of pros- 
ing and pedantry than this paper, which 
is entitled, “Commercial Embarrass- 
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ments—Trade with France.” “What 
are the ‘public to think ‘of the ‘wises 
acre, who tells them, with ‘a didactic 
air, that “‘a sudden *céssation of the 
demand for any = of commodities 
necessarily subjects the persons engaged 
in their manufacture to considerable 
distress and difficulty.” p. 14. Heres: 


a discovery in political worthy 
of the sagecious President of the Board 
of —e himself. After having’: 
in this masterly and ork mane 
ae laid down his princi hare 
proceeds to ‘that ‘it ‘is ‘not 

easy to convert a machine for spin«’ 
ning cotton into a thrashing-mill, ‘or, 
as he learnedly expresses it, to transfer 
fixed capital (p. 49)—that ‘war may 
increase or diminish foreign trade 
(ibid)—that during the late war, ‘the 
French did not me soldiers so 
much from the mere love of fighting; as 
from the difficulty of any 
thing else to do—that their ene~ 
mies were pleased to take the com- 
merce of the whole world under their 
own management—and that the ex- 
traordinary prosperity enjoyed by this 
country, arose out of ‘its commercial 
monopoly—its increased ‘population 
and many other causes “of an infe~ 
rior and subordinate description, which 
we leave to the sagacity of our readers 


to discover and cee ” (p. 61. 
This is well ; but I sri ri 
much progress has been made by the 
rotatory motion of the Reviewer. We 
had the whole trade, or a monopoly of 
trade, during the war; we have nota 
monopoly at mt; we have, there- 
fore, less trade and more distress than 
during the war. This is a sober and 
certain truth indeed ; but it might 
have been told in a single sentence 
better than in this elaborate and un- 
profitable dissertation. 

“ But the restoration of tranquillity. 
disclosed the brittle and insecure na- 
ture of the foundations on which the 
imposing fabric of our ity had 
been raised.” Admire the eloquence of 
the Champion of Burgh Reform. Does 
he mean, that mega, could not 
enjoy, in perpetuity, 
of that universal Bae which 
has ne A described as the source of 
* extraordi prosperity,” we ought 
therefore to have jected a Pram 
years lease of them which 
policy had put into our >? Was 
it nothing to have enjoyed so long the 
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) 
vast gains of an unlimited monopol 
as a set off @ course of anperel. 
leled iture, although we may 
now be to abandon what every 
one must have recognised as contin- 
gent upon, and commensurate with, 
astate of war? If it be true, as this 
i m has told us in mur- 
muring from the opposition news- 
papers, that the restored Bourbons, 
with their brother sovereigns of Eu- 
rope, are jealous of British ity, 
now “re they have = i - 
power of competing with it, we have 
the more Sanco; instead of prattling 
about “‘ the brittle and insecure na- 
ture of foundations,” to applaud that 
course of policy by which we were 
enabled to derive so many legitimate 
advantages from a state of war, and 
to meet, by the rapid accumulations 
of industry, its great but inevitable 
expenditure. 

But toproceed a little farther with this 
farragoof cantand common-place: “ It is 
much easier, however, (says the Review- 
er) to trace the principal causes of our 
present embarrassments, than to point 
out the means by which they may be ei- 
ther partially or entirely removed.” (p. 
55.) Much easier, I have no doubt, the 
one being the task of a mere fifth rate 
retailer of opposition politics, the other 
requiring some little portion of saga- 
city and genius. But the redoubted 

vincial Editor adventures upon the 
igher enterprise, and buckles on his 
armour to grapple with the giant of 
commercial Geliantehennd. He is but 
indifferently mounted to be sure ; his 
spear is one of the bluntest, and his 
whole accoutrements betray the fa- 
shion of other days. But he has a 
talisman—of the old school of enchant- 
ments too—on the strength of which 
he is to work miracles of achievement, 
and to banish poverty from the land. 
This charm is “ free trade;” and 
really to those who know any thing of 
the present state of the science of po- 
litical economy, it must be surprising 
to observe the unblushing confidence 
with which the poorest of quacks pa- 
rades a string of truisms as if he were 
recounting a series of discoveries. 

You, my dear Editor, know Adam 
Smith well, and you know with 
what inimitable perspicuity and force 
of reasoning he has shewn the impoli- 


cy of restrictions on trade, and de- 
monstrated the important truth, that 
universal freedom is the source of uni- 
versal gain. 


You are familiar also 
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with the history of Mr Pitt's 

life; and I know you respect hi ‘Me, 
mory. You must remember: wellthe 
power with which he enforced the; 
philosophical doctrines of Smith, and, 
carried them into the practice :of ng, 
tions. You must remember also 
what perverted energy the enlightened 
mind of Fox struggled against: the 
commercial treaty with France, 
endeavoured to confound liberality. of, 
commercial principles with politiga); 
truckling and submission to the aps, 
cient enemy of England. Now, 

I pray you to remark, that what Smith; 
liberally expounded, and Pitt ‘ 
enforced, this intelligent person, -the, 
Seotsman, has thought it n to 
announce and to illustrate with all the: 
conscious pride of a discoverer. For, 
him it was reserved to perfect the ine 
conclusive reasonings of the philogo-, 
pher, and invigorate the ineffective 
rhetoric of the orator—an office whieh 
he has assumed with as much proprie- 
ty as that with which a common bak 
lad singer would essay an im 

ment on the strains of Fodor or of Ces, 


4 


Let us see for a moment how he 
performs his task. He gives us the; 
novel and interesting ~ information,» 
that, with freedom of trade, ‘ those, 


countries which were best suited for, 


the raising of corn, would naturally, 
devote themselves to agriculture, &e. 

(p. 56.) That ‘‘ to accomplish this most, 
desirable object, we have only to ree) 
linquish a few of the worst and most 
contemptible of our prejudices—toade, 
mit that claret may be as _palatableas, 
port, brandy as English gin-—apd 
that a Frenchman may be quite as) 


honest as a Portuguese,” (p.. 47.)x 


Now, I should like much to know: 
where these prejudices in favour. of 
English gin and Portuguese honesty 
are entertained? The Reviewer, we 
think, might have discovered. another 
little difficulty in the way of a free trade 
with France, besides the prejudicesexew 
isting on this side of the water. There! 
must ever be two parties to a bargain;: 
and has the eloquence of the Scotsman 
yet obtained the consent of the Frenth 
government and nation ? He said not 
long before, that, jealous of the com- 
mercial prosperity of this island, 

had even improved upon Bonaparte $, 
system of exclusion. But he has still 
a resource left ; “ for although Franeey 
should presist in refusing to ase 
our cottons and woollens, that surely. is: 
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why we should refuse 
her corn, silk, or wine, pro- 
we can obtain them from her 
than from any other coun- 
58.) But how are we to 
+ them under this system of 
obduracy? The French may 
honest people, and yet not 
willing to give their corn, silk, and 
i hing, even — they 
ight thus greatly promote the free- 
of trade. We must send some- 
in return, or bullion ; 
they will not have—and where, 
this wiseacre, is the bullion to 
d in the actual state of British 
commerce ? 
“Itis of no use, thus standing the 
agument, to flounder through the 
common-places about the trade to Chi- 
r to tell us always to re- 
member, that “‘ bullion is a commodi- 
and nothing but a commodity”— 
it will be exported only if its ex- 
tion be profitable—or that the 
real secret of getting rich by foreign 
trade, is to take care that your im- 
ports are of greater aggregate value 
than your exports, (pages 59, 60.) 
This country, by its exports in other 
directions, obtains a sufficient sup- 
ply of bullion to enable it to trade 
the Chinese, upon the only prin- 
cipleadmitted by thesesemi-barbarians; 
but without a large increase of its ex- 
for which a similar return in bul- 
could be had, how is it to carry on a 
Chinese trade with France? The Re- 
viewer has not told us in what direc- 
tion this new and convenient export- 
trade is to be created ; and therefore 
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he has told us nothing to the purpose. 


The fine theory about the rapidity of 
the transport, and the equalization of 
the price of bullion, in the market of 
the world, is all very well, where there 
isa free trade accorded and sanctioned 
by all parties ; and it was precisely 
in character with such a writer as 
this, to bring forward that theory 
where it can have no application. Had 
the Reviewer not before him his own 
ane of the trade to China, to shew 

where imports are rigorously pro- 
hibited on cas’ ide, dine is i 
gerdemain known to political economy 
by which the character of the trade, as 
an exporting trade in bullion to the 
other party, can be altered. But in- 
deed, Sir, I am wearied of the dull 
fooleries of this writer. Nothing has 
convinced me so much as the perusal 
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if 
of this essay, of the advantages whichi a 


v weak person ‘by en» 
ceindiling himself pa aye be 


— and the es rape 
‘orms of demonstration familiar to the 
masters of this great practical science. 

I am anxious, Sir, to have done with 
this pretender ; and I observe you are 
as tired of him as I am m ~ But 
one piece of ignorant and blundering 
presumption yet remains, which must 
not escape tisement. This self 
elected instructor of kings and legisla~ 


tors must not be itted with im- 
punity to tamper with the works 
of philosophers. 


Passing, therefore, over all the rub- 
bish upon which you stumble as you 
advance towards the close of the essay, 
about the proportion which the silk 
weavers bear to the whole manufac- 
turing population—the comparative in- 
significance of their interests, and those 
of their émployers, whom this humane 
person would cheerfully abandon to 
starvation, unless they can be sub- 
sisted upon some of the unintelligible 
saving clauses of his theory—the curious 
recommendation to seize the present pe< 
y dof commercial distress for complete- 
ly revolutionizing the course of forei 
trade, upon the principle, that as 
people are suffering at present, there’ 
can be little harm in making’ them 
quaff the bitter draft to the dregs— 
and other novelties of the like descrip- 
tion, we come at last to “a very few 
remarks on Dr Smith’s theory, rela- 
tive to the superior advantages derived 
from the employment of capital in the 
home trade,” (p. 11.) 

You are aware, Sir, that Dr Smith 
has said and proved, that capital em- 
ployed in the home trade is more 
beneficially —— for’ the coun- 
try than that which is invested in the 
foreign trade. The Reviewer dis- 
putes this proposition; and after. what 
manner does he dispute it? Smith 
remarks, that the interchange of com- 
modities in the course of the home 
trade replaces two British capitals 
with their profits, and that a similar 
interchange of commodities, by means 
of foreign trade, although it also 
two capitals with their profits, replaces 
only one that is British. This is ° 
the mere statement of a fact ; and a 
very plain and incontestable statement ‘ 
it ap to be. The inference de-' 
ducible from it is, that the foreign trade 
ought never to be encouraged by boun- 
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ties‘ or otherwise, at the ofthe unlimited—a supposition 

dhome: trade, upon the silly and ex- constant and melancholy 

ploded pri of obtaining a fdvour- the change will be accom 

able or upon other so- inconvenience, and with thay 
phiem which may hit the fancy of fo- sensible reduction of profit 


‘that after all the capital has been em- 
ployed: in the home trade, which it 
‘ean absorb, foreign trade does not 
then become expedient, Now, what 
is our friend’s “remark” upon this 


» and which shews, that the 
amount of the productive ee - 
icular country must always 
has iehed to the amount of its ca- 
3 and hence, unless it could be 
-made out, that the importation of fo- 
reign commodities has a tendency, 
which most certainly it has not, to force 
abroad, the consequence here 
pointed out by Dr Smith would not 
"we And is ae really true me 
ieer fens frei - 
abroad can diminish public ‘wealth ? 


Willa reduction of profit not 

this effectually ? Adopting 
the i tion suggested by Smith, 
that corresponding capitals in London 


and Edinburgh are employed in the 
home trade, or in the manufacture of 
- goods reciprocal] and con- 
‘sumed, so that the one manufacture 
becomes a condition of the prosperity, 
and indeed of the existence of the 
other—if the English capital is by 
some impolitic measure of government 
by a large bounty for example—di- 
rected into the mel of foreign 
trade, is it not manifest, that the Scot- 
-tish capital must seek some other em- 


— and luce a general re- 
ion of t, by adding to the 
mass of unemployed capital? And does 
not the English capital again become 
-the instrumen me - saieies that fo- 
reign whose it is em- 

in importing, instead of the 
industry which it formerly 
excited and ? It is vain 
to say, that the capital will find 


other ent. So indeed it ma 
Seb ailless dio dimend fix explted be 


iL 


formed “ very evil contem 

Dr Smith, and which he re 

sidered as stamping an inetitaane 
int of public advantage upon’ the 

oreign, compared with the) hotke 

trade, and removing every motiveor 


pretence for the ex encour. 
agements which the former hagity 
often demanded and received, 


The truth is, that the Reviewer's 
** few remarks” do not meet the qu 
tion at all, but preserve that 
ful parallel which is so 
kept by that class of reasoners who 
take it upon them to refuterwhat 
they do not understand. Dr Smith 
was not the man to “‘ lose sight’ vof 
his principles ; nor is the Reviewer the 
man ever to have got a glimpse! 
—_ If you, Sir, should ann think 
of perusing the sequel of his 
ment, which I ion neither sdendion 
patience at present to examine, you 
will find, that his answer to Smith's 
doctrine, which asserts the superior 
benefits of the home compared with 
the foreign trade, amounts in substance 
to this—that it is better to 58 and 
to cultivate both of them. this is 
a discovery, a sagacious correction»of 
the errors of a great author: Thisdis- 
covery, too, is made by one of MriRi- 
cardo'’s. licentiates, a class of persons 
whom a brother Reviewer in the same 
number pronounces to be the only-fit 
governors of colonies and provinces! 
Really Mr Jeffrey had better taketo 
his assistance in this department some 
of his old clients, the Glasgow weavers, 
who have unfortunately too much Jée- 
sure on their hands at present, end 
who would dohis business in a far more 
workmanlike manner than this,silly 
gentleman, who has taken upon him- 
self the defence of a free trade. I have 
no doubt, indeed, that the Universal 
Suffrage Journal, about to be estab- 
lished in the metropolis of the west, 
under the patronage of the reforming 
weavers, will speedily and entirely 
eclipse the Scotsman. 





Here Mr Tickler was interrupted in rather an impatient way by Mr Wastle, 
-who had, indeed, for several minutes, been listening in a state of great visible 
fretfulness. “ My dear Sir,” cried he, “ what, in the name of wonder, :isall 


this you are talking about? I never admired the Edinburgh Review any more 
6 
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yourself, but in days of yore, it was at least written ntlemen, 
Be an Mr Jeffrey tolerate such an insult upon himself and pres asseci- 
ates, 94 8 quarterly visit from so low a person as this Scotsman?” * No, matter 
for that,” Tiekler, ‘ the thing is not more pitiable than true—-—,” 
“ Well,” Wastle, “ since it is so, for Godsake say no more about it-—-you' ve 


gaidmore than enough already about so disgusting a subject. Is there nothing het- 


ter worthy of your coraments? What say you to that article on the Edugation of 
the Poor—for my part, I have not yet been able to read it,” * All in good time, 
Mr Wastle,” returned The Veteran, “I was just coming to your old friend 
Brougham, but you have such ¢ trick of interrupting one——,” @ thousand 
ogies, Mr Tickler, said Wastle, with a bow as low as he ever made to 
Lerd Morton—whereupon the offended Sage composed himself once more for 


i 
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elocution, and in a tone of triumphant good humour, resumed as follows;— 





_. But, Mr Editor, if the miserable pe- 
dantry of the Scotsman has amused me, 
I have been surprised, I own, by theini+ 
miteble effrontery of article fifth, “‘ E- 
duction of the Poor.” The bold spirit of 
i ay a with i this dull 
~ got up, can be account 
Br for on no other supposition than 
that of the Reviewer's belief, that his 
former misty article had so darkened 
and ed the subject, as to have 
detection impossible. But 
obscurity shall not save him ; he shall 
be ed from his murky den ; and 
the ie shall judge whether the 
tone of triumph which he has assumed 
be not premature. 
. You would naturally suppose, from 
the manner in which the Reviewer 
gins his diatribe, that the opposition 
to Mr Brougham’s scheme had, from 
its commencement, been headed by the 
ministry, and conducted exclusively 
their most servile partisans. No- 
ing, however, can be more erroneous, 
The ministers did not, in the House of 
Commons, oppose Mr Brougham’s bill 
tall; a majority of them s 
it in the House of Lords ; the opposi- 
tion to it was neither directed nor en- 
eonraged by them. In what manner 
an independent opposition to this clum- 
sy project of incipient despotism should 
ve origi » may i appear a 
m to that class of high spirited 
valiticioas, whe have declared it ‘‘ es- 
sentially necessary to regard every 
measure, whether proposed by the go- 
vernment or their opponents, not merely 
on its own merits, but in connexion 
with the men who bring it forward, and 
the system of which it @ part.” 
(Edin, Review, No. 59, p. 187.) They 
may not understand why Mr Broug- 
ham’s measure should have been con- 
“ merely on its own merits.” 
am ia ~ their lack of understand- 
on. V. 


ing, they had as well be economical of 
their ‘“‘ unfeigned compassion,” and 
hoard it for their own use against the 
day of need which a 

The opposition having in this in- 
stance been directed against Mr 
Brougham’s conduct merely on its pwa 
merits, it can be of no earthly conser 
quence to the issue, whether my Lord 
Castlereagh has chosen to kidnap. the 
Learned Gentleman's project or not. 
The opponents of the scheme are in- 
volyed in no perplexity by the tergi- 
versation of the eminent Statesman, 
even if it had been as fully realised 
as the Reviewers pretend pat Noble 
Lord would only have become the 
tron of the dad measure of Mr 
Brougham, that is all, And thgt ine 
deed is every thing to the men who 
regard party, not principle, in all their 
proceedings ; but it may still be ay 
trifling matter to the ents of Mr 
Brougham. A man not thus 
begin to triumph by misrepresenting 
a fact, and shufiling in a sophism. 

But Aave the Ministers, by the bill 
of last session, adopted the scheme of 
Mr Brougham? So says the auther of 
this lumbering article. The Quarter- 
ly Reviewers, &c. he maintains, “have 
exhausted all their means in hunting 
down the very measures which. their 
employers, in about one calendar 
month, were to adopt as their own,” 
(p. 90.) I pray your attention for @ 
moment, while I proceed briefly to 


expose this singular mi tation 
by the most =e i of all. evi- 
dence—that afforded by the Edin- 
burgh Review itself. 


Mr Brougham’s original bill, al- 
though it was not opposed by Minis- 
ters, underwent many important mo- 
difications in its passage through the 
House of Lords. Mr Brougham and 
his friends mers Xe of these modi- 

4 





t of the precise subjects of 
= “ The princip 
changes which the supporters of Mr 

’s bill had complained of, 

were the confining its operation to 
. charities connected with education— 
the exception of all foundations having 
special visitors—aud the refusal of 
process to the Commission- 
ers.” (p. 90.) Of course all these 
points have now been conceded, or— 
the Reviewer has much misrepresented 
the matter. 

e, too, the relative importance 
of the various limitations in the opinion 
of the Reviewers themselves. In their 
former article on this subject, while 
fas deel ope hepecmesie rorer 

'y Observe: ‘‘ Nay, upon a pretence 
of not interfering with private rights, 
equally groundless with those which 
we have examined, no inquiry what- 
ever is to be instituted into any chari- 
ty which has a special visitor—as this 
is by far the most important restriction 

ich has heen imposed upon the Com- 
missioners,” &c. (p. 511.) To justify 
the assertion which is now made, 
therefore, this point, above all others, 
must surely have been conceded. Nor 
must the statement, “ that almost all 
the cases of abuse examined by the 
Committee were in charities having 
ial visitors,” (p. 513.) be left out 
account in estimating the impor- 
tance, in the opinion of Mr B am 
and his friends, of this branch of the 
inquiry. Surely, then, this class of 
arities has been included in the new 
act by which the Ministers have a- 
dopted the “‘ very measures” of Mr 
B . Not at all; not one of 
them been included. Upon this 
point, as the Reviewer himself whim- 
sically expresses it, “the Ministers 
ared resolved to make a stand.” 

93.) The plain truth is, as you 
well know, that they did make a stand ; 
and that this, “‘ by far-the most im- 
udtaee t imposed on the 

ners,” has been continued 

}- Pan who are said to have adopted 
be Mg of Mr Brougham. 

the Reviewer’s equivocation 

Se the question, eigumy charities 
not having been inally ed, 
help him out of his difficulties. Tt is 
but pera resource of a runaway scat~ 
tering baubles about him in his flight to 


distract the attention of his pursuers. 


But to : 
says the Reviewer, “ was 
perly introduced into the néw bill 
exclude the jurisdiction of the" 
missioners in cases where the instity® 
tion is principally maintained’ by say 
scriptions from time to time, "Wig 
where its concerns are managed’ 
committees of the subscribers.” (pi ny 
This was, of course, very ; 
but if we mistake not, this, nor tig 
other exemption — recognized in thé 
sweepin n of Mr Brougham)? % 
is stated” darentte; that “et the funds 
raised there (in the metropolis);"as 
well as = ming of oa ee ae 
in England, yearly subscription} 
obeisiondl gifts. aid collections at chs 
rity sermons, are very large.’ Tothise 
who have not had an opportunity of 
witnessing the noble and generdiij 
spirit of charity which animates dt 
wealthier neighbours,” &c. oe 
Now these “ large funds,” ‘w 
were not exempted by Mr Broughani? 
are exempted by the bill last 
session ; “ by far the most import! 
ant restriction” is also continued ; ‘atid 
I should be glad to know in ‘what 
sense it is said, after this, that “thé 
measures of this year extend the'it 
quiry to all charities whether connected 
with ene or ro Re pers 
“ pitiless employers” of the Quartei 
Review have adopted ** the very meas 
sures of Mr Brougham.” Is it that 
this gentleman, in his terror, would 
thrust forward these “ pitiless employ 
ers” to shelter him from the storm, and 
poorly skulk behind the unpropitious 
orm of Lord Castlereagh himself ?*’* 

Come we now to the last head @f 
complaint in the Reviewer’s enunmiefa* 
tion—‘“‘ The refusal of compulsd 
process to the Commissioners.” You 
are aware, Sir, that Mr Broughaii 
demanded for hjs Commissioners, thé 

wer of commitment during pleas 
in every case of refusal to prodticé 
papers or answer questions. Have the 
Commissioners obtained this powér 
the new act? Hear the aver tetas 
gives, he says, “ the power of’ 
plying to the Courts of a Benth 
or Exchequer, who are authoriséd t 
impose an unlimited fine upon all pet 
sons disobeying the order of the Cott 
missioners to oes Se aS 
duce .” (p. 90.) An 2 
eather rent oF the identification ot 
the act of last session with the selieni¢ 
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‘Learned Chairman of the Edu- 
n. Committee. Mr Brougham 
uld have made the Commissioners 
, with summary and unlimited 
The. statute has constituted 
ge only suitors to the ordi 
gourts of law. Mr Brougham woul 
have given his Commissioners the 
of arbitrary imprisonment.— 
statute has conferred upon the 
the power of fine only. These, 
we think, are distinctions somewhat 
le and . important; they must 
ve been seen by any other than the 
filmed vision of the Reviewer ; they 
miei have been felt even by one who 
not see at all, if all sound sefi- 
sation had not been obliterated by the 
duties of an unhealthy vocation. 
But. both you ome I have heard, 
that besides the points of complaint 
which the Reviewer has found it con- 
venient to notice, and which he states 
to be.now removed, there were many 
others in the original plan of Mr 


ponumiem, with respect to which 
he . di one time utter some 
very heart-rending complaints, al- 


Hit 


‘though he may now see it meet to 


suppress his lamentations. The Re- 


live, and, I have no doubt, sincerely 
desire. The public have not yet for- 
— that Mr Brougham proposed 
his commission should not only 
inquire into “ all charities whe- 
ther connected with education or not,” 
but into “‘ all education whether con- 
nected or unconnected with charities” 
»-that the commission which was to 
powers so extensive, was to be his 
commission—aye, named b, 
--that it was to fill up the vacan- 
cies ing in its own numbers, 
without in nce of the Crown or 
of Parliament—that its power was to 
be of unlimited duration—that the 
members were to have large annual 
salaries, and an ultimate remuneration 
to the entire te of the 

ies received, and that without 


himself 
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any new vote of Parliament, &t.: 
Here, in a constitutional point of view, 
was the essence of “the whole 
ipeventy,. i ae ees ‘ened. 
and I Id be glad to know whether, 
in the new act, this essential part of 
Mr Brougham’s plan has been sanc~ 
tioned by those who are said to have 
anne ‘* the same measures.”  In- 
deed, Sir, it is idle to talk of this sub- 
ject ; the new act does not even ap- 
proximate, in any im t particular, 
to the project of the ed Chairman 
of the Education Committee ; and in 
spite of all that can be said or done for 
him by the officious zeal of his friends, 
he must be contented to bear the re- 
proach of having meditated a very 
improper measure, together with the 
bitter and conscious feeling, that his 
attempt has proved wholly abortive. 
But I have detained you far too 
long with the trashy contributions 
of Mr Jeffrey’s underlings; let us 
now see what he has been doing 
himself. It is ever easy to dis- 
cover his lively and luminous visage in 
the crowd of his dark compeers.— 
He has such a clear and rapid current 
of small thinking—the ‘stream is so 
sparkling, although it be something 
shallow ; the occasional jets of glitter- 
ing and fanciful thought are so re- 
freshing in one’s journey t the 
periodical wilderness, of which he in- 
qodiclously sanctions the creation, that 
I confess I am always glad to meet him 
on these occasions. Here he is visibly 
employed upon Crabbe ; and I observe 
he says it is the fourth time he has 
commemorated the of that 
singular writer: no wonder then that 
he should be a little puzzled how' to 
begin, and still more how to fill up, the 
usual quantity of thirty or forty pages 
—a range of expansion which every 
Edinburgh Reviewer, from Mr Jeffrey 
himself down to the Scotsman, seems 
to think essential to the dignity of 
his lucubrations, That Mr Jeffrey has 
sometimes well filled up this vast mea- 
sure of space, when he has had a pro 
per subject, and has chosen fairly ‘to 
put forth his powers—as in his account 


of Mr Alison's roy on pow Fp one 
can deny ; but this fourth critique 

Crabbe seems moat to have poeed 
him. Instead of remarks on the poetry 
therefore, we are treated with a theory 


of the intellectual generation of the 
author ; and are ingeniously informed, 
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whieh Mr Crabbe has beeome the 
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butt fs quite neat and portable, and 
may easily be carried t by any 
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mastery is not quite so firmly 
settled. He path his assignats 
with true directorial superfluity ; but 
when you come to estimate the value 
ted, there is a considergblé 
ing off. Cannot the Scotsman ixiform 
that this must lead to depre« 
ciation ? Of Mr Jeffrey's ability, if he 
choose to avert this result, no one who 
knows him can doubt for a moment. 
But what have we got here about 
Bo: ’s German campaign, which 
has been so long fairly fought, and 
written out, and about which the 
public already know all that they shall 
ever know till the subject be snatched 
out of the powerless hands of the chro- 
nicler, and re to the genius of 
the historian? This theme, so far from 
being “‘ unattempted yet in prose or 
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and Bonaparte. 
r /” has been sought and 
the dirty fingers of every 
the land; and it is really tod iimey 
in the Reviewers to think of wi 
attention now to the battered: :story. 
of the a and “his 
scripts,” and “ his yo 
and his es ski 
mating “ combining time; 
Seonen number ;” a ag caloulats 
ing the movements of great armigs,* 
and in becoming “ acquainted withnew 
positions, in countries which he»lisd 
— seen before, with a promptitude 
t is quite surprising.” All and 
much more, we have Sek “~ ad 
n@useam ; the subject is for the 
sent dead and buried ; and for ought 
I see, it is neither ‘‘ Le »Generd 
Guillaume de Vaudoucort,” nor‘ian 
Edinburgh Reviewer who is to speak 
its resurrection.—Then there is a: 
cious article about Bonaparte atSt 
lena,” and that scribbling blockhead 
Surgeon O’Meara. ‘The writer of this 
article is really a very sorry sort of 
sonage, who seems to think, that 
his station, on the larder of Bonaparte 
at St Helena, and with his pellets.6f 
Benguilla beef, he is to bring down the 
Ministry. What a clatter the admirers 
of the fallen despot now make about 
his meat, drink, and clothing? «Itds 
truly ludicrous, knowing as every one 
must do that he is not ill treated, ito 
see the late arbiter of “‘ the destinies 
of Europe” scuffling with all around 
him about beef and mutton, &¢. &a» 
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Here Tickler ceased, and a low breathing of ~ from every auditor around 


hailed him on the conclusion of his labours. T 


e veteran was then invited by Mr 
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Mallion to refresh himself with a glass of Mrs Weddel’s best cherry brandy from 
a private bottle, which that worthy produced for the first time on this occasion 
Dr Morris pledged him, and then, with great good humour, made a number 
of little remarks on the elaborate performance he had just been hearing. We 
ourselves made only one single observation, and it referred entirely to the last sene 
tence of Mr Tickler’s paper, in which allusion is made to the soft sighs breathed 
by the Edinburgh Reviewers over some of the sup inconveniences of thé 
present situation of the Ex-Emperor. Among other things we remarked, the Res 
Viewers seem to pity Bonaparte very much, because he is restricted from reading 
their journal—in spite, as they would insinuate, of his earnest quarterly longings 
after a participation in that t intellectual banquet—and indeed they shew 
pretty plainly that they consider this a still more grievous kind of restriction 
than the short commons to which their hero is supposed to be reduced, in ré 
gard to bread, cheese, mutton, garlic, and charenton.* Now it so happets; 

we have good reason to know this is a point on which Bonaparte himself 
is very far from soliciting the s ies of his admirers. Our excellefit old 
friend, Colonel Fehrszen of the 53d, was lately in St Helena, on his way to Ine 
dia, and he writes to us, that he paid a visit of several hours’ | to the 
Emperor, with whom, on a previous occasion, he had formed a very considers 


.. 





® Said to be the favourite beverage of Napoleon Bonaparte and Timothy Tickler, Esq. 
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iitihacy,; Thinking it ‘amuse the illustrious captive, the‘ dolomel 
qitied-a late number of the Edinburgh Review with him to od, and 
jd it-om the table when he was about to take his leave. “* Hat” eried 
fonaparte—-(the Reviewers themselves have remarked with what power this 
monosyllable expresses the feeling of contempt, when uttered by those itnperi 


liga)" Ha! quoi donc! encore plus de ces brochures, a bleu et d jaune? Je 
croyois que cette Turlupinade la étoit tombe tout-d-fait il-y-a ty al 
Phen turning over the leaves, he came upon something about hi 


“Beste!” cried he, “ Ce petit Jeffré pourquoi fait-il toujours de telles sottises 
nemon sujet? Je hais ce Nain envieux—Il n’entend rien sur les: 
choses ni sur les grands hommes, et voila comme il parle!” A few minutes 
afterwards, he asked Colonel Fehrszen why he had not rather brought a Number 
ortwoof Blackwood’s Magazine with him? adding, that he had seldom laughed 
so heartily as when Mr Baxter* sent him the Number containing the first part 
of Odoherty’s Memoirs, Our modesty prevents us from all that he 
said in our praise, but we may be oned for mentioning the last of the sens 
tences he at this time to the colonel. “‘ Je vous conjure, mon cher 
colonel, d’écrire 4 votre ami M. le Conducteur, qu’il m’envoye ce journal aussi 

ierement qu'il soit possible. Pour [Edinburgh Review—ma foi!— 
lis sont culbutés—renversés—écrasés,—abimés—Au diable avee ces vieux fripons 
laf Ils ont la téte !” 

After such a narration as this, we could not do less than propose a bumper 
to the good health of General Bonapartet—a toast which was accepted in high 
glee by the whole of this assemblage ;—even the Ettrick Shepherd felt ali his 
old prejudices entirely thawed by the sweet though distant rays of ex-imperial 
admiration, and chanted an extempore parody on “ Tho’ hes back be at the 
wa',” the sentiments of which would not, on reflection, be thoroughly approved 

his legitimate understanding. On looking round for the next article, 
astle and Odoherty offered themselves at the same moment to our notice, 
and we had some difficulty in deciding to which of the two the first hearing 
should be given. The age and aristocratical dignity of the Laird, on the one 
side, was met, on no unequal terms, by the manly beauty and transcendant 
ius of the Adjutant, on the other. Odoherty, indeed, conceded the pas 
hes he observed the Laird’s anxiety) with his accustomed Cortesia Castil- 
lana 3 but this was only a change of difficulties, for nothing could now prevail 
on that illustrious Tenant in capite to accept of the proffered ce. To 
put a stop to so much altercation, we were compelled to have recourse once 
more to our old expedient of skying a copper, the result of which terminated, 
as usual, in favour of the Standard-bearer. That personage has indeed a won- 
derful degree of luck in such matters. Never was such an exemplification of 
the truth of that old text, Fortuna ravet rortTisus. He made use of the 
silence with which we now surrounded him, by reading, in his usual fine high 
Tipperary key, a short continuation of that excellent series of his, the 


Goriana ; or, Sketches of Pugilisnr. 


‘BY ONE OF THE FANCY. 
No III. 


Norniné 60 profoundly affects the 
imagination as the sudden fall of hu- 
ftiatt greatness. When we have been 
petinitted to observe the gradual de- 
cline of either in illustrious na- 
tions or individuals, the mind has pre- 
pared itself for their final overthrow, 
and we behold with complacency new 
empires formed on the site of vanish- 


ed magnificence, and new conquerors 
— on A thrones of oa 

ings. Thus, in Poo ¢ history 
of the Decline an Tall of the Roman 
Empire, we anticipate the day of 
doom, ere 


“ Rome before our ing face 
With heaviest sound a giant statue fell, 
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to Sir Hudson Lowe. 


present surgeon 
. + We may add, in excuse of this toast, that Bonaparte hinted to the colonel his inten- 
tion of being, at no distant date, a contributor to our Miscellany. 
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s wide ambitious base, 
her northern sons of spoil awoke, 
And all the blended work of strength and 
ith many a rude repeated stroke, 
anatry s barbaboce yell 49 thotmsnd fing. 
ments broke ! 


«Im more modern times, too, every 
body, except the Edinburgh Reviewers, 
heard the thunder of the chariot wheels 
of destiny, before the downfall of Na- 
poleon. But there was no warning 
given to the knowing ones when, on 
Sanday the 10th April 1750, Brough- 
ton fell before Slack, and resigned the 
Championship of England to that ucLy 
CUSTOMER. 

The mind of the nation was taken 
unawares, and wholly unprepared for 
such an event. There was a sudden 
revulsion of all its most cherished feel- 
ings, and a perfect demolition of its 

convictions. Broughton con- 
quered by Slack! It sounded in the 
incredulous public ear like an impos- 
sibility—and _— ~ gt was 
agitated is mighty revolution, 
months ead before 2 thing like 
certainty prevailed over the remoter 
corners of the empire. 

It cannot be doubted that the effects 
of this revolution must have been long 
and severely felt throughout the whole 
southern division of Great Britain.— 
Bets to an immense amount had been 
lost and won. A sort of civil war was 
kindled ae oe , for mene 
sported i ust against their 
sons—and hy against their hus- 
bands, at immense odds—and though 
the wars of the rival housesof York and 
Lancaster certainly lasted longer, and 
occasioned a ter effusion of blood, 
yet it may be doubted if the mutual 

tion of the adherents of the 

red and the white rose was at any period 
of their history more inveterate than 
that of the friends of Broughton and 
Slack for a good many months after 
their celebrated conflict. We have 
seen the effects produced by that fatal 
i on the Duke of Cumberland. 

e the loss of that battle more 
than the defeat of Fontenay—and it 
may be questioned if the liberties of 
Britain ever received so fatal a blow 


ting up of Broughton’s amphitheatre, 


or, in other wo: by the suspension 
of the Fibbias Corpus. 


It is generally a long time 
can so reconcile ourselves to the 
of a great warrior as to allow the. 


periority of his conqueror. 

in many instances we never . 
even at this day, we regard Hannib 
as a greater soldier than Scipio, while, 
in spite of the battle of Waterlooythe. 
milling qualities of Bonapartewiyg: 
Wellington are thought to be soequaly: 
ly balanced, that in the event:of anjy: 
hes trial it would, among the: 

centi, be only guineas to pounds, orthe 
Irishman for choice. So was it-with 
Slack and Broughton. The fame oftlip, 
former was not built on the ruinguef 
that of the latter—but on the com. 
trary, the calm and philosophical readep 
of pugilistic history, while he chee’ 
fully acknowledges the pluck and glati’ 
tony of oe with still higher’ 
feelings over the page of Egan, in . 
are recorded the skill and herpiam af 
Broughton. It would lead us into:to 
long discussion, to explain the 

sophy of all this. Suffice it.to hint,tin 
the interim, that our unwillingnéss te 
yield a single point in favour of } 
established merit, either in arts ‘or 
arms, has at once a moral and intelleg." 
tual origin—springing both from an_ 
amiable love of virtue long ired,. 
and from that strength of mind which, 
will not easily give up such of its cone 
victions as. have been cautiously ma 
tured. This is more peculiarly the” 
case in all free countries—and, indeed;* 
exhibits a striking contrast to that” 
levity and fickleness of public opinion 
so notorious among the enslaved ne 
tions of the Continent, who forget the. 
objects of their idolatry the instant 
they are overthrown, and whose ade’ 
miration of greatness, instead of bei 

a vast national feeling generated 


cemented — continuous ages, is « 


seldom more than an insulated and 


transient sensation called forth by, 
something striking or brilliant in the, 
ter of men or of events, Mg oy 4 

It was in the fourth yes is) 


upon. td »: 


reign that Slack was 
defend his crown against. the Frenchy, 
Our readers will remember the, great 

national quarrel between England and, 
Venice, 
by the champions of the two nations, 


Bob Whitaker and that Gondolier cogs « 


nomen’d the Jaw-Breaker. 
In some of the prominent features, 
the following contest between Slack 
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ecided in the reign of Figy,, 
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petit ‘bears, what may be well 
, a 8 resemblance to that 
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that fre brushed off with all the 


imaginable, never stopping to look 
his opponent. It was the opi- 
the spectators that Petit was full 
when he bolted. The battle lasted 
five minutes, perfectly ridiculous at 
times, and equally dreadful by turns. 
is, we believe, is the only pitched 
istic combat on record between an 
i and a Frenchman—and 
to do the latter justice, it would ap- 
pear that the Anti-gallican had work 
todo before Parlez-vous cried peccavi. 
It requires much stretch of thought 
to'consider the French as a boxing 
es A man may knock another 
out of pure good will, but not 
out of pure politeness. The whole 
system of bowing, chattering, scrap- 
ing, and ing of shoulders, is 
adverse to the habits of the Ring. The 
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Boxiana—Slack—The Nailor. 
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French are a too lively, a too talkative, 
to be a good: knock-down -who 
could, for one moment, »conceive “of: 
Tom Crib as having been born ‘in the 
French dominions ott 4 
About a twelvemonth after he had 
overcome the Gaul, Slack was’ chal~ 
lenged by Harris, a Bristol collier 
but the shine was taken out of the’ 
black diamond in twenty minutes, . 
and indeed it was so much cracked 
that it was never afterwards, set in a 
ring. Four years afterwards Morton , 


‘of Acton-Wells, a game man, and 


slaughterer, fought Slack upwards: of | 
half-an-hour, but at last, 
Procumbit humi Bos. 

Slack had now reigned ten years,—no 
very long period in an humble and ob~ 
scure life, but an age of: glory—when 
Bitt STEEVENS, THE NatLon; arose, 
and put in his claim to the crown.“ 

“ The Haymarket was the scene of ac-— 
tion, and a stage was erected in the Tennis |’ 
Court, James Street. Slack’ entered the 
field with all the confidence of a veteran, 
and was acknowledged to have ‘the advan- « 
tage in the first part of the battle. But the 
a9 big this os =, iron, received he ; 

nderous DIOWS 0! antagonist on 
left with ease, while with his right arm he 
so punished the champion’s nob, that he 
knocked off the title, picked it up, and wore 
it. Thus fell the hitherto imvincible Slack !" 

It is not recorded in the annals of 
pugilistic history whether any omens 
preceded the defeat of S We. 
are told by Shakspeare, who writes on 
the authority of historians contempora- 
ry with the event that 
“ A little e’er the mightiest Julius fell, ’ 
The — stood tenantless, and the sheeted 
Did squeel and jibber in the Roman sheets.” . 
So that we have no doubt, that before 
Stack AND THE Nattor stripped, 
the Londoners beheld figures flooring .., 
each other: among the clouds, while -; 
the gigantic ghost of Broughton sporte . -. 
ed its canvass in the midnight sky. «; 
Historians too often omit all mention, 
of the signs of the times,—but the. .; 
philosophic pugilist knows how to :; 
supply their silence, and can imagine, .:; 
without beng, told of them, all the, 
superstitions that disturbed the Fancy . 
before the overthrow of the Granp~_., 
SIRE OF THE BELCHERS. Wid 


The face of Kempferhausen, during this sporting article, was most excel, ms 
lent. - The i of pugilism was evidently a mystery which his fine spe- 
erstandin gould not 


edative un ing 


penetrate, and though few men have more 


Coleridge—Kant— Newton. 


empassioned feeling of the Adjutant on such ¢ 

, however, with a short quotation out of 
Kant,* who had, it would appear, considered pugilism as one of those 
in the history of the human mind, inexplicable by the transcendental 
phy,—and with hinting, that Randal Nonpareil could have no 
vour in the eyes of the sage of Koningsberg. Odoherty avowed his utter 
norance of all Cant, but was willing to pin his faith on the sleeve of Plato, wh 
was well known, was in his day a fighting man of great skill, pluck, and bottom; 
and who, though desirous of excluding poetry from his republic, recommended 
an enlightened ili At the same time, he was very far from 


Cieps 
friend Phillip, he could not go : on ach eae 


of . 
hinking, with his quondam friend, Bill Parnell, knight of the shire for 





° Mr idge has somewhere expressed himself to this effect if 
¥ise again from the grave and appear in London, any performer of j 
oo See Saket es £08 eS eee ae 
would have mere credit for it who should make it @ posteriori, ( 
benefit of a fine apparatus)—than he who should demonstrate its. 


empint- 
teriori, by means of a fine telescope; Kant’s scientifically, or a priori, aes 
i certain laws which he had established in his Celestial System ( Himmels 
) We have unfortunately not brought with us to Braemar the volume whiek eonteins 
's Himmel’s System ; but we will state from memory the course of reasoning 
Kant to this prediction. What is a comet? It is a planet.whose orbit is exceedinglyeo 
Are then the planets not eccentric? Yes, but muth less so. How much 
Some in one degree—some in another: their eccentricity varies. According to what laws; 
or does it vary according to any law? In general according to this lew: the eccentricity 
i distance from the sun increases ; that is to ssy, 
ic in their orbits, i. e. more cometary—as they approach 
fo that region of the heavens from which the comets descend. Now from this gm- 
tendency of the planetary motions to become (which tendency, by the way, 
itself a necessary consequence from Kant’s system, ne accident), Kant 
; ordinarily proceed 
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said in the year 1754 at With respect to the date of Henschel’s discovery, 
having no Astronomy in our Tent later than that of David Gregory, the Savilian 
Professor, (Astron. Phys. et Geomet. Elementa: Geneve 1726,) we cannot assign 
it ly ; but according to our recollection it was made in 1781; and certainly not 
than 1780. Kant then discovered the planet Uranus a priori, (that is, he diseover- 
ed the necessity of such a planet as a consequence of a law previously detected by his own 
sagacity at least six and twenty years before Herschel made the same discovery 2 posteriori 
by—the excellence of his telescope. ——N. B. The reader will perhaps object the ease of 
and of Mars—the first as contradicting the supposed law, the second as imper- 
it, (his eccentricity being indeed less than that of the next superior planet, 
than ing to his distance from the sun:) these exceptions, however, 
m of Kant—being explained out of the same law which accounts for the 
these two planets. It might have been supposed that Sir Isaac Newton 
the same anticipation as that here ascribed to Kant, by wo | 

es comets, viz. ** genus planectarum in orbibus valde 
;”"* but he was manifestly led away from any such — 
which induced him to conclude, that no tenable theory could be de- 
ign a mechanical origin to the heavenly system. Kant has framed 
shall lay before our readers in a month or two. Eprror. 


* Princip. lib, 3. Prop. 41. 
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1919] Odoherty on the Irish Character. 667 


whom. he now indignantly disowned), that the Irish e, owing to 
ence of pugilism, “ Bus base, pede , and pen a The es 
+9 could utter such a sentiment is unworthy of his potatoes. “ His soul,” 
gid the Adjutant, with much animation, “ has not the true Irish accent—it 
wants the brogue of his country. I agree with my friend, Lord Norbury, in 
inking ‘ we are a fine people ;’ and if I heard Bill Parnell with his own lips 
say, that ‘ it is only backed by a mob of his friends that an Irishman will 
fit, I would not tell him, Mr Editor, toremember the fine lines of my 
friend, Tom Moore, , . 

When Malachi wore the collar of gold, 

That he won from the fierce invader— 


put I would call upon him, in the words of a pardonable parody, to think, 


How Donelly wore the kerchief of blue, 
That he won from the Deptford gardener. 


What, sir! would any Irishman who ever heard sung ‘ the sprig of shi- 
Jelah and shamrock so green,’ accuse his countrymen of cowardice? Let me 
not be misunderstood. I conceive that a duet ina ring at Moulsy-Hurst is 

ter music than a general chorus at Donnybrook fair. But that is a 
cultivated, a scientific taste ; and let no man rishly assert, that the genius, 
and intellect, and moral worth of a people, may not exhibit themselves as 
strikingly in the shilelah as in the fist, in a GENERAL Row, asin @ LIMITED 
set-To. Is it the part of a coward, Mr Editor, for one of the Tipperary lads to 

forward and ask the Kerry lads, ‘ who will snaze?’ and if Roderic Mi- 
lesius M‘Gillicuddy replies, ‘ I am the boy to snaze in your face,’ is my cousin 
a coward because the Tipperary shilelahs come twinkling about his nob as thick 
asgrass?t{ By the staff of St Patrick, a coward has no business there at all ; 

what though Mr M‘Gillicuddy he hacked by a mob of friends, as the 
county says, has not O’Donnahue his friends too? and where then is the 
cowardice of knocking down every Pat you can lay your twig upon, till you 
yourself go the way of all flesh? and if ‘ twenty men should basely fall upon 
one, why, to be sure, their turn will come next, and all odds will be even. 


At the close of the day, when the pot-house is full, 
And mortals the sweets of forgetfulness prove, 
When nought in the tap-room is heard but a bull, 
And ‘ arrah, be easy!’ comes soft from the grove. 


“No, Mr Editor, never may Morgan Odoherty live to see that day when 
the shilelah shall no longer flourish and be flourished in the Green Isle.”— 
Here Mr Tims softly interposed, and after pres geieearns | the Standard-bearer 
on that liberal philosophy, which discerns and knows how to appreciate the 
genius of a people in their pastimes, without any invidious preference of one 
to another, volunteered (if agreeable to the Editor and the Contributors) a 
song, entitled, “‘ Ye pugilists of England,” which he understood was written 
either by Mr Gregson, Mr Egan, or Mr Thomas Campbell» This handsome 
offer was received with thunders of applause, and nothing could be grander 
than the trio. We remarked, that during the ode there was not an unclenched 
fist in the whole Tent. 
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* Maurice and Berghetta, or the Priest of Rahery; a tale. London, 1819. 

+ An allusion to the great fight between Sir Dan and Oliver. 

} This is a sweet pastoral image, which we ourselves once heard employed by a very 
Aclicate-looking and modest young woman, in a cottage near Limerick, when speaking of 
the cudgels of an affray. A broken head is in Ireland always spoken of in terms of en- 
dearment, and much of the same tender feeling is naturally transferred to the shilelah 
that inflicted it. ‘* God bless your honour,”’ said the same oe creature to us, while 
‘tasting a look of affectionate admiration on our walking-stick (at that time we had no 
theumatism), ‘* you would give a swate blow with it.” It is in such expressions that we 
‘may trace the genius of a people, and they should serve to moderate that indignation with 
‘which moralists are wont to speak of the ‘‘ brutality” of Irish quarrels. In the account 
‘of the battle between Randal and Martin the baker, we observed, with pleasure, an imita- 
‘tion of this Hibernian amenity. -After stating that Randal finished the fight by a 

facer, the historian (probably our good friend, Mr Egan) very prettily re- 
Lom ‘© Randal is like a bird on the boughs of a tree.” A fine sylvan image! 
on. V. "4Q 
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668 Ye Pugilists of Exgland. [Sep 
YE PUGILISTS OF ENGLAND. 


As Sung by Mesers Price, Tims, and Woods (Son of the Fighting Waterman), an 
Ath of September 1819, near the Linn of Dee. +3 


1. ' 4. 
YE Pugilists of England, The spirits of prime pugilists 
Who guard your native sod, Shall r rise ane aol ; 
Whose pluck has braved a thousand years, For the ring it was their field of fame, 
Cross-buttock, blow, and blood, To them ’tis holy-ground. 
Your corky. canvass sport again, Where Slack and mighty Belcher fell, 
To mill another foe, Your manly hearts shall glow, 
As you spring, round the ring, As you peel, true as steel, 
While the betters noisy grow ; While the betters noisy grow ; 
While the banging rages loud and long, While the banging rages loud and long, 
And the betters noisy grow. And the betters noisy grow. 
7 2. 4. 
A Briton needs no pwn The Randal-rag of England 
No bravos “long his street-— Must yet terrific burn, 
His trust is in a strong-roped ring, Till Ireland’s troublesome knight be beat, 
A square of twenty-feet. And the star of Crib return ! 
With one-twos from his horny fists, Then, then, ye glutton-pugilists, 
He floors the coves below, The claret red shall flow, 
As they crash, on the grass, To the fame, of your name, 
When the betters noisy grow ; When the noise of betts is low ; 
When the banging rages loud and long, When Sir Dan lies levelled loud and long, 
And the betters noisy grow. ® And the noise of betts is low. 





Mr Price, whose voice reminded us of Incledon in his best days, took the 
tenor ; Mr Tims’ sweet and shrill pipe was a most exquisite counter-tenor; 
and, with the sole exception of Bartleman, we never heard any thing at all 
comparable to the bass of young Woods.* The accompaniment, too, was ex- 
ceedingly fine. Wastle blew his bugle affletuoso; Tickler, who fingers with 
any man in England, though we confess that his bow-hand is not so free, 
flowing, and unfettered, as that of Yaniewicz, was powerful on his fiddle ; and 
John of Sky, on the bagpipe, at one moment, roused the soul to all the tri- 
umph of victory, and at another sunk it into the despondency of defeat. At 
that line, in particular, which the three voices dwelt upon with mournful em- 

hasis,— 
: ** When Sir Dan lies levelled loud and long,” — 
we observed the tear start into Odoherty’s eyes, and he veiled them with his 
foraging-cap, as if wishing to seal his sight from the vision of the conquest of 
Crib and the downfall of Donelly. We were apprehensive at one time, that 
the Standard-bearer and Mr Tims would have quarrelled ; but on the latter 
assuring Odoherty that he yielded to no man in his admiration of the pluck and 
prowess of Sir Daniel Donelly, and that he could not be supposed answerable 
or the prophetic intimations of the poet, the Adjutant extended his hand to- 
wards him with his accustomed suavity, and by that pacific overture quieted 
the incipient alarm of the Cockney. He at the same time offered to back Sir 
Dan against all Britain, Crib not excepted, for a cool hundred—-and against 
Jack Carter, £100 to £80. The best Irish pugilists, continued the Adjutant, 
** have been Corcoran, Ryan, Odonnel, Doherty, (filius carnalis, we believe, of 
Morgan’s half-uncle, Father Doherty, an Irish priest, who dropt the O for rea 
sons best known to himself, ) and Donelly”—but here we felt it absolutely neces- 
sary to interfere, and to request Mr Wastle to read his article, by way of d» 
verting our thoughts into a different channel, The Laird observed, that he 





* This entertaining and accomplished young fellow is Mr Tims’ body servant. He is 
a natural son of the brave Woods, who fought Richmond the Black, but he is a far better 
man than his father; and though he has, we believe, never exhibited publicly in the ring, 
his private turn-ups have been numerous, and he has still been the winner, without 
scratch. He is the only man in Englapd a match for Randal. Will the sporting Colonel 
back the Nonpareil for £200 ? 
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1819.) 
aid not feel as if his “‘ Essay on the — 
well after the Boxiana, and therefore would, for the present, cantent himself 


with reading @ very short paper, on 


Scottish Proverbs of Allan Ramsay. 


669 
of Physical Science” would sound 


THE SCOTTISH PROVERBS OF ALLAN RAMSAY. 


[r would be unftir to take the pro- 
yerbs of any nation as a complete in- 
dex of its dispositions, as these sayings 
are generally imbued with a certain 
harshness and severity, resulting from 
the prudential purposes they are meant 
toservee Among the proverbs of all 
nations, @ great many bear evident 
marks of having been first suggested 
to the human mind in its struggles 
with the evils of life. They are couch- 
ed in salt and poignant language, such 
as evinces that they were not conceiv- 
ed in a genial humour, or on a bed of 
roses. The devil is frequently men- 
tioned in all collections of proverbs. 
The pleasurable hours of life are not 
those which give birth to many wise 
saws, reflection being oftener produc- 
ed by anxieties and disappointments. 
Most nations have some proverbs 
adapted to times of conviviality ; but 
these are commonly prudential in sub- 
stance, and consist of epicurean ex- 
hortations to enjoy ourselves while we 
can. It is remarkable, that women 
are never-‘mentioned with complacency 
in any collection of adages, nor is the 
passion of love alluded to without a 
sneer—a circumstance which concurs, 
with many others, to prove, that the 
inventors of most proverbs have been 
gtay-headed persons. 

The collection of Scots proverbs, 
made by Allan Ramsay, is probably 
far from a complete one; but, so far 
as it , it is certainly interesting 
and full of meaning. The images are 
strong and homely—indeed sometimes 
too homely to be quoted. One char- 
acteristic which the Scots proverbs 
have, along with some others, is, that 
nothing is expressed directly if it can 
be expressed by implication. Another 
characteristic is, that a more than usual 
number are couched in the form of 
taunts, and are evidently meant to 
serve as checks in store for vanity and 
self-complacency ; and, indeed, it has 
been often said of our countrymen, 
that the desire of levelling was rather 
too powerful an element in their com- 
position ; and probably this is the rea- 
son why incredulity appears among 

rather like a passion than as an 


‘intellectual habit. Whatever may be 


the relation which the spirit of emula- 
tion bears to morality, it cannot be 
denied that, when it runs in a fortu- 
nate channel, it is a fertile cause of 
glorious undertakings and perform- 
ances, and in a free country ought to 
make itself known by all sorts of ex- 
cellent fruits. But nothing can be 
more pernicious, when it exists among 
a people, not as an active and produc- 
tive principle, but merely as a love of 
detraction, and a habit of shutting 
one’s ears in dogged self-complacency. 
This unfortunate style of fecling is 
well exemplified in the pictures drawn, 
of Scottish peasantry, by Mrs Hamilton 
in the Cottagers of Glenburnie—-a 
book in which some errors of the na- 
tional dispositions are traced to their 
source, and their degrading tendency 
made clear and apparent. It is unfor- 
tunate for the glory of a nation, when 
the spirit of emulation thinks, accord- 
ing to one of Allan Ramsay’s proverbs, 
that “ it is better to hold than to 
draw,” and says, “* I am contented to 
sit still, provided nobody else distin- 
guishes himself, and all I wish for ‘is, 
to find a sufficient number: of persons 
similarly inclined, who will unite with 
me in keeping every thing leyel.” 
And certainly, if a very great majority 
are so pleased, it often happens that 
every thing may be kept level as a 
frozen lake. But then our country 
becomes nothing more than our place 
of residence, instead of forming the 
centre of disinterested assoeiations and 
attachments—instead of being the ab- 
stract idea which presides over every 
liberal undertaking. 

Allan Ramsay does not say that he 
collected his adages from any particu- 
lar district. He was born in the town 
of Peebles, and spent a great propor- 
tion of his life in Edinburgh, Where 
the conflux of persons from all districts 
of Scotland would occasion a mixed 
circulation of these morsels of tradi- 
tional wisdom. When some half dozen 
of farmers met at a tavern, the pro- 
verbs of their respective shires would 
be interchanged by way of repartee, 
or flung in each other’s teeth like texts 
of Scripture in a theological dispute. 
In the book the sayings are ranged 





670 Scottish Proverbs of Allan Ramsay. 


alphabetically; but those that follow 
are picked out without any rule. The 
Scottish proverbs are replete with coarse 
images, and on that account some of 
them cannot be employed as subjects 
for commenting upon. 


Loud on the loan was ne'er a good mill 
cow. 

Is this saying only a rule by which 
to discriminate the qualities of cattle ? 
Or is it not also a sarcasm which may 
be used against any sort of empty 
noise and talking in the business of 
life, as productive of little fruit? The 
time which the cow spends in exercis- 
ing her voice, is lost as to the pur- 
poses of eating and ruminating ; or, 
perhaps, the aim of the proverb is to 
indicate, that silence is a good symp- 
tom with regard to the degree of per- 
severance exerted in any occupation. 


The first fuff of a fat haggis is ever the 
’ bauldest. 

This ill-favoured expression has pro- 
bably been most frequently made use 
of as a damper. Its aim is slyly to 
insinuate, that activity is like steam, 
whose force is poured out once for all, 
and copiously only at first.- The pro- 
verb has also its true application to 
ps species of elasticity which results 

y from compression, and which 
loses itself in air when impediments 
are removed. 

They are ay gude that are far awa’. 

A taunt, meant to serve as a check 
upon the practice of invidiously com- 
mending the absent, in reference to 
the faults of those who are nearer. It 
is probably a domestic proverb, and 
chiefly used among relations. In this 
expression, the person who is “ far 

’” is placed in a most ludicrous 
position, being virtually warned against 
approaching a step nearer, notwith- 
standing all the kindness and esteem 
with which he is regarded. 


I ne'er loo’d meat that crawed in my 
crapin. 

A maxim characteristic of the na- 
tional prudence. The import is, that 
we should reject any present advan- 
tage which may afterwards entail up- 
on us sources of vexation. 

Nipping and scarting are Scots’ folks 
wooing. 

This would seem to imply, that the 
acrid particles have such a preponder- 


[Sep 
ance in the national constitu: 

they maust first fume off in none 
words and actions before amity can be 
established between the sexes. But 
these inimical manifestations probably 
do not take place in earnest. Inordi. 
nate vanity, alternating with pride, 
is a very wayward impulse, and gives 
occasion to a thousand circuitous 
cings and oblique approaches, anditi 
to these, among suitors and their mis. 
tresses, that the saying alludes, 


Ride fair and jaup nane. 

A person should endeavour to ag. 
complish his object without creating 
annoyance to others. This adage was 
in existence long before the era of pe. 
riodical publications. 


The wife is ay welcome that comes wi 
a crooked oxter. 

That is to say, with a present under 
her arm. This proverb has a griping, 
selfish sound, and is by no means 
complimentary to “‘ the wife with the 
crooked oxter.” It plainly intimates 
what sort of reception she would get 
if she came like the servant sent forth 
by Timon of Athens, with an_empty 
box under his cloak instead of a gift; 
and which box produces so much astoe- 
nishment among his friends. 


O’er haly was hanged, and rough and 
sonsy wan awa. 

This is aimed at characters of the 
Blifil class. Almost all nations have 
proverbs of similar import, expressing 
their dislike to excessive plausibility 
of conduct, and intimating that they 
feel more confidence when they can 
see the natural mixture of good and 
evil operating in a character, according 
to intelligible principles, that require 
no explanation. 


Lang-tongued wives gae lang wi’ bairn. 
Here is an extraordinary physiolog+ 


cal fact, or rather assertion. It does 
not appear that it contains any moral 
meaning—at least after deliberating 
and reflecting upon it, we are unable 
to discover any other import besides 
the literal one, which it would re 
quire a Baconian induction to esta- 
blish. 


Tak a hair o’ the dog that bit 

A favourite maxim among 
ards, who, in suffering penance after 
debauch, are glad of an excuse forte 
turning to the dog that bit them. 
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1919.1] 
The thiefer-like the better sodger, 
Means only that a h exterior is 

connected with valour ; for, to take it 

in any other sense, would be to throw 
discredit on the military character. 

Whatever might be the notion that 

was entertained concerning the nature 

of a soldier-like appearance when this 
saying had its origin, a soldier is now 

ted to be more personable and 
yenust than the member of any other 
profession. 





There is little left for the rake after the 
shool. 

This is won i the reflection of a 
person accustomed to look about him, 
and observe where he could employ 
his rake with advantage, but who 
found that many others were abroad 
on the same errand. 


Seottish Proverbs of Allan Ramsay. 
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These are a few to shew 
the flavour of Allan’s compilation, and 
to induce the study of such things as 
illustrate the dispositions of our fore- 
fathers, and consequently of their de- 
scendants. It would be a sin to turn 
over even the proverbs of one’s ‘country, 
for no other purpose than to make jests 
on them. ‘The coldest and most un- 
favourable side of a nation’s character 
is always that which a in its 
prudential sayings, and therefore the 
best light in which to view these say- 
ings, is to consider them as the neces- 
sary reverse, and opposite element to 
its poetry, according to the maxim of 
those philosophers who think that all 
things exist like a Gothic arch, by the 
pressure of opposite forces. 1 wish we 
could take hold of twenty other things 
besides proverbs to prevent our coun- 
trymen from forgetting themselves. 





Just as Mr Wastle was concluding his acute little article, John Mackay, 


whom we had despatched for Braemar to meet the walking postman, returned 
with a packet of letters—and for half an hour the Contributors were busily 
employed with their contents—all except Odoherty, who with perfect sang- 
froid suffered his three to lie unopened on the table, or every now and then 
gave them, one after another, a chuck into the air with singular dexterity, 
that shewed him to be a perfect adept in legerdemain and slight of hand. On 
asking our friends if any of their communications were articles for the Maga- 
zine, the Adjutant replied, that as far as his letters were concerned it was for 
ourselves to judge—one being a dun from Scaife and Willis—another, a short 
account, he believed, from the keeper of a billiard table—and the third, he 
had some reason to think, was a bill for £25 on the Commercial Bank, which 
he had sent to a friend to whom he was indebted for that sum, but which, he 
dared to say, was now returned to him with the well-known words “ no ef- 
fects.” All this was said with that gay and careless manner that marks the 
true man of the world, and the Standard-bearer remarked with a smile, that 
Messrs Scaife and Willis, though the best natured and most skilful tailors in 
being, ought not to send accounts to gentlemen whose breeches they had 
made without pockets capable of holding them, and that therefore he was 
under the necessity of employing their well intentioned letter in lighting his 


pie. Mordecai Mullion then handed over to us the following letter from his 


ther Hugh, accompanied with a very clever sketch, which our readers will 
perceive we have got engraved ; and, with his permission, we read it aloud. 









MY DEAR MORDECAI. 
I rounp all our concerns in a much 
better way at Glasgow than we could 
have expected after the late crash ; and 
I verily believe, that our good friend 
the Skipper will yet beat to windward 
of the Gazette. Folks don’t look the 
least shy at our bills, and our credit is 
good. The Skipper requested me not 
to press him hard, which God knows 
hever was our intention; and he will 
send us six barrels of the best Bunawe 
salmon, a hogshead of Jamaica, 500 Ibs. 
of double Gloucester, a choice assort- 


ment of best Westphalias, and a ton of 
dried ling: he lets us have them all 
very low ; and when I have seen them 
stowed away in our cellars, I shall 
feel easy about the Skipper. M‘Cor- 
quindale and M‘Clure offered to 
settle our account at once in cod and 
craw-fish ; but as we suffered much 
from our cods last year, and craw-fish 
is a drug, I demanded Loch-fine her- 
ring, and kiplings, and got what I be- 
lieve will cover us. I had most diffi- 


culty of all with that wasp M‘Huffie, 
and had to threaten a horning. 


My 
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came to himself when he 
-me serious ; and I saw his rein- 
deers oo I left the Gallow- 
3 er tongues never pressed 
2 Palate Poor Donald M(‘Tavish is 
on hisdast legs, but I took his debt in 
branxy, and no doubt of inflicting 
it to advantage on our brethren of the 
Dilettanti. That sumph, Rab Roger, 
offered me a bill on Cornelius Giffen ; 
I preferred taking him in good Mearns 
butter ; and he sent me ten croaks of 
30 libs. each, as yellow as a dandelion. 
In short, our s will balance, which 
is more than some of our acquaintances 
both here and in the west can say, 
who hold their heads higher than 
the Mullions.—So much for business. 
And now, my dear Mordecai, let me 
give you an account of a sort of adven- 
ture in which I was engaged on my 
way back from Glasgow. _ | fear it will 
lose much in the recital—as I have not 
the pen of a Tickler or an Odoherty ; 
yet as you requested me to give you 
the news, I will try to describe the scene 
just as I saw it — : 
I was jogging along on our “ bit 
Jt with A honest father’s wal- 
Tise ind meas usual, when just where 
the former road takes up the hill to the 
auld Kirk o’ Shotts, I met a most extra~- 
ordinary Cavalcade, which reminded 
me of Stothard’s Picture of the ‘* Pro- 
ae 
w our iend Crome 
et multis aliis. % really felt, as if I had 
slid back many centuries, and were 
coeval with Gower and Chaucer. My 
i oe — when the 
i ilgrim gravely accosted me 
with “ Sow do you ‘le Mr Hugh 
Mullion? When did you hear from 
your brother Mordecai?” I pulled 
up old Runciman, and took a leisure- 
ly and scrutinizing observation of the 
pilgrimage. Before I had time to open 
my mouth, or rather to shut it again, 
for I believe it was open—the leading 
een ** T am the Editor 
and Company’s Magazine, 
and these are my Contributors. We 
are going to pitch our tent near the 
Kirk o’ Shotts, for you must not think, 
Mr Hugh, that we are not allowed a 
vacance as well as Ebony’s people. If 
you are not obliged to be in Edinburgh 
to-night, will you join us?—I dare say 
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my dear Mordecai, thatthe 


we shall find you useful.” J 

babi att ly 

very thought o is procession 
convulses me with laughter, even . 
this hour, that I can write no better 
a hand than a member of _parligs 
ment. For, only imagine, the good 
worthy editor, in half-clerical, half. 
lay attire—namely, black br 

and D. D. boots, black silk wais' 
pepper and salt coat, and shovel hat 
most admirably constructed for scoop. 
ing a draught out of a well, mounted 
on aremarkably fine jack ass, who, on 
being brought to a stand-still, let down 
his immense head between his fore 
legs, like the piston of a steam-engine, 
and then shewing his alligator like 
jaws, gave a yawn in which was gaunt. 
ed * out a whole month’s sleepless. 
ness. It requires a very peculiar kind 
of a seat, to look well on ass-back; 
long stirrups, and legs nearly if not 
altogether meeting below ; whereas the 
Editor sat too far forward upon the 
shoulder, like Don Olivarez, the Spas 
nish minister, in that famous pictureof 
Velasquez, in our last exhibition. Im- 
mediately behind him came our excels 
lent friend, the old German doctor, ina 
full suit of sables, with spurs on his 
pumps, according to the ancient phys 
sical school ; and elevated many feet 
above the editor, on that well known 
hack the Paviour, for many years 
the property of Mr Campbell, Stabier 
and Vintner, Canongate. The doc- 
tor perspired extremely, and had a 
Monteith handkerchief hanging over 
his brows from beneath his hat, which 
caused him to elevate his chin conside- 
rably before he could bring his ogles 
to bear on any inferior object. As he 
pulled up, a swarm of flies went off 
with a loud fuz from his veil, and then 
all settled again upon it, as if the 
queen-bummer had been enclosed in a 
crany of the Monteith. I never sawan 
elderly gentleman seemingly more un- 
comfortable ; and he could only ex- 
claim, “ any thing’s better than this; 
I wish I were in the Hartz forest.” 
Scarcely could I believe mine eyes, 
when they seemed to behold riding to- 
gether cheek by jowl, and as like as 
twins, no less personages than the 
Editor of the Edinburgh Review, 
and “ John the brother of Francis.” 





- © See Dr Jamieson once more. There is really no doing without the Doctor’s Dictionary; 
but let po man, on any account. whatever, buy the Abridgment. 
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The former a tag my auvulienent 
perceiving him in such company ; 
pe to divert my ideas, exclaimed, 
with his usual vivacity, (there is 
certainly something very pleasant in 
Jeffrey's smile.) ‘* Ha! Mullion my 
fellow! these. were very. tasty 
you sent us out to Craigcruick ; 
as my friend Napier would say, I made 
an essay on the scope and tendency of 
Bacon: nothing like repeated experi- 
ments—induction is the most satisfac- 
tory of all modes of reasoning. I am 
surprised the ancients never stumbled 
upon it ; though to tell you the truth, I 
believe it to be as old as the days of 
Ham.” All this time, a very peculiar 
expression played round the greater Jet- 
frey’s Kips, which it would not be fair 
to call wicked ; but which certainly 
had‘in it a deal of malice of a 
ral playful kind. As he glanced his 
‘eyes towards the Editor, whose 
“ack was turned, because his ass in- 
‘it should be so, he said in an af- 
ate tone of voice, “ En avant, en 
my dear coz: I hear the wheels 
hi mail-coach, give little sturdy a 
touch of Peter Bell.” The ass seemed 
instinctively afraid of Mr Jeffrey's 

‘ yoice, and got under weigh, 


With the slow motion of a summer-cloud,”’ 


¥ ed by the Paviour, and the 


More-alert nags of the brother-re- 
Viewers, which they had obvious dif- 
’ fealty in reining in, so as to prevent 

them from passing the Editor. 

But now a much more formidable Con- 

tributor presented himself in the person 

of that perfect gentleman, the Scors- 
uan. He was mounted on that try- 
ing animal, a mule, which had plant- 
ed his fore-feet considerably in advance, 
strongly backed by his hind ones, 
brought up asa corps de reserve to 
support the first line, so that he was 
entrenched in a very strong position, 
from which the cudgel of the infuriated 

Scotsman in vain banged to dislodge 

him. It was a fair match between 

wrath and obstinacy ; and it was im- 

possible to say which would win the 

ay. There were moments in which 
the mule seemed to lose heart, under 
the murderous blows of his rider ; 
while, at other times, the stubbornness 
of the wretched creature he so inhu- 
manly bestrode so irritated the Scots- 
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man, that he would frequently hit his 
own shins with his own : l, and 
then betray his uneasiness by the most 
dismal gestures. Beside him rode that 
thickset vulgar-looking person, some- 
what like a methodist preacher, a good 
deal marked with the,small pox, and 
well known among town council 
by the name of the Scotsman’s Fiun- 
Ky, * (there is no need to enrich ye 
with his name,) who told him “ to 
remember his infirmity, and not to 
allow his passion so to get the better of 
him as to bring on one of his fits.” I 
thought, my dear Mordecai, that the 
Scotsman’s fits had always come on 
about the same hour on the Saturdays 
only, but I now found that they are 
not so as to be depended upon, 
and that he is often overtaken quite 
unexpectedly, and without an 

vious intimation. The fit ‘by no 
means improved his natural beauty and 
elegance—but caused such unaccount- 
able contortion, both of face and per« 
son, that the Flunky himself seemed 
alarmed—while Dugald Macalpine, 
the Pimping Caddy of the Laigh 
Kirk, who accompanied the proces- 
sion, was heard to exclaim “ Pure 
fallow, is this him that wishes to 
mend the constitution? I’m sure nae 
burrugh’s half sae rotten as his ain 
breast. Gude saf us, hear how he’s 
fliting on the Lord Provost, wha’s 
worth a dizen sic like Gallowa’ stots 
as himsel.—Hush, ‘hushhe’s now 
cursan on Mr Blackwood.—Wha’s he 
that Dr Morris he’s slavering about ? 
I wush him and sum ither Doctor was 
but here to gie him a dose of pheesic. 
O, sirs! luk at the red whites o’ his 
een, a’ rowan’ about in his heed! 
Hech ! how the tae tail o’ his mouth 
gangs up wi a swurl to his ee-bree ! 
What a lang foul tongue’s hangin 
out 0’ his jaws! Ach! *siecan a girn 
I doubt he'll ne’er cum about again. 
It’s shurely an awfu’ j ent on 
him, for swearan, and | , an 
damman on ither folki—Hech, sers, 
but he'll mak a grusome corp !” 

My attention was luckily diverted 
from this painful spectacle by one of 
the most ludicrous exhibitions you can 
imagine—and one which made me feel 
the genius of our immortal Shakspeare 
(I call him ours, Mordecai, for, after our 
President’s famous speech on that great 
day before the Dilettanti, Shakspeare 





* The most opprobrious name, in Scotland, for a body-menial. 
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Belongs exclusively to our society,) in 
bringing together on the same scene 
the extremes of human wretchedness, 
and human absurdity. For I looked, 
and lo! upon a white horse sat Dr 
Search* and the Dominie! I knew the 
horse well, Mordecai !—a fellow of 
most rare action—who had run through 
many a summer’s heat- and winter's 
cold in the Dunbar dilly, but who, 
having become not a little spavined of 
late, has degraded from his wonted di- 
. ligence, though still it would appear a 
eh 


“¢ And he now carries who ere-while but 
drew.” 


Dr Search occupied the seat near- 
est the mane—and the Dominie sat 
with a grim .and dissatisfied face on 
the haunches, which, being very 
high, may be likened to the two- 
shilling gallery in reference to the 
boxes. He held desperately with one 
hand by the crupper, while, with the 
other, he was ever and anon snatching 
at the reins, which he could not bear 
to see in Dr Search’s hand, who, to 
say the truth, is not so good a horse- 
man as Colonel Quintin by 360 de- 
grees. The Doctor had a spur, I ob- 
served, on his near heel, which, short 
and blunt as it was, he contrived, by 
repeated kicks, to indent into the 
gushets of the Dominie’s black worsted 
stockings so as to fetch blood. The 
ogue implored ride and tie, 

ut to the prayer of this equitable 
petition, such is the charms of prece- 
dence, his ear the practitioner would 
not seriously incline—and the patient 
had nothing for it but to submit his 
leg to the search. They were clothed, 
“ first and last,” in black apparel, 
but the Dunbar hack, who is the 
oldest horse that ever wore white 
hairs, seemed to have been rubbed 
over with some agen preparation, 
and so freely shed ‘‘ his longs and his 
shorts” over the two unfortunate gen- 
tlemen, most unjustifiably seated on his 
back, that they were both in a very 
ey condition, and the Dominie in- 
deed was absolutely gray. The spec- 
tacle was not lost on two small boys 
who were enjoying the summer vaca- 
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tion of the High School in the country, 
one of whol, like a little Triton, 
blew a cow’s horn in honour of thogs 
mounted deities, and the other clap. 
ping an immense rush fool’s cap on 
is head, spouted, as if’ reciting for, 
school-medal, that fine line in Gray's 
Ode, 


** Ruin seize thee, ruthless king,” 


while a poor old labourer who was 
Knapping stones on the road side, 

his hammer in air, aimed towards 
mark at his toe, and seemed to con. 
gratulate himself on the appearance of 
two persons evidently worse off than 
himself, and in a more hopeless con. 
dition. As the “ sonal ambo” 
ambled by, they were succeeded bya 
knot of persons evidently attached to 
the procession, whom I soon perceived 
to be the “ seven young men” of the 
Chaldee MS. They wore a sort of 
uniform, of which lean and shrivelled 
nankeen pantaloons formed the most 
distinguishing part. These pantaloons 
had been so frequently washed, that 
they had almost shrunk up into 
breeches, and indeed, I discovered 
them to be pantaloons chiefly from the 
want of buttons below the knees, 
The seven seemed all to be Knights 
of the Garter—some of them i 
red worsted, but most of them 
The Editor had obviously distributed 
to each young man a pair of unbleach- 
ed thread stockings for the festival, 
and eke a pair of new shoes, in which, 
as usual, he shewed more genius than 
judgment, for sorely seemed their 
feet to be blistered, so that seven 
lamer young men could not be seen in 
town or country on a summer's day, 
Neither did they keep the step proper- 
ly, but were perpetually treading on 
each other’s kibes, so that they might 
have been traced along the dust 
of the beaten highway by the drops 
of blood that kept oosing from their 
heels. To keep up their courage, they 
were all singing pretty much after the 
fashion of a Dutch concert—and I dis 
tinctly heard the voice of one of them 
quavering a sort of profane parody on 
a well-known English glee, 





* For farther F sapocsane of this learned Theban, see a prmaphlet lately published by 
aspersi 


him, in reply to 


ions of Dr Morris on the University o 


Edinburgh. By theby, 
Se when 


Ritson the pes, oy | was exceedingly wroth with Dr Percy for saying ‘‘ See MSS.” 


such MSS. was in 
readers, on attempti 


e sole possession of the Bishop of Dromore himself, and perhaps ot 
to get a sight of this erudite writer, may feel some surprise at a 


sending them on a wild-goose chase. Nevertheless, there is such a pamphlet. 
2 
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_ We are Seven poor Contributors, 

_From garret just set free, &c.” 

hile, unless I am much mistaken, 

nother breathed out in stili more 

Elegiac murmurs, an imitation of 

Wordsworth’s well-known lyrical bal- 
“« We are Seven,” at the pathetic 

close of which I could not but feel 

very much affected— 

« But still the child would have his will, 

Nay, master, ‘ we are seven.’ ” 


But I now recollected, that the Edi- 
tor had requested me to join the party, 
so, as Runciman was quite fresh, I 
helped up several of the seven young 
men upon his back, and cautioning 
the foremost and hindermost to take a 
lesson by Dr Search and Dominie, and 
hold well by the mane and crupper, at 
the same time quieting the fears of him 
in the middle os reiterated assurances 
of his safety, I turned back pretty sharp- 
ly on foot, and came up with the Edi- 
tor and his advanced guard, just as they 
had fixed upon a spot for their encamp- 
ment. I was grievously disappointed, 
however, on missing both the Greater 
and lesser Jeffrey, who had gone on, as 
I was told, to pay a visit at Hamilton 
Palace, to their friend Lord Archibald— 
and who had, good-naturedly, lent the 
party their countenance as far as the 

Kirk of Shotts, being resolved to play 
fair by the Editor. In less than half an 
hour up came the Seven young men, 
whoall in one voice returned me thanks 
for the use of Runciman, without whom 
they verily believed they could never 
have reached the camp. Runciman 
looked at me in a very quisquis sort of 
away, as much as to say, “ I think 
nothing of the wallise, but I never 
bargained for the Contributors.” There 
was some difficulty in getting them all 
off—but by dropping down one at a 
time behind, Runciman’s decks were 
at last cleared, and he instantly tes- 
tified his satisfaction, by throwing his 
heels up in the air with an agility 
scarcely to have been expected from a 
steed of his standing at the bar. Short- 
ly after, the Scotsman and his Fiun- 
ky, and the Pimrine Cappy, arrived 
—the first with those dull, heavy, 
leaden eyes, and that sallow ca- 
sat ane -. fearful in one just 
recovered from the epilepsy of passion. 

The Caddy had wield to oee erafiod 
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him back. to a but this 

roposal roused every feeling in the 
Flunky’s soul, who, you will remember, 
made a most eloquent speech last year 
about foul bandages, and stained sheets, 
and crowded water-closets, and indeed 
raved beyond all rational Hope. The 
Scotsman was, therefore, seated on 
a stone, where he looked like one 
of those master-pieces of ancient art— 
not surely the Apollo Belvidere, nor 
yet the Antinous—but some solitary 
satyr, exhausted by a Morris-dance ; 
and the Editor could only look at him 
with a true Christian pity, without 
being able to administer to him the 
smallest relief. 

I now found, that the Tent had 
been sent by the heavy waggon, and 
had lain all night on the road-side, .so 
that it was in asad rumpled condition. 
An attempt was, however, made to 

ut it into some decent kind of order, 

ut just as we were going to hoist it, 
a sour Cameronian-looking sort of a 
farmer came up, and sternly declared, 
that the Tent should not be pitched 
there to “ fley the stirks,” calling us, 
at the same time, a set of “‘ idle stra- 
vaiging fallows,” and threatening to 
send for a Constable, at which I ob- 
served the seven young men faintly 
smiled. We ear nee  : shifted our 
quarters higher up the hill, and were 
commencing operations a second time, 
when a band of shearers, Irishand High- 
land, were attracted by curiosity to the 
tent, and their conversation became so 
extremely indecent, that no respect- 
able set of Contributors could stand 
it ; so we broke ground again, and at- 
tempted a lodgment close to the Kirk 
of Shotts. For some time we were 
greatly annoyed by numbers of black 
eattle, who returned wheeling and 
wheeling around us, in the language 
of Milton, 

‘* Sharpening their mooned horns,” 


probably attracted by the ‘“‘ Galloway 
Stot ;” but they soon grew weary of 
looking at us, and finally gave up the 
Magazine. 

At last the pole was hoisted, and 
the canvass displayed, with the words . 
“© ConsSTABLE AND ComPany's EpIn- 
BuRGH MaGazine,” in la letters 
above the door, surmounted by the 
whole posse and esse of Beasts. It was, 





* The Scotsman’s fits are certainly of the nature of epilepsy, a disease thus defined “a 
eovulsive motion of the whole body, or some of its parts, with ay of sense.” 


Vou. V. 
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however, soon but too evident that not 
one of the party knew how to pitch a 
tent of the Sayan ion ; — there mee 
no getting to stand perpendi 
cular, so that the ropes on one side 
were a great deal too long—and on 
the other by much too short. There 
aes can dies odataine 
were blunt i ¥ 
and oa make no im i — the 
hard ground of the hill of Shotts, 
and baked as it was by two 
months ht. The dominie ex- 
erted himself in vain with his great 
maul, but he missed the mark much 
oftener than he hit it, and the pegs 
committed to his charge seemed the 
hluntest of the whole set. ‘“‘ I think 


the tent will stand now,” said the Edi- 
tor, with a dubious face and hesitating 
Vvoice—and the Dominie replied, “< It 


is perfectly glorious.” Perfectly glori- 
ous ! pms t I—why it is more like 
an empty is-bag than any thing 
else—and as old Scotch proverb 
says, “an empty bag winna stand.” 
The German doctor put his back to 
the pole, like Sampson — the 
gates of Gaza—but as he shaved 
that morning, his s had de- 
from him, and he was like 
other Contributors, so he prudently re- 
tired from the championship. The 
pole creaked ominously, and there was 
a continued starting of wooden pegs— 
but we sat down nevertheless to a sort 
of lunch, consisting of kibbuck * bakes* 
and small beer—with a small allow- 
ance of butter to each Contributor, 
which, I regret to say, was very ran- 
eid, melted down into a sort of lamp 
oil, and thickly interspersed with flies. 
There was in a hamper, a large store 
of eggs which had been previously 
boiled—but then they had come se- 
veral months before from the Isle of 
Arran, and though few of them were 
chickeny, all of them were a great deal 
worse—some black as ink, and others 
of that yellow peculiar to the pus on a 
long-neglected wound. “ I never 
smelt any thing half so noxious,” 
said the Flunky, “ but an ulcer last 
on an old woman’s knee, in the 
- Infirmary, which had not been allow- 
ed half its allowance of rag” 
but here the Editor mildly stopt the 
Flunky, reminding him, that the yoke 
of the Arran eggs was hard enough to 
bear of itself, without any unnecessary 
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exaggerations. Here I v 

ly went to.the Prey tye to how or 
other small beer never quite 

with me—and no sooner had ed 
** sub dio,” than down came. Cops 
STABLE AND Company's Epiy 
Macazinz about the ears of the Cogs 
tributors, while such a noise aroge 


** As if the whole inhabitation perished” ' 


Soon as the first wild din ceased, ] 
heard the small plaintive voice of i. 
Search exclaiming, as if he had been 
under the University of imran 
** the whole edifice is in ruins !” 
Scotsman was heard growling likea bear 
with asore head—and the Dominie cried 
aloud, “ the pole, the pole,” though 
certainly the last man in the w 
likely to reach it. By and by the 
Flunky rose up with a load of canvasy 
on his back, like a week’s sheeting 6f 
the Infirmary ; and this gave the Cone 
tributors an opportunity of estap 
ing from their thraldom, “ne of maki 
their appearance through the north. 
west passage. The Editor and senior 
Doctor were dug out of the ruins with 
small symptoms of animation—but the 
Seven young men, who had lain down 
to sleep, escaped with a few inconsis 
derable bruises. The two caddies, 
Pimping Donald and Drunken Dus 
gald, waxed very wroth, and the fore 
mer burst out, “ tamn her, what @ 
ye this? The Scots Magazeen? She's 
na worth a single doit. The bits ¢ 
rapes that should haud her up, are#’ 
rotten—ae pluff o’ wun ‘Il coup her, 
We maunna expec’ her to staun by 
hersel’—faith, hoist her up as you 
wull, she'll just aye play cloit again.” 
It was now obvious to all, that the 
Editor had taken too high ground, 
and that if the company’s tent was to 
be pitched at all, it must be ina sie 
tuation where it would be less exposed 
to sudden flaws of wind. It was at 
cordingly carried by the Caddies, Edi- 
tor, and the seven young men, down’ 
gentle declivity, with slow and cau- 
tious steps, till at last they reached & 
deep hollow, where it was pitched with 
considerable ease, the soil being bare 
of all vegetation except a sort of whit 
ish moss, and so soft and moist, that 
the pole slipt in at once, notwithstand- 
ing the awkward interference of 
Dominie, who, in spite of the Edi 
mild remonstrances, made much needle 





’ 


*.See Dr Jamieson. 
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yee flastering, and kept running to 
and fro like a wasp without a sting, 
yety fierce and fudgy. The Magayine 
was not visible from almost any part 
ofthe adjacent country, in this shel- 
tered w—and when every thing 
was properly got up, a glass of smal 
peer was handed round to each Con- 
tributor, but for the reason already as- 
signed, I civilly begged leave 

« To kiss the cup, and pass it to the rest.” 


The scene now became a good deal 
more cheerful. The little Kirk of 
Shotts, crowning the hill, made a de- 
cent appearance—here and there were 
small scanty spots of greenish oats and 
barley that had, however, got all the 
ripening they were ever to have—and 
small insignificant cocks of rushy hay 
stood pertly enough in various direc~ 
tions, Rather unluckily there was in 
the tent a nest of humble bees, of that 
brown irritable sort called ‘‘ foggies” 
—which were far from being agreeable 
contributors, and some of them took a 
violent antipathy to the Dominie, en- 
tangling themselves in his black sleek 
hair, and thereby sorely aggravating 
the natural irritability of his temper. 
A curlew, (Scottice whawp) uttered 
its wild cry from a neighbouring marsh, 
and a lapwing, (Scotticé pease-weep) 
afraid that the Editor intended to rob 
her nest, kept wheeling round and 
round the tent, and then trundled 
herself off, with seemingly broken legs 
and wings, to the strong temptation of 
Dr Searth’ who, getting nettled, made 
one of his injudicious sallies from the 
Magazine, in chase of her, but came 
down on his breech in a wet marshy 
spring with a squash that was heard 
in the interior of the tent, and brought 
out the Dominie with a copy of Fot- 
ter’s Translation of Eschylus in his 
dexter hand, to know what had result- 
ed, Dr Search did not recover his 
serenity during the whole afternoon, 
but kept 
“ Pacing about the moors continually,” — 
with his hand on the part that was 
more sinned against than sinning—ex- 
tending the wet cloth a few inches from 
theskin, and witha rueful face watching 
the no of the drying, which, from 
the low situation of the place affected, 


and of the tent, was long and tedious. 
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Orr 


The Contributors were beginning to 
bite their nails for want of something 
to do or think, when the Flunky, who 
had gone down to the high-road’ to 
see the mail coach pass by returned 
with a parcel of letters, all addressed 
to the Editor, which being on the pub- 
lic business of Tent or Magazine, were 
read aloud by him in an agreeable, but 
somewhat mouthing manner. 


I. 

Dear Sir,—I am so busy with my dis. 
coveries in Asia, that I cannot come to the 
Kirk of Shotts. Besides, I think there is 
going to be a change of weather—and as J 

ave slept in the Tent formerly, when it 
was in much better repair than now, I reals 
ly cannot bring my mind to think of risking 
my health in it, it being said to have so 
many chinks. Pitch it in a lown place, 
and be sure you all sleep together to wind- 
ward, Yours very sincerely, H. M, 
Excise Office, August 28th. 


IL 

My Dear S1r,—My professional du- 
ties will prevent me from joining the Maga» 
zine at present. Besides, you know I have 
all along been against this scheme of the 
Tent. It is too obvious an imitation of our 
good friends in Prince’s Street, and you real- 
ly ought not, my worthy sir, to steal from 
Dr Morris, and at the same time abuse him, 
as I was truly sorry to see you doing in your 
last Number. Depend upon it, some 
confounded Chaldee MS. or. other will be 
coming out to put you all into hot watet.— 
I am, my dear sir, yours ever. 
College Library. 


IIL 
Sin,—It wont pay.—Yours, W. H. 
P. S— olds is off. 
Chapter Coffce-house, London. 
August 24th, 


IV. 
Dear Srr,—Gude faith I maun mind 
the shop, ma man.—Yours, however, 
D. B. Junior. 
The Corner. 


Vv. 
MR EDITOR, 

Honovrep S1r,—I have got a sore 
head, having been at a Mason Lodge last 
night. But I will take care to send you the 
second canto of the Silliad, when you come 
back. I return you many thanks for the 

inea.—I am, loneured sir, your grate- 

Contributor, WILLIsoN Guass.* 





* We have since been assured by Mr Willison Glass, who is really a man of genitis, 
this “* Prince Charlie” is a fine Jacobite strain, and he sings it most pathetically,) that 


Wrote no such letter as the above. 


It must, therefore, be the invention of some wag 


grother. Mr Glass has likewise requested us to assure the public that he is not the author 
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Please shew the following card to the gen- 


as e Tahal dy 2 o'clock 
An ordi ev Ww! at 2 0” 
—cow-heel, tri iver, and lights, (and a 
bottle of small between every two), for 
Also, on sale a volume of Poems, price 3 
Sitiags to which is now added, an ap- 
pendix, containing the Silliad, Canto I. 
published in the last Number of Constable 
and Company’s Edinburgh Magazine. The 
ing Cantos which I am fast writing 
for that celebrated work, will be delivered 
gratis to the 3 shilling subscribers. Per- 
by me, WILLISON GLass. 
These apologies threw a considera- 
ble damp over the Tent, but, in imi- 
tation of Odoherty and his compan- 
ions, it was now proposed to have a 
shooting match. f had not previous- 
ly observed any arms or ammunition 
t the party, who indeed seemed 
inoffensive and altogether defenceless 
—but drunken Dugald now handed 
out the weapons, and the match was 
decided as follows. The Scotsman 
pulled out of a dirty bag (in which he 
carried his spare shirt) a copy of Pe- 
ter’s Letters. 


Trial on the 25th at 20 yards distance, 
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** Aye me! that e’er green M ke 


Should draw the breath impure of pais 
dungeon vilde !” ied Pig 
And bellowed out in a voice i 
that of an ox with a bull-dog 
by his lips, “‘ curse him, damn hj 
blast him,” but here the F 
stept up and beseeched the “ 
of Galloway” to remember the state 
he was in only a few hours 
and that two fits in one da would 
infallibly carry him off. The three 
extended volumes of Dr Morris were 
accordingly put up at the distance of 
20 yards, forming a line of about 34 
feet long and 1 broad. The Editors 
and Contributors were drawn up ¢ 
potence by drunken Dugald, who had 
once served in the sea fencibles, Aber. 
deen, but a more awkward squad J 
never clapped eyes upon, and when 
they came to the “‘ shoulder,” some of 
them threw up their pieces into the 
right hand, and some into the left, s 
that there was great confusion, and 
the Dominie and Dr Search 
exchanged weapons for a few moments 
like Hamlet and Laertes in the play. 


all shooting with No 4, (except the 


Scotsman, who used rusty nails, bits of glass, and broken types, ) at the tt 
panded three Volumes of Dr Peter Morris of Pensharpe Hall, Aberystwith. 


1. Trial, found not tobe charged 
8. Flashed in the pan 


4. Went off accidentally 
5. Missed 


h 
Dominie, blunderbuss burst.....| Title- 





Seven young men, pop gun 


Wadding. 
Old Sermon. 


Gardener’s grass. 

Foul linen. 
Ditto. 

Foolscap. 


Ist edit. of Cona. 
None. 


Shot. Grains | Leaves pierced, 
Oz. put in. 


} 0 0 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
e of the 











4 Ib. pease.} 130 0 





of the Silliad. Indeed, who that knows his talents could, for a moment, suppose him c- 


pable of the ensuing stuff. 

1 could write better if I read more poets : 

But I grow tired of them, I cannot tell 

One another: ‘ Tales of the Hall !"—O it's 
Wordsworth wrote them. No, Crabbe.—Aye, Peter 


Is Wordsworth’s latest poem, Is it?—No it’s 
the W. 


I never read tet read wood’s 
Magazine poems—very !—and Packwood’s 


This is indeed powerful satire ; and our 


see how very witty some 
Maga. Will Wastle’s 


are!!! and 
jad” do after this? We shall see by-and-by. " 


Razor poems—better still !—and Warren's 
Poems on Woubis Blacking—best of any !— 
Warren’s a mighty genius, nothing barren’s 
In his invention: trust me there’s not many 
Kanech of stor -telling, bed ope EF drs: 
story-telling, worth a Heyne . 
Tocomment on: O, he is far "bove Packwood, 
A fortiort, greatly above Blackwood ! 


is fulfilling, that Constable's } 
zine would laugh Blackwood’s down. We have os these stanzas, that the 


t it is a great shame to overlook old 


© This quotation from Spenser is very well in Hugh Mullion, for the family of Dr 


Morris came originally from Anglesea. 
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a hopeless effort—and one of 
ise men, (I beg his par- 
of the seven young men 

a trial at 10 yards, but this 

ted to by another of them, 

ot would be se othag ball. 
then proposed to extend the distance 
= 30 a2 when their pieces would 
geatter more widely—and accordingly 
Peter's Letters were removed by them 
to a still higher elevation. But just 
as Dr Search was going to fire, his 
eye caught that of the well pleased 
intelligent physician of Aberystwith, 
and suddenly shutting his eyes very 
pard, as frightened as a volunteer on 
afield-day, he let fly, and missed the 
whole concern by at least twenty yards. 
Just as the Dominie was going to fire, 
the honest face of the Ettrick Shep- 
herd guffawed to him from the comely 
octavo, as if he was laughing to scorn 
the Tent and all the helpless creatures 
about its gates, and the pedagogue’s 
gun which he had borrowed from the 
Scotsman, dropped from his hand, 


Inutile telum. 


The Editor’s turn came next, but just 
as he was taking aim, thecalm, thought- 
ful, philosophical, countenance of Mr 
Alison beamed from the book, and at 
it’s 
Et tu Brute 

the Editor went to the right about, 
and walked undischarged into the 
Tent. The Scotsman then took his 
station, but the recoil of his piece, on 
the former trial, had swollen his right 
cheek to an enormous size and ugli- 
ness, so that he was constrained to take 
aim from the left side; and had 
nearly committed fratricide on one of 
the stirks grazing in the minister's 
glebe. The Flunky and others gave 
up in despair ; and Dr Morris, invul-« 
nerable to the banditti into whose hands 
he had fallen, was recommitted a pri- 
soner to the Scotsman’s dirty bag, 
from which I hope he will escape ulti- 
mately, without either infection or 
vermin. N 

It was now beginning to get rather 
chill in this high situation and the 


Shott’s shower came drifting byyiso we’ 


sought shelter in our Tent. But 
* 


Most of us were greatly 
though perhaps all its 


usions Were not anderstood by more 
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was any thing so uncomfortable. A 
sort of fire had been kindled in it, 
and drunken Dugald had been at his 
pipe—so it was filled with smoke, 
through whose darkness visible frowned 
at times the uncomely face of the Scots~ 
man. It was also very wet beneath 
foot ; and how, or on what, we were 
to pass the night, must have been a 
trying thought to ali of us. It soon 
began to rain in good earnest, a down- 
right plumper, and the water came in 
as through a sieve. I said nothing, 
but went out and found Runciman 
with his haunches prest close to the 
leeside of the Tent, imploring shelter. 
I clapt the saddle and wallise on him, 
and mounted. Never was a horse hap- 
pier—He set off at a round trot, and 
I soon got to Mid-Calder, where I 
shifted, and made myself comfortable 
over a jug of toddy with the landlord, 
who had observed the pilgrimage pass 
by, and felt much for their helpless 
condition when the storm should come 
on. Iafterwardsunderstood, thata mes- 
sage had been sent from the Tent to the 
manse imploring a night’s lodging ; 
but the excellent minister and his 
lady were from home, and the servant- 
lasses would not, on any account, ad- 
mit any but the “‘ Seven young men,” 
who looked so cold and innocent that 
they were taken to the kitchen fire- 
side, and, after a bellyful of butter- 
milk brose, were shewn the door of 
the barn—but the rest passed a plashy 
night in the Tent. I am frightened 
to look back at the length of this enor- 
mous letter—crost and recrost like a 
field in spring with the harrow. - But 
you are a good decypherer—so, hoping 
you will pardon all this nonsense, 
which is at least perfectly good-na- 
tured, I am, dear Mordy, your affec- 
tionate brother, Hueu Mutton. 
Provision Warehouse, 

Grassmarket, Sept. 1. 


I heard them pluffing “eo Brow 
at the partridges close to the Maiden- 
hospital. .I have attempted a kind of 
sketch of the pilgrimage which I got 
the Director-General of the arts to fur- 
bish up a little with a few of his bat- 


* tery touches. 


entertained with this odd letter of Hugh Mullion, 


two or 


~“ 





680 Dr Morris quixxed by the Shepherd. Sept, 
three of the party, of which number we frankly confess that we oursel ' 
not. ‘To Seward and Buller itseemed wholly unintelligible, though theyhaie 
continued listening to-the broad patois of Mordy with most laudable -pergeyg, 
rance ; the first occasionally exclaiming, ‘“ cursed witty,’pon my soul, you Scotgy 
people, if a christian prs comprehend ye ;” and the latter as doggedly atten. 
tive as a man to a sermon in the incipient stage of drowsiness ; while Price ang 
Tims, who seemed quite alarmed at the mystery, took an opportunity of going 
out of the Tent with the avowed design of bathing Randal and Flash in 
Dee, these two tykes for some time having sorely interrupted the letter-reader 
by that desperate snuzzling of mouth and nostril which accompanies an un. 
successful flea-hunt. But though the Oxonians were not initiated into these 
mysteries of the Cabiri, they were highly delighted with the spirited sketch 
of the pilgrimage—and Buller, who, with all his gravity and taciturnity, jg 
evidently a wag in his way, put himself into an attitude, when sitting behi 
Seward on the head of the whisky-cask, most ludicrously imitative of the Do 
minie 

* Alike—but oh! how different.” 


“ Pray, Mordy,” said Dr Morris, “ have you in good faith a brother called 
Hugh, or is this letter all a quiz?” “ It is exceedingly good to hear you talk 
of quizzing,” replied Mordecai—“ but do you know, Dr, that many people 
in Painburgh maintain that you—even you yourself—are a fictitious choi 
altogether, and that John Watson’s picture is not a copy of, but absolutely the 
original and only Dr Morris. You are a mere man of canvass, Dr, and that 
pawky face and skeely skull of yours, so like flesh, blood, and bone, is, Iam 
eredibly informed, nothing but a mixture of oil-colours, and that you were 
begotten, carried forward, born and bred, all in about three sittings.” Dr 
Morris, who is so much given to laugh at others, was somewhat disconcerted 
by this attack on his very existence, and Tickler recommended him to insti- 
tate a prosecution agaitist those who absolutely were attempting to deprive 
him, not of the means of subsistence, for that was a mere trifle, but of a 
to be subsisted.—“ If,” continued Tickler, “‘ you be indeed a fictitious char 
acter, you are the most skilful imitation of a human being that 1 ever met with 
in daylight. You think nothing of eating a brace of grouse and a pound of 
branxy to your breakfast—indeed, always saving and excepting our Editor, I 
will back you to eat against the whole Tent—and as for the mountain-dew, ye 
sip it like a second Ettrick Shepherd. Come, tell us frankly at once, are you, 
or are you not, a fictitious character?” Hogg chuckled to hear his friend 
Morris roasted ; “ for,” quoth he, “‘ Pate is aye playing off his tricks on me and 
my fiznomie, and though I’m as gude-natured a chield as maist folks, deil tak 


me gin I dinna turn about some day on him and some mair o’ you daft blades; 

and try gin I canna write a Chaldee MS. Gray was doing a’ he could to put 

me up to it a = syne, but gin I do’t at a’ I'll dot o’ mysell, and no 
for he’s j 


for nane o’ his ga ust gaen a’ hyte thegither, ‘cause Dr Morris 
there didna clap him in amang the leeterawti.’"—-Dr Morris had by this time 
recovered himself, and he observed, that on a question of this nature, he could 


scarcely be admitted as a witness, still less as a judge. Yet he must be alk. 


lowed to say, that the charge of nonentity brought against him was far from 
being handsome in the Whigs of Edinburgh, to whose existence he had not 
scrupled to bear the most honourable testimony. ‘‘ Pray,” added the Doctor; 
“‘ is Mr Jeffrey a fictitious character? Is Professor Leslie a fictitious charac 
ter? Nay, to come nearer home, is Mr Wastle here a fictitious character? 4 
am confident that every candid person will at once reply in the negative. 
Why, therefore, not admit me to the same privilege? 


* Though fame I slight, nor for her favours call, : 
I come in person, if I come at all.” 


The point being at last conceded to the eloquent physician, Mr Seward rose 
from the cask with his usual grace, and threw over to us a letter written ine 
5 
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gnostic sprauling hand, on massy hot pressed paper, and enclosed in a 
poche envelope, with a splash of wax as broad as a china saucer, which he 
gid-we' were at libetty to read, now that the Cockneys were hunting the 
Naiads, swearing us at the same time to silence, as from the irascible temper of 
Tims, who had lately been within an ace of swallowing the Standard-bearer, 


he could not hope to return to his rooms in Peck-water, 


were that illustrious 


Luddite to discover the nature of his correspondence with old Scribble. 


TO HARRY SEWARD, ESQ. 


[rity you sincerely, my dear friend, 
amongst those Scottish savages. You 
are like Theseus amongst the Cen- 
tzurs. Buller himself seems to be un- 
dergoing a sort of metempsychosis, and 
his transformation a at the sto- 
mach. He is, probably, by this time 
awolf. As to those two anomalous 
instancesof humanity, those Weaklings 
of the City, I really expect that they 
will be devoured in the first dearth of 
game, and that Tims, being found too 
even for soup, will be cast as 
“bones” to those lean and hungry 
peds who follow the march of 
your frightful army. Every thing 
with you seems to wear the same face ; 
ftom the “ imber edax” to the canines 
themselves. 

Well, here I am, the victim of lei- 
sure and hot weather. I am waiting 
my uncle’s arrival from Paris, and my 

consolation is, that I am at least 
m duty. I struggle through the day 
in the most pitiable perplexity, labour- 
ing from hour to hour to be amused 
and amusing in vain. I even suspect 
that I shall infuse a portion of m 
languor into this my epistle to you. 
dont know how the devil the women 
contrive to get on, but there is a spirit 
of perversity about them now and 
thea, which supplies the place of ani- 
mal strength. ‘The male performers 
at the Lyceum have evidently been 
able to go through three A eg each 
night ; so the women started (all fillies 
as for the “‘ Oaks”) and run over the 
ground alone. ‘This is a piece of im- 
pudence on the part of the petticoats 
ich deserves something more than 
mere remonstrance. Miss Kelly, to 
be sure, stands out as a fine concen- 
ttation of the male species, (she is the 
Y approximation to the sex,) and 
“serves you out” with a due portion of 


Bedford Coffechouse, Sept. 1, 1819. 


talk, in order to do justice to her cor- 
porate capacity. Mrs Chatterly, too, 
is a pleasant evidence of loquacious 
frailty; and Miss Stevenson, with 
only one character to support, has a 
sort of double-tongued attainment, 
which she puts forth in a way pre- 
possessingly earnest. We feel convinc- 
ed, at once, that Mr Ashe is by no 
means the only person who can per- 
form a duet on one instrument. 

I lament, sincerely, that you haven’t 
got your gloves with you ; otherwise 
you might take the conceit out of 
Mister Price, and abolish Tims alto- 
gether,—the one for affecting the 
gentleman, and the other for imitating 
man at all. 

Tims'—There is a monosyllabic 
thinness in the name that stands in 
the place of the most elaborate com- 
ment. It has no weight upon the 
tongue, and sounds like the essence of 
nothing. It scarcely amounts to “‘ thin 
air” ; and when one strives to elevate 
it to the dignity of a word, one feels 
a consciousness that the attempt is 
presumptuous and vain. The letters 
seem scarcely the legitimate offspring 
of the alphabet. They have, collec- 
tively, none of the softness of the 
vowel, and none of the strength of the 
consonant ; but seem to be at the half- 
way house between meaning and ab- 
surdity. The name (pronounce it) 
sounds like the passing buzzof a drone. 
It is like a small and ill-favoured 
number in the lottery, which seems 
predestined to be a blank from the be- 
ginning. I see Tims “ the shadow” 
before me ; and whenever, for the fu- 
ture, I shal] quote the saying of the 
mighty Julius, I will say, “ Aut 
Cesar, aut Tims !” 

And then you tell me of Mister 
Price. I admire your ingenious note 





* Mr Seward has since condescended to inform us that Peck-water is the name of one 
the quadrangles (or, as he terms them, quads) of Christ-Church. 
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about dandies, but the subject is stale 
and I cannot revive it. He seems of 
the same intellectual stature with his 
friend, but he has more of the leaven 
of mortality about him. This seems 
to be the sole distinction between 
them—one appears to be a vehicle for 
want of meaning, and the other can- 
not claim to be even any thing. The 
utterance of the name of “ Price” 
leaves the lips in a state of suspension, 
and as it were consideration, which a- 
lone gives him claim to some atten- 
tion. One says, almost mechanically, 
** Price !”—‘* What Price ?”—any 
Price:—no Price. The fall is like 
that of the stocks in stormy times, ex- 
cept that the name is scarcely worth a 


= ulation !” 

Talking of gloves, as Mr Aircastle 
would say, puts me in mind of the real 
thing, of which gloves are but the re- 

ntatives.* Cy. Davis has retriev- 

ed his fame. He has committed a sort 
of conquest upon a gentleman from 
the sean will Ww nius was 
anything but pugilistic. ey met at 
Moulsey ; the collision was ‘triking 
enough, but altogether in favour of 
Cy. Your friends are wrong about 
Donelly. He did not ‘ go immediate- 
ke Brighton.’ I saw him at Rid- 
lesdown about three hours after his 
victory, as it has been pleasantly cal- 
led, (he was within an ace of getting 
a drubbing) and I heard Shelton in- 
vite him very civilly to a renewal of 
the sport in two or three months time. 
* Sir Daniel,’ however, seemed to have 
more than enough of conquest, and 
sported forbearance. He is a heavy, 
awkward fellow, and beat, by mere ac- 
cident, Oliver, who is much lighter 
than himself, and the slowest hitter in 
the ring. ‘ Mr Daniel,’ before the 
battle, affected to be sorry for poor 
‘Oliver, on account of his family be- 
case he should bate him so asily ! !” 
But what is all this to you who, it 
seems, put forth your Oxford fruit in 
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a foreign land, and reduce the 
to couplets. ae 

By the bye, if Buller should 
blundering at the birds as in the olde 
time, he will — a good chance of 
getting a coup de grace from 
other of omer new Griends. we 
Mister Odoherty may ‘ do the hon. 
ours,’ or the task may be confided to the 
‘ shepherd’s dog’ in one of those snug 
dells which occur frequently 
the mountains. Mr Odoherty is g 

leasant exotic, who would run wild 
in any soil. Give my compliments to 
him ; and say that, for Dr Morris, 
his visage, and his craniology, I pro. 
fess to entertain the most profound 
respect. 

Now that you are in the North, my 
dear fellow, you may as well do my 
cousin Longus Scribble a good tum, 
You know his universal genius, and 
can do justice to it. tio 


: 


Just mention 
him to the Editor in your way.t Lon 
gus is just coming out with an elabo. 
rate work. It will occupy, I under 
stand, three quarto volumes, 

will be hot pressed) and will been 
titled, ‘An Essay upon Things in Ge 
neral.’ There is fine scope, as you 
will see, for Longus’s genius her. 
The title to a common man would be 
absolutely alarming ; but my paper is 
exhausted. I have scarcely room to 
say that I am, as usual, yours yey 
sincerely, ss 
FREEMAN SCRIBBLE. 


P. S. I thrust this scrap of 
into my letter, merely to say that I wa 
at the Reform Meeting where all went 
off quietly enough. I saw one re 
pectable looking person in the 
from whose pocket the following line 
fell, perhaps they may amuse you. 

* a * * ; 
ifficult : oh ! what a train I see 
To guard against, the wicked and the weak, 
Both cngmeee. Wordy demagogues, firs 











* A promising plant 


‘ of the Bristol Garden. He was beat by Turner, and it ™ 
pou. | some, that he fought shy of the Welchman’s left-hand—but t’other he 
smas Bushnel, the little Irish Ajax, like so much crokery-ware. 





Cy. isa 


—but he is fond of having things his own way, and is thought to pay a complimént 


than he receives one. But who is perfect ? 


Eprror. 


+ It was a singular enough coincidence, that we had a letter in our pocket at this vey 


time from Longus himself, soliciting our 
inspection a small specimen (200 pages) of 
burgh) an article by him “ on 

in our 


subject being palpably too large for di 





tronage, and offering to send down for a 


work. We have also lying by us (in Baia 
e ying yw 


irtues and Vices,” which should have been 
before this time, but for its extreme length, breadth, and thickne 
rl “sage 


in a periodical work. Epito® 
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men, 

Who'reborn of turbulence andstorm, and rise 
And fall like scum upon the troubled wave, 
Torn from its depths by powerful accident, 
And sinking as the sea grows clear and quiet. 
Then, pliant heartless rogues, too light to 
» sink, 

Who, buoyed by weightier stuff, sail gaily on 
Thro’ cross dangerous currents, upper- 
ost. 


most, 
Whate’er the weather, and like corks, re- 


bound, 
Unhurt from every shock. Then some there 
are, 


68$ 
Deep villains these, who keep their subtle. 
course 


Below po al whom the winds ne’er 
ey 
And the rough storm rides over; scarcely 


known 
But by the bubbles they send forth to 
burst, 
And that shows how they wander. Then 
comes forth 
The loose-brained fanatic, like a balloon 
Lighted by others’ wit, and sent abroad, 
A wavering perilous light to cheat the eye, 
That knaves may thrive, and many more 
Who * * * * * 


At the conclusion of this epistle, the Ettrick Shepherd asked Seward, with 
more asperity than we recollect ever before to have seen him exhibit, “ wha 
that Scribble ane had-in his ee whan he tauked o’ Scottish savages?” Seward, 
who had long taken a strong liking to the Shepherd, gave him the most reiter- 
ated assurances that there was nothing personal in the remark, but that, on 
the contrary, it applied to the Editor and all the Contributors indiscriminately 
—with which rynirnerge | explanation the Bard seemed quite contented. No- 
thing could be more delightful than to witness the friendship of those 
two great men. We had been informed in the morning by Tickler, 
that during our absence Hogg and Seward were inseparable. The Shep- 
herd recited to the Oxonian his wild lays of fairy superstition, and his 
countless traditionary ballads of the olden time—while the Christ-Church 
man, in return, spouted Eton and Oxford Prize Poems,—some of them 
in Latin, and, it was suspected, one or two even in Greek,—greatly to the 
illumination, no doubt, of the Pastoral Bard. Hogg, however, frankly in- 
formed his gay young friend, “ that he could na thole college poetry, it was 
a sxe desperate stupid. As for the Latin and Greek poems, he liked them 
weel enough, for it was na necessary for ony body to understand them ; but for 
his ain part, he aye wished the English anes to hae just some wee bit inklin 
0 meaning, and, on that account, he hated worse o’ a’ them that Seward call 
by the curious name o’ Sir Roger Newdigates. Deel tak me,” quoth the Shep- 
herd, “ gin the Sir Rogers binna lang supple idiots o’ lines, no worthy being 
set up in teeps.” “ Similitude in Dissimilitude” is the principle of friendship 
as well as, according to Mr Wordsworth, of poetry—and certainly while Hogg 
and Seward resembled each other in frankness, joviality, good humour, gene- 
rity, and genius, there is no denying that the shades of difference in their ap- 
pearance, dress and 1nanners, were very perceptible. Seward was most impor- 
tunate on the Shepherd to get him to promise a visit to Oxford, where, with 
his light sky-blue jacket and white hat, he would electrify the Proctors. Nay, 
the Englishman went so far as to suggest the propriety of the Shepherd’s en- 
tering himself at one of the Halls, where gentlemen, by many years his senior, 
sometimes come to revive the studies of their youth—and ‘‘ who knows,” 
said Seward, “ my dear chum, if the Ettrick Shepherd may not one day or other 
be the Principal of St Mary’s Hall.” The Shepherd replied with his usual 
naivete, that he “ preferred remaining the Principal of St Mary’s Loch ;” at 
which piece of pleasantry Buller himself, though a severe critic of jokes, eon- 
descended to smile, somewhat after the manner of Dr Hodgson.* This sally 
of the Shepherd’s took so prodigiously throughout the Tent, that Buller re- 
solved to be witty likewise, and accordingly, mounting the whisky cask, as a 
restrum (or, as the Shepherd called it with equal propriety, a nostrum), he 
recited extremely well the following jeu d’esprit. 





* There are two Dr Hodgsons, well known in the literary and theological world—the 
ipal of Brazennose and the Minister of Blantyre. It is the former whom Mr Buller 
takes for his model. 
Vou. V. , 458 
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by come Ver 
wall alk. cay [ae 
ama co | 
: 2 pemen 
- Opinio 
‘ And dhs 
Blaspi mello Saphi stello They’ 
Cyrni murmolan : Judgmen 
Partu Janni Leide Ranni We show 
Crispor emosan ! 
Conro sildoleena, iit 
Timbri? Maltri ?—sinabee ? the Dev 
Laral snovi, Laral Lovi Unsee 
Planab askirestabee !* Yet ere t 
Tarsutusrk, Book III. v. 550. Men j 
When b 
CANTO I. They 
They mi 
I. Vv. Odd s 
AtD me, ye Nine! I own that’s nothing new, _—_ Ail search for fame, which has been scarceoflay,§ Whe? P 
I'll think of novelty another time ; And men are vastly pleased ere they bestowit;§ It m2 
Aid me, ye three times three! perhaps may do, But if I think my talents very great, But mal 
And three to one it passes for sublime ; I'll find a way to make the people knowit; | Upon 
Aid me—and on my paper let me view, As barbers have their signs, so o’er my They sa 
If not true poetry, at least true rhyme ; I'll write up—‘* Regular Apprentoel Pe And the 
I’ve much to say—the Nine have but delayed me, _I°ll serve my time directly, in the trade 
And therefore, once for all, ye Muses aid me! Fine verses and fine fortunes have been made Jf The lite 
And 
Il. VI. Their 2 
Poems are now the fashion ; half we meet But critics all my budding hopes may blight; § Cogs 
Twine bays around their brows, or try to twine. They’re vastly disagreeable, no doubt, We'll ¢ 
Prose may be called blank verse, if right the When sparks peep forth affecting to be brigh, (Apo 
.. feet, With large extinguishers they put themon;8 ho° th 
Provided capitals commence each line, These vile Reviews annihilate us quite, A little 
Many are poets in their own conceit ; And spoil our daily rest, like fits of gout, 
Each has his phrenzy, I perhaps have mine; Yes, just like gouty fits, for they appear 
When the verse halts, and inspiration lingers, _As periodical, and as severe. Small ' 
We count the syllables with thumbs and fingers. aa 
Ill. Vil. Mee 
All have their hobbies, and away they ride But I profess to be, and am indeed If sma 
er happiness a: to be; One of the lofty highly favoured few ; If ls 
Somnie choose a hobby which they cannot guide, _I’ll scribble in security, nor heed Nor st 
And get capsized by land, or wrecked by sea ; Aught the severest of the throng can do; Men | 


Let monied men their golden calf bestride, 

A Pegasus shall be the horse for me ; 
Some bards write always dolefully, and thus 
They make a Nightmare of their Pegasus. 

IV. 
Upon my hobby, I can never lack 
ions as I go; so many sing, 

That Pegasus is now almost a hack ; 

Young ladies sometimes chirp like any thing ; 
Placing a side-saddle upon his back, 

canter of to the Castalian spring : 
ugh ink is spilt in triumph as they pass us, 
They’re spilt themselves before they reach Par- 
nassus. 





They tell us what we may—or may not read; 
What with applause, or censure we may viev; 
They awe small wits—to that I don’t objec, 


It makes us greater wits the more select oa 

VIL. Wo 

They may be mischievous at times I own, Two 
When private pique or malice intervenes; 

Tho’ vast decision sits upon their frown, An 

They’re not infallible by any means; Old 

Some in maturity have met renown, And | 


Whose lays were damned in toto, in thet 
teens ; 
Great critics (like great poets) sense have got, 
Small critics (like small poets) have it not 





* ‘Will any of our Correspondents favour us with a translation of these verses, or indeed of te 
¢ The poem may be seen in the first volume of that curio 


whole poem of which they 


are a 


work, “ The Huminstyle,” which we are surprised has never been given to the world in an Bg: 
lish dress. The French translation is most execrable. “2 
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ae ee: 4 
knowing persons ne’er 
sri Spoks or new, tho” they adom their 
. shelves; 
put monthly or else quarterly, they use 
Opinions borrowed from reviewing elves ; 
jnd thus, whilst they are ing in reviews, 
They're very often taken in themselves. 
Judgments are dangerous at second hand, 
We should not prate unless we understand. 
a 


painter t as well attempt to trace 

‘ A aches which he never saw ; 

The Devil’s Bridge, or any other place 
Unseen, it would be difficult to draw ; 

yet ere they read a book, with wondrous grace 
Men praise a beauty, or condemn a flaw ; 

When books are named, and others praise or 

blame, =i 
They look exceeding wise, and do the same. 








pal 
They much excel in Small Talk, who can mix 


Odd sayings of a literary kind ; 
rofla.§ When people have exhausted politics 
sioy, It makes the conversation more refined ; 


But many men, their whole attention fix 
Upon the state of weather, and of wind ; 

They say, if glasses rise, or glasses fall ; 

And theirs must be the Smallest Talk of all. 

XII. 

The literary gleaners prate away, 
And others think them very deeply read ; 

Their arguments have weight, and wellthey may, 
Considering their density of head ; 

We'll call them the Apollos of the day, 
(Apollo’s image may be made of lead) 

Tho’ they cut grammar or misquote a line, 

Alittle learning sounds prodigious fine. 

XIII 

§mall Talk is indispensable at routs, 
But more so at a little coterie 

Where friends, in number eight—or thereabouts, 
Meet to enjoy loquacity and tea ; 

I small talk were abolished, I’ve my doubts 
If ladies would survive to fifty-three ; 

Nor shall the stigma, ladies, fall on you, 


s Men love a little bit of Small Talk too. 
vier; XIV. 
ct, § What changes there would be, if no tongues ran, 


Except in sober sense and conversation ; 
There’s many a communicative man 
Would take to silence and to cogitation ; 
Twould stop old maids (if aught that’s earthly 
can) 
And cut the thread of many an oration : 
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XV. . 
What would become of those who, when at prayers, 
Lean down their heads and whisper in their 
pews ? 
Those at the play who give themselves such airs, 
Careful celebrated speech to lose ? 
How would the poor man suffer, who prepares 
For small snug parties which he can’t refuse ? 
What would become of all the gay pursuits, 
If all gay people suddenly turned mutes ? 


XVI. 
Partners at balls would look extremely blue, 
Whilst waiting for their turn to point the toe ; 
Youths tete-a-tete would scarce know what to do, 
Over their juice of grape, or juice of sloe ; 
Two people in a chaise might travel through 
England and Wales—and they in fact might go 
Over the Continent, and all the way 
Be confidential once or twice a day. 


XVIL 
Lovers would think it very hard, I fear, 
If sober sense they were condemned to speak, 
Husbands and wives a voice would seldom hear 
Unless it happened to be washing week ; 
The language of the eyes, I think, ’tis clear 
Old married people very seldom seek : 
(Couples oft disagree, I’m told)—but this 
Is just by way of a parenthesis. 


XVIII. 
How very peaceable we should be then, 
None would have words, e’en bullies would 
be dumb, 
How changed would be the busy hum of men, 
The fame of certain wits would prove a hum ; 
Tatlers deprived of speech, would seize a pen, 
They are a nuisance not to be o’ercome ; 
Schemers the credulous no more would balk, 
For schemes would very rarely end in Talk, 


XIX. 
One thing assuredly would pass away, 
One ever useful, ever sweet resource, 
Which, when good folks are puzzled what to say, 
Gives the discussion piquancy and force ; 
It keeps both male and female tongues in play, 
Till male and female voices become hoarse ; 
Scandal, I mean—when sense is in repute, 
The many tongues of scandal must be mute. 


xx. 
These changes are not all ;—I’ll not proceed, 
I’ve mentioned quite en in my narration, 
They’d be so universal, that indeed, 
They’d baffle any man’s investigation 
To calculate them all—I must exceed } 
George Bidder, who is famed for calculation : 


Old bachelors would daudle through the day, Arithmetic to him’s a pleasant game ;— 
A And go on in a very hum drum way. ‘* He lisped in numbers for the numbers came !”" 
XXI. 
ot, But as for me, my skill was never great 


In casting up odd figures and round O's. 
At school my master I did execrate, 
From words he very often came to blows ; 


f the And most undutifully on my slate, 
rious I used to sketch the outline of his nose ; 
Eng: I scribbled on my copy-book for fun ; 








And always failed at det and carry-one. 


“* Here endeth Canto first,” quod Buller—‘ we may reserve the farther 
sideration of the subject for another discourse.” Poetry being the order of. 
day, we took up a little parcel which had been forwarded to us from 
burgh, and found it to contain some very beautiful verses by Mrs Hemang, om 
a subject that could not but be profoundly interesting to the soul of every 
Scotsman. Our readers will remember, that about a year ago, a trul patriotic 
signified his intention of giving £1000 towards the erection of a mony. 
ment to Sir William Wallace. At the same time, he proposed a prize of £59 
to the best Poem on the following subject—‘ The meeting of Wallace and 
Bruce on the Banks of the Carron.” ‘This prize was lately adjudged to Mrs 
Hemans, whose poetical genius has been for some years well known to the 
public, by those very beautiful poems, ‘‘ Greece,” and “ The Restoration of 
the Works of Art to Italy.”—Our pages have already been graced with some of 
her finest verses—witness that most pathetic Elegy on the Death of the Prin. 
cess Charlotte, which first appeared in our Miscellany. It was with much 
that we lately observed, in that respectable journal, the Edin. 
urgh Monthly Review, a very elegant critique on a new volume of Mrs He. 
mans, entitled “ Tales and Historic Scenes,” with copious extracts ; and when 
we mentioned in the Tent, that Mrs Hemans had authorised the judges, who 
awarded to her the prize, to send her poem to us, it is needless to say with 
what enthusiasm the proposal of reading it aloud was received on all sides, and 
at its conclusion what thunders of applause crowned the genius of the fair poet, 
Scotland has her Baillie—Ireland her Tighe—England her Hemans. 


THE MEETING OF WALLACE AND BRUCE ON THE BANKS OF THE CARRON, 


May give the slumberer’s lowly bier, 
An envying glance—but not a tear. 

But thou, the fearless and the free, 
Devoted Knight of Ellerslie ! 
No vassal-spirit, formed to bow 
When stormsare gathering, clouds thy brow, 
No shade of fear, or weak despair, 


THE morn rose brig t on scenes renown’d, 


Wild Caledonia’s d, 

Where the bold sons Gf ches dare 

Won their high fame in Ossian’s lays, 

And fell—but not till Carron’s tide 

With Roman blood was darkly dyed. 

The morn rose bright—and re es the cry 

Sent by exulting hosts on high, Blends with indignant sorrow there ! 

And saw the white-cross banner float, The ray which streams on yon red field, 

(While rung eachclansman’s gathering note) O’er Scotland’s cloven helm and shield, 

O’er the dark plumes and serried spears Glitters not there alone, to shed 

Of Scotland’s daring Mountaineers, Its cloudless beauty o’er the dead, 

As all elate with hope, they stood, But, where smooth Carron’s rippling wave, 

To buy their freedom with their blood. Flows near that death-bed of the brave, 

The sunset shone—to guide the flying, | Illuming all the midnight scene, 

And beam a farewell to the dying ! Sleeps brightly on thy lofty mien. 

The summer-moon, on Falkirk’s field, But other beams, O Patriot ! shine 

Streams upon eyes in slumber sealed ; In each commanding glance of thine, 
slumber—not to pass away And other light hath filled thine eye, 

When breaks another morning’s ray, With inspiration’s majesty, 

Nor vanish, when the trumpet’s voice Caught from th’ immortal flame divine, 

Bids ardent hearts again rejoice ; Which makes thine inmost heart a shrine! 


Meeting of Wallace and Bruce. tome. 


What sunbeam’s glow, whatclarion’s breath, 
May chase the still cold sleep of death ? 
Shrouded in Scotland’s blood-stain’d plaid, 
Low are her mountain-warriors laid ; 
They fell, on that proud soil, whose mould 
pee emcee pag’ vgady old, 

A by the free and brave, 
Yielded the hemap—-bet a grave ! 

Nobly they fell—yet with them died 

The warrior’s hope, the leader’s pride. 
Vainly they fell—that martyr-host— 

All, save the land’s high soul, is lost. 
Blest are the slain! they calmly sleep, 
Nor hear their bleeding country weep ; 
The shouts, of England’s triumph telling, 
Reach not their dark and silent dwelling ; 
And those, surviving to bequeath 

Their sons the choice of chains or death, 


Thy voice a prophet’s tone hath won, 
The grandeur Freedom lends her son ; 
Thy bearing, a resistless power, 
The ruling genius of the hour ; 
And he, yon Chief, with mien of pride, 
Whom Carron’s waves from thee divide, 
Whose haughty gesture fain would seek 
To veil the thoughts that blanch his cheek, 
Feels his reluctant mind controlled 
By thine of more heroic mould ; 
Though, struggling all in vain to war 
With that high mind's ascendant star, 
He, with a conqueror’s scornful eye, 
Would mock the name of Liberty. 
Heard ye the Patriot’s awful voice P<» 
* Proud Victor! in thy fame rejoice! 
Hast thou not seen thy brethren slain, 
The harvest of thy battle-plain, 
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_and bathed thy sword in blood, whose spot 
Eternity shall cancel not ? 
joice !—with sounds of wild lament, 
O’er her dark heaths and mountains sent, 
With dying moan, and dirge’s wail, 
Thy ravaged country bids thee hail ! 
Rejoice !—while yet exulting cries, 
From England's conquering host arise, 
And strains of choral triumph tell, 
Her Royal Slave hath fought too well ! 
Oh! dark the clouds of woe that rest 
ing o’er Scotland’s mountain-crest, 
Her shield is cleft, her banner torn, 
O’er martyred chiefs her daughters mourn, 
And not a breeze, but wafts the sound 
Of wailing through the land around. 
Yet deem not thou, till life depart, 
High hope shall leave the patriot’s heart, 
Or courage to the storm inured, 
Or stern resolve, by woes matured, 
, to Fate’s severest hour, 
Less than unconquerable power ! 
No! though the orbs of heaven expire, 
Thine, Freedom ! is a quenchless fire, 
‘And woe to him whose might would dare, 
The energies of thy despair ! 
No !—when thy chain, O Bruce! is cast 
O’er thy land’s charter’d mountain-blast, 
Then in my yielding soul shall die 
The glorious faith of Liberty.” 
‘¢ Wild hopes ! o’er dreamer’s mind that 
rise yr 
With haughty laugh the Conqueror cries, 
(Yet his dork check is flushed with shame, 
And his eye filled with troubled flame ;) 
Vain, oe ae ; doomed to fly 
land’s th of victory ! 
aa her mad unmatched in might ? 
Her course, a torrent in the fight ? 
The terror of her name gone forth 
Wide o’er the regions of the north ? 
Far hence, midst other heaths and snows, 
Must freedom’s footstep now repose. 
And thou—in lofty dreams elate, 
Enthusiast ! strive no more with Fate ! 
*Tis vain—the land is lost and won— 
Sheathed be the sword—its task is done. 
Where are the chiefs who stood with thee, 
First in the battles of the free ? 
The firm in heart, in spirit high ? 
ne sought yon fatal field to die. 
Each step of Edward’s conquering host 
Hath left a grave on Scotland’s coast.” 

‘* Vassal of England, yes! a grave 
Where sleep the faithful and the brave, 
And who the glory would resign, 

Of death like theirs, for life like thine ? 
They slumber—and the stranger’s tread, 
May spurn thy country’s noble dead ; 
Yet, on the land they loved so well, 
Still shall their burning spirit dweil, 
Their deeds shall hallow Minstrel’s theme, 
ir image rise on warrior’s dream, 
Their names be inspiration’s breath, 
Kindling high hope and scorn of death, 
Till bursts, immortal from the tomb, 
The flame that shall avenge their doom ! 
This is no land for chains—away ! 
O’er softer climes let tyrants sway ! 
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Think’st thou the mountain and the storm 

Their hardy sons for bondage form ? 

Doth our stern wintry blast instil 

Submission to a despot’s will ? 

No! we were cast in other mould 

Than theirs by lawless power controlled ! 

The nurture of our bitter sky 

Calls forth resisting energy, 

And the wild fastnesses are ours, 

The rocks, with their eternal towers ! 

The soul to struggle and to dare, 

Is mingled with our northern air, 

And dust beneath our soil is lyi 

Of those who died for fame undying. 

Tread’st thou that soil! and can it be, 

No loftier thought is roused in thee ? 

Doth no high feeling proudly start 

From slumber in thine inmost heart ? 

No secret voice thy bosom thrill, 

For thine own Scotland pleading still ? 

Oh! wake thee yet—indi t claim 

A nobler fate, a purer fame, 

And cast to earth thy fetters riven, 

And take thine offered crown from heaven ? 

Wake ! in that high majestic lot, 

May the dark past be all forgot, 

And Scotland shall forgive the field, 

Where with her blood thy shame was sealed.. 

E’en I—though on that fatal plai 

Lies my heart’s brother with the slain, 

Though reft of his heroic worth, 

My spirit dwells alone on earth ; 

And when all other grief is past, 

Must this be cherished to the last ? 

Will lead thy battles, guard thy throne, 

With faith unspotted as his own, 

Nor in thy noon of fame recall, 

Whose was the guilt that wrought his fall.” 
Still dost thou hear in stern disdain ? 

Are Freedom’s warning accents vain ? 

No! royal Bruce! within thy breast 

Wakes each high thought, too long sup- 

ress’d, 

And thy heart’s noblest feelings live, 

Blent in that suppliant word—** Forgive!” 

** Forgive the wrongs to Scotland done ! 

Wallace ! thy fairest palm is won, 

And, kindling at my country’s shrine, 

My soul hath caught a spark from thine. 

Oh! deem not, in the proudest hour 

Of triumph and exulting power,— 

Deem not the light of peace could find 

A home within my troubled mind. 

Conflicts, by mortal eye unseen, 

Dark, silent, secret, there have been, 

Known but to Him, whose glance can trace 

Thought to its deepest pote oe 

—’Tis past—and on my native shore 

I tread, a rebel son no more. 

Too blest, if yet my lot may be, 

In glory’s path to follow thee ; 

If tears, by late repentance poured, 

May lave the blood-stains from my sword!” 

Far other tears, O Wallace! rise 


From the heart’s fountain to thine eyes, 
Bright, holy, and unchecked they spring, 
While thy voice falters, ** Hail! my king! 
Be every wrong, by memory traced, 

In this full tide of joy effaced ! 





And shadowy forms have met mine eye, 

The beings of faturity ! 

And a deep voice of years to be, 

Hath told that Scotland shall be free ! 

He comes! exult, thou Sire of Kings! 
ief, th’ avenger springs ! 


strains, 
Bid the proud name of Bruce resound ! 
And I—but wherefore now recall 
The whispered omens of my fall ? 
They come not in mysterious gloom, 
—There is no bondage in the tomb! 
O’er the soul’s world no —— reigns, 
And earth alone for man a 
What though fF perish ere the 
When Scotland’s v wakes in power, 
If shed for her, my blood shall stain 
The field or scaffold not in vain. 
Its voice, to efforts more sublime, 
Shall rouse the spirit of her clime, 
And, in the noontide of her lot, 
My country shall forget me not !” 


Art thou forgot ? and hath thy worth 
Without its glory passed from earth ? 


[see 


Rest with the brave, whose names belong 
To the high sanctity of song, , 
Chartered our reverence to control, 
And traced in sunbeams on the soul! 
Thine, Wallace! while the heart hath sti} 
One pulse a generous thought can thrill, 
While veslith aoa tears are yet the meed 
Of martyr’s death, or hero’s deed, 
Shall brightly live, from age to age, 
Thy country’s proudest heritage ! 
*Midst her green vales thy fame is dwelling, 
Thy deeds her mountain-winds are telling, 
Thy memory speaks in torrent-wave, 
‘Thy step hath hallowed rock and cave, 
And cold the wanderecr's heart must be, 
That holds no converse there with thee! 
Yet, Scotland ! to thy champion’s shade, 
Still are thy grateful rites delayed ! 
From lands of old renown, o’erspread 
With proud memorials of the dead, 
The trophied urn, the breathing bust, 
The pillar, guarding noble dust, 
The shrine where art and genius high 
Have laboured for eternity ; 
The comes—his eye explores 
The wilds of thy majestic shores, 
Yet vainly seeks one votive stone, 
Raised to the hero all thine own. 
Land of bright deeds and minstrel-lore! 
Withhold that guerdon now no more. 
On some bold height, of awful form, 
Stern eyrie of the cloud and storm, 
Sublimely mingling with the skies, 
Bid the proud Cenotaph arise ! 
Not to record the name that thrills 
Thy soul, the watch-word of thy hills, 
Not to assert, with needless claim, 
The bright for ever of its fame ; 
But, in the ages yet untold, 
When ours shall be the days of old, 
To rouse high hearts, and speak thy pride 
In him, for thee who lived and died. 


We now took up, with great satisfaction, a small packet, the superscription 
of which was evidently in the hand-writing of our old worthy friend, Dr Ber- 
zelius Pendragon. The Doctor, though now a shining star of the Episcopalian 
Church, had not been originally destined for holy orders, and for some years bore 
the commission of surgeon in the Ist regiment of the West-York Militia. On 
its reduction he naturally enough turned his thoughts to divinity ; and having, 
at the age of fifty, got a curacy worth £80, at least, per annum—he, being a 
bachelor, may be said to have been in easy, if not affluent circumstances. Just 
on reaching his grand climacteric he fell into matrimony, and the cares of an 
infant family ensuing, he very judiciously took boarders and wrote for reviews. 
The boarders, however, being all north-country-men, and thence voracious, 
over-eat the terms ; and the reviews paid only £2, 2s. per sheet of original 
matter, where extracts were of no avail. Having heard of our Magazine—as 
indeed who has not ?—he came down into Scotland in 1818, and took up his 
abode with Ben Waters. No man ever so looked the Contributor as the Rev. 
Berzelius Pendragon, (for at that time he had no degree ;) and we accordingly 

ut him into training in Constable’s Magazine, to see as it were what he 
eS there with the mufflers, before we ventured to back him in a real stand-up 


fight. His first performances were promising ; and his account of a won 

American animal, twenty feet high, and with soles three yards in circumfer- 
ence, (under the fictitious signature of Serjeant Pollock, Blantyre,) attracted 
considerable notice among the naturalists of the united kingdoms. Unfortu. 
nately, in the farther prosecution of that animal, he committed himself by some 
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gllusion to Sir Joseph Banks, who was then too ill to be taking that active in- 
terest in the mastodonton (so the creature of Pendragon’s imagination was called) 
attributed to him ; and the suspicions of the sapient Editor having been awak- 
ened, he very considerately wrote to Dr Hodgson of Blantyre for a certificate of 
‘Serjeant Pollock’s existence. The Serjeant of course turned out to be as com- 

tely a fictitious animal as the mastodonton himself, and the soles of his feet pre- 
cisely of the same dimensions ; and of course a very striking anatomical sketch 
of the latter, which Berzelius had drawn for Constable, was committed to the 
flames, and the very paper bones of the formidable monster reduced to ashes. 
Pendragon, however, had acquired reputation by this set-to, and he was match 
ed against the Bagman, (See Number for August, 1818,) whom he beat with 
apparent ease ; though we confess, that during the battle he attempted more 
than one blow of dubious character, which the Bagman, who is a fine spirited 
Jad, agreed to overlook. His fame getting wind, the Senatus Academicus of 
the University of Glasgow, in the handsomest manner, conferred upon him the 
unsolicited degree of D.D., and rarely has it been by them so judiciously be- 
stowed. From this time, our friend Pendragon, who had been previously noted 
for a sort of dry humour, that in days of old was wont to set the mess-table of 
the West-York Militia in a roar, became somewhat grave and formal—nay, 
even pompous and aphoristical—so that he reminded us very much of Dr 
Sleath, the present head-master of St Paul’s School, London, formerly of Rug- 
by. He is, however, a truly worthy man—“ a man of morals and of manners 
too ;” and our readers will be happy to be informed, that what with “ the an« 
nual comings-in of a small benifice,” (such are some words in the Excursion, ) 
and what with our ten guineas per sheet, the Doctor and Mrs Pendragon con« 
trive to make the ends meet very corafortably, and likewise to support a fa- 
mily, which bids fair to emulate in numbers that of the greatest productive la~ 
bourer of this economical age—the President of the Board of Agriculture! Af- 
ter this slight and imperfect sketch of Berzelius Pendragon, D. D.—for he 
was not known to the whole conclave—we did not fear to read aloud the fol 
lowing article on 
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Ir is quite possible to have too much 

ofa good thing. This may be consi- 

dered as a somewhat trite and elderly 

remark, to proceed from the iv of 
of 


one of our (collectively speaking) ori- 

inal and erratic divan. But fortu- 
nately for the existence and well-being 
of that at present flourishing fraterni- 
ty, there yet remains amongst them 
one sober, staid, and quietly disposed 
gentleman—one true-bred and thoro’= 
paced Reviewer of the old school—in 
short, that anomaly in our little mu- 
seum of natural history at Ambrose’s, 
“a married man between fifty and 
sixty.” By-the-bye, that “ obscure 
man,” the Editor, seems, during our 
absence from the shooting party on 
the twelfth of August, to have entire- 
ly forgotten us. But we do not wonder 


at it—for the whole party frequently 
forget us even in our very presence, 
when we are sitting in due state over 
our pint of London porter, after sup- 

er at Ambrose’s—listening to,—or at 
east hearing, their enormous jokes.— 
And yet there is nothing very strange 
in this, for, to disclose one of the 
“‘ secrets of the prison-house,” they 
sometimes, on these occasions, forget 
themselves. 

But observe the effect of “ evil com 
munication!” The perpetual exam- 
ple of these a, wi, ti aay whe of 
ours has actually betrayed us, Berze- 
lius Pendragon, D. D.t into the unpar- 
donable indecorum of departing from 
the strait road which we had prescrib- 
ed to ourselves. 

We were about to observe, that if it 





* Printed for A. Dry, London. 1819. 3 vols. 4to. 24 guineas. 
+ It may be weli to state that one ef our brethren (the reader will guess which) know- 


ing no better, interpreted this D.D. Doctor of Decorum ; alluding probably to our increas- 
ing, though too frequently ineffectual, efforts to preserve that propriety of conduct at our 
ings without which a society of literati are little better than a society of other people. 
Ever since that time, though there are several other doctors among us, we have been 
l THE DocTOR, pat excellence. Perhaps they give us this title as a quiz, but we 

e it as-a compliment. 
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“were not for a Contributor of the kind 
we have described ourselves to be,— 
ble and willing to throw in a mea- 
sure of salutary dulness now and then, 
“by way of ballast,—the vessel would 
‘very soon upset, or be blown clean out 
of the water. With all our sober and 
constitutional views on politics, pro- 
y 80 called, yet we are fain to con- 

, that there is nothing like a re- 
publican form of government in so- 
cieties like ours. Or perhaps it should 
rather be called an oligarchy. In 
short, let it be anything rather than a 
monarchy ; for in three months that 
would inevitably degenerate into a 
flat despotism. Think, for a moment, 
of our Miscellany being governed or 
conducted by any one among our nu- 
merous, and, in their own departments 
and their own opinions, highly gifted 
fraternity! why, instead of being, as 
it is now, a perpetual “‘ Magazin de 
‘Nouveautés,"—a perfect “ Theatre 
‘de Variétés,”—it would instantly be 
recast in the mould of the self-love of 
him into whose hands it might fall, 
and become, like the walls of Carlisle 
prison, all of a colour, and very hard 
to get through. For example :—If 
the conduct of our work were resigned 
to Dr Morris, does any one who knows 
that worthy Welshman doubt that, 
notwithstanding his natural acuteness 
and love of variety, he would be tempt- 
ed to make it subserve to the aggrand- 
izement of (whatever he may say or 
swear to the contrary) his favourite 
study? All its features would be 
. The four sides of the cover, 

instead of exhibiting the philosophical 
and philanthropic physiognomy which 
has mistaken for that of Mr 
Blackwood himself,—and the interest- 
ing and instructive advertisements of 
books published by “ John Murray 
and William Blackwood,” or “ Wil- 
liam Blackwood and John Murray,” 
would be occupied by a front, a back, 
and two side views of the human skull 
divine, forming, together, a complete 
atlas of the geography of the four dif- 
ferent quarters of that (in his opinion) 
ial globe. And the internal ar- 

pry apa would undergo a change 
no calculated to “ perplex the na- 
tions ;” for the doctor would certainly 
convert it into a kind of log-book, to 
record the discoveries he has made, 
and intends to make, in his late and 
future expeditions to examine the re- 
gions about the Norztu Porz. Would 


the work be better off under the'tgp 
idance of any other among'us? gL 
jas !no. Kempferhausen would inflats 
it into a huge paper-balloon, ‘to go tp 
into the clouds monthly, and 
sages between him and his lady, the 
moon. Wastle would make it all rhyme 
—which is bad enough ; and Lauerwip. 
kle all reason—which is worse.—Nay, 
we shall candidly confess—(for can. 
dour is our foible)—that if we ou 
selves had the management of it, it 
would probably be very little better 
than Constable’s.—Even if Odoherty— 
the inexhaustible and immortal Odo. 
herty—(I call him “ immortal”—for 
it appears that he has hitherto escaped 
unhurt from Waterloo, an Irish wi- 
dow, and whisky punch,) even if he 
were to undertake the care, it would 
certainly fail—for he would make it 
anything, which is nothing. That is 
to say, he would ‘“‘ make nothing of 
it.” Orif he did, it would be 
fun :—And if one could conceive an 
ocean formed all of whisky toddy— 
(nothing but the antique imagination 
of the Ettrick Shepherd, or the antic 
one of Odoherty, cou/d conceive such a 
thing)—it would probably be quite as 
unpleasant and as unprofitable to be 
drowned in that as in one of common 
salt-water.— 

No.—If we regard the welfare of 
our little community, we must none of 
us aspire to be Cesars. Unless, in- 
deed, when a dozen of us are met to- 
gether at our little library in Gabriel's 
Road, we can fancy ourselves, for the 
time-being, THE TWELVE Czsars, 
shut up in a coin-collector’s cabinet.— 
The truth is, we form a very stro 
and handsome bundle as it is ; buti 
any accident should break the string 


that holds us together, we shall be no. 


better than so many sticks. 

But we are astonished, and even 
scandalised, on looking over what we 
have written!—Why, we have been 
thinking and talking about our flashy 
and frisky fraternity, till they have 
actually inveigled us into a fit of mo- 
mentary mirth !—To our contempla- 
tion the thing seems as little in keep- 
ing, as it would be to see Professor 
Leslie play at leap-frog, or Dugald 
Stewart dance a saraband.—A fit of 
pleasantry !—We would as soon, if 
not sooner, have had a fit of the 
gout: For while the former is sure 
to betray us into some idle and un- 
seemly levity, the latter,—with its 

1 
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concomitants Of easy-chair, foot- 
stool, flannel and madeira,—gives an 
air of doctorial dignity to the whole 
man ; and aneary or es 7 of defer- 
ence and respect often we grieve 
to say it)—oftener expected than 
uid. Truly, we have most strangely 
from the accustomed and re- 


' quired dignity of our department. 
ff we should h 


ereafter learn that we 

have been so wary 4d as to call up a 
smile to the face of the reader, we shall 
never forgive ourselves ;—and shall 
never hear the last of it at Ambrose’s. 
But still the reader himself shall 
not suffer through our misconduct: for, 
seeing that at the outset of our article 
we have been more lively than became 
us, we shall take care, throughout the 
remainder of it, to indulge him with 
more than our usual and stipulated 
proportion of dullness.—But, before 
ing to the immediate subject 

of our article, it may be well to state, 
for the satisfaction of all parties, that 
the foregoing is our very first exhibi- 
tion of this kind : and is likely to be 
the very last. We might, to be sure, 
expunge the objectionable part of what 
we have written, and re-write the 
whole article. But,—to say nothing 
of our being rather behind our time,— 
we have considered that it will be, up- 
on the whole, better to let it remain ; 
as a salutary warning, both to our- 
selves and others, not to quit the path 
which nature, habit, and inclination 
have marked out for them :—For, if 
we may judge of ourselves, we cut as 
strange a figure at a frisk, as the Et~ 
trick Shepherd would at a quadrille 
party. For be it known to all whom 
it may concern, (and who does it: not 
concern ?)—that we Berzelius Pendra- 
gon, D. D. do hereby disclaim all par- 
ticipation in the merits or demerits of 
the numerous noisy and nonsensical 
articles that have from time to time 
y yemace in this Magazine. But as 
the Public seem to patronise them, 
well and good. It is their concern, 
not ours.—At the same time, though 
no one has hitherto thought fit to men- 
tion our name—not even the Editor 
in his account of the late shooting par- 
ty on the 12th of August—we shall 
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no longer be induced. to. forego the 

rtion of credit which senlig ees be= 
ong to us; and which the Contributors 
themselves were not very wise in so 
long withholding from the true claim- 
ant, seeing that they would every one 
of them be sorely averse from taking it 
upon themselves.—All the grave arti- 
cles, then,—({it is quite needless. to 
particularise them)—which have gra~ 
ced and are to grace these pag 
which by general ‘consent have been 
stamped with the (in our opinion me- 
os character of dullness-—were 
contrived and constructed solely and 
exclusively by us Berzelius Pendra- 
gon *, D. D.—We now return to “ the 
even tenor of our way,”—and proceed 
to “ labour in our vocation.” 

It has not been our practice to no- 
tice works whose chief attractions con- 
sist in their pictorial embellishments ; 
but we have been so much pleased in 
looking over these volumes, that we are 
induced to make them more extensive- 
ly known than they are likely to be 
in this part of the kingdom without 
our aid.— Among the many richly il- 
lustrated works that have of late years 
evinced the enterprise and liberality 
of British publishers, perhaps this is 
at once the most splendid and the 
most interesting.—Undoubtedly the 
external character and appearance of 
the English palaces has long been the 
theme of vulgar surprise and con- 
temptuous comparison, by foreigners 
visiting this country; and also by 
those English travellers who visit the 
continent (that is to say, Paris,) for 
the notable purpose of Doconatiad and 
making known in what respects other 
countries are superior to their own. 
If you tell these people that London 
boasts the finest religious temple in 
the world, they answer ‘‘ But look at 
St James’s Palace, and compare it 
with that of the Thuilleries!” If 
you point to our Charitable Institu- 
tions, unapproached in munificence 
of endowment and extent of utili- 
ty by those of any other nation, 
they exclaim “ But then how misera- 
bly inferior are Kew and Hampton 
Court to St Cloud and Versailles !” 
If you prove to them that the Cus- 





* The reader will pay have anticipated, even if we had not informed him, that 
or 


whenever it is needful 


any written communication to 


between us and our coadju- 


tors, they invariably place a hyphen between each i le of our name—Pen-drag-on. 


Thus transforming a distinguished patronimic into a 


puns. Tria juncta in uno. 
Vou. V. : 


icable pun—or rather a trinity of 
4T 
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tom House, the East India House, 
and the Bank, evince more wealth and 
public spirit than could be found a- 
mong the same class of in all 
they nations of the Frnagpe = 

reply, “ But » what a 
private residence for a queen is the 
cottage at Frogmore, compared wi 
the two Trianons!” It is undoubted- 
} ee reasonable subject of surprise, 

during the last two centuries, so 
splendour of the English paloecs + but, 

the Engli 3 but, 

as it regards the coat one should 
perhaps expect it to form a subject of 
congratulation rather than regret.— 
Certain it is, however, that the mag- 
nificent work to which we now call the 
reader’s attention, fully proves that, in 
the internal arrangements of the royal 
residences, there is no lack of splendour 
which should surround the court and 
person of the English sovereign ; no defi- 
ciency of subjects calculated to awaken 
and renew many of those delightful 
associations which we are accustomed 
to connect with times of romance and 
ehivalry ; and, above all, no want of 
evidence of British sovereigns having 
felt that the walls of a can in no 
other way be so splendidly and appro- 
priately ornamented as by the unfading 
works of genius and taste: for it is a 
very interesting feature of the illus- 
trations of this work, that copies are 
given of all the ancient pictures which 
enrich the walls of the different apart- 
ments—each appearing in the relative 
situation which it actually occupies. 
Some of these copies, though necessarily 
on a very minute scale, are so extremely 
well executed as immediately to recal 
to the recollection of those who are ac- 
quainted with them, the admirable 
origi This is peculiarly the case 
wi t to the cartoons, which 
occupy the walls of one of the apart- 
ments at Hampton-court. 

Mr Pyne’s work consists of four 
quarto volumes, containing ther 
one hundred plates, which are all fac- 
similes of coloured drawings made for 
the purpose by artists of the very first 
celebrity ; each drawing representing, 
in its present state, some one —_ 
met in one or other of the royal pa- 
laces. ‘These drawings were executed 


by the express permission, andigf 
many we may say, under the 
inspection of the royal inhabitants them, 
selves—who not only patronised, but 
really took a personal interest in the 
progress of the work: and it may be 
not uninteresting to peg: that the 
vignette, nting hermitage 
in the aN ne at Frogmore, is copied 
from a plate etched by the Princess 
Elizabeth herself. We have been in. 
formed of these particulars by the 
tleman to aie are indebted a 
sight of this work ; for we confess its 
price has rendered it quite inaccessible 
to ourselves. If we were to notice 
of the plates in particular, we should 
point to the exquisite and elaborate 
workmanshi 
lendid i” wats yom F ecorations of 
the Ro Chapel and St George's 
Chapel a Windsor Castle ; and the 
conservatory and gothic dining-room 
at Carlton-house. For men 
of modern embellishment, the golden 
drawing-room and alcove, and the 
crimson drawing-room at Carlton. 
house, are perhaps not surpassed in 
any palace in Europe. 

e shall not be expected to have 
much to say with respect to the lite 
rary merits of a work like this; and 
if we admit that the arrangement of 
the materials appears to be perspicuous, 
and the style tolerably clear and cots 
rect, it is, perhaps, all that the ambi- 
tion of the author would demand. We 
shall, however, fairly confess, that we 
are, for once, reviewing a book that 
we have not read through. But 
though it will be easily admitted that 
this is a work in which pictorial em- 
bellishment may not improperly form 
the principal feature, yet on turni 
over its es, and stopping to 
here i ee, (and this is all we 
have had time to do,) we find it intete 
spersed with a variety of very amusi 
anecdotes and circumstances con 
with the successive occupiers of the 
palaces ; and also with some interest- 
ing historical and critical notices of 
some of the principal works of art, 
copies of which pass in review 
us ; together with biographical sketche 
es of the distinguished persons whose 
portraits are among the number. 


It must not be imagined, by het gem readers, that during the enunciation 


of the various excellent articles whi 


they have now been favoured with, we 


good people in the Tent were under any very severe discipline. We are m0 
Martinet, and are of opinion that, even on actual service, it is better to com- 
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of those representing the 
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jnmid by love than by fear. Accordingly, it was understood among the Con- 
3 from the very first, that while no man was to be allowed loud laugh- 
ter except the Shepherd, in respect to his genius and infirmity, an occa- 
sional titter would be overlooked by the Editor ; and that even a little whisper- 
‘oo in a corner would not excite so much displeasure in his breast as it has been 
observed to do in that of my Lady Piano F. during the ormance of a 
screeching solo at a musical party in her house. The Contributors kept going 
out and coming in like bees, so that a low, pleasant, continuous murmur en- 
dreled the Tent. There was not even an ordinance against sleep—except with 
a snore; and it is a singular enough fact in natural history, that those Contri- 
piitérs who performed most powerfully during the night, when such indul- 
was freely permitted to us all, took snatches of slumber during an ar- 
ticle as'silently as so many dormice. This is one of many s of the power 
of the will over the functions of the bodily organs in sleep. We must ail 
réttietnber how, during the course of our travels, we used to awake, to a minute, 
at an hour fixed mentally with ourselves before going to bed ; and, on the pré- 
gent occasion, We could not help smiling, to see with what supernatural aceu- 
racy Timothy Tickler would awake at the conclusion of any article at which he 
fod taken an alarm, and avoided by a skilfal and well-timed nap. Was it that he 
first conjectured its probable duration, and then, by an act of the sleeping yet 
waking will, awoke just as it ceased? Or may the phenomenon be accounted 
for on a simpler theory, namely, that Tickle? awoke as the Fditor or’ Buller, 
for example, ceased to speak, just as we have heard of’ naval officers starting up 
in their hammocks, awakened by the unuswal silence, when the morning-gan 
did not fire >—Owing to the relief given to the mind by little interruptions 
anid incidents of this kind, we suspect that the articles of our Contributors 
seemed much better ones when read aloud in the Tent, than they may do 
when perused in a brown stady or the Glasgow coffee-room ; but this is a 
disadvantage to which all viva-voce harangues are liable in tent, in church, 
and in state. Even one of Dr Chalmers’ astronomical discourses, which 
we heard him preach before the Commissioner, seemed to us more sub- 
lime when vollied by his thunderous voice through those Gothic arches, than 
when looked at silently in our own little blue parlour, with our feet on the 
fender, and our worthy housekeeper (but that way madness lies) knitting a 
worsted stocking for our rheumatic leg, sufficiently long to reach half way 
up the thigh. In like manner, we remember reading, with scarce any emotion 
but a slight one of contempt, a speech of Mr Tierney in a newspaper, 
which we were told by Odoherty corivulsed with laughter the whole House. 
In like manner, & joke of Mr Cockburn’s will, in the General Assembly of 
our Church, well nigh shake the wigs from the heads of hundreds, which, 
when confidentially communicated afterwards by one of his admirers to some 
unfortunate gentleman not present at its first delivery, would seem to have 
been still-born. ‘The truth is, that as it was necessary to have been in the 
High Church, the House of Commons, or the General Assembly, fully to feel 
admire thé eloquence of Chalmers, the wit of Tierney, or the humour of 
Cockburn—so was it necessary to have been in our Tent, to enjoy, with per- 
fect enjoyment, the eloquence of a Kempferhausen, the wit of a Tickler, or 
the humour of a P . 

After the last gentleman’s article, we were not without hopes that our dear 
friend Dr Morris would have favoured us with something good ; but Peter let 
us understand that we must not expect any article from him for some months, 
as he was busy on his “‘ Letters from the Highlands of Scotland,” which he 
hoped to have out eatly in spring. Nobody who has not seen the Doctor write, 
tan have the slightest idea of the rapidity of his intellectual and manual ope- 


tations ; and he now lifted up and fluttered before our eyes at least a hundred 


pages of closely-written MSS, exclaiming,<-“ Nearly half of the first volume, 
you dog. When Scotland is finished, then ‘ for England, ho!’—But, Mr 
Editor, though I have no article for you of my own, I have, agreeably to your 
request, looked over that from your Newcastle Correspondent, on the Remarks 
in your last Number on his Musical Queries ;-and I am of opinion, that he 
Opoge not only a scientific knowledge of the principles of music, but that 

is gifted by nature with a singularly acute metaphysical genius. If you 
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please,—as I am sure you must be fatigued, and are getting a little h 
will read the article, though not so good a reader by half as either of our frags 


James Ballantyne or Terry. 


ON MUSICAL EXPRESSION. 


(In defence of the Queries.) 


' MR EDITOR, ; 
HAVE attentively perused, in your 
Number for last ag the Reply to 
maa, Mneeel Queries. You will pro- 
y not be surprised to find me still 
a heretic; for controversy, whatever 
lights it may afford the by-standers, 
om ends in convincing either of 
the disputants. It is with some dif- 
fidence that I presume upon your fur- 
ther indulgence for the insertion of 
the following observations. There is 
always a risk of protracted discussion 
degenerating into wrangling. In thus 
continuing the subject, however, I 
trust I shall be found for the most 
part to have avoided repetition, and I 
shall be as brief as I can consistently 
with clearness. Your co; ndent 
admits, that the expression of airs in 
t results from an imitation of the 
intonations of passion. He asserts, 
however, that much of the pleasure 
derivable from airs springs from other 
sources, adducing as a reason, that if 
this were not so, recitatives ought to 
afford the greatest pleasure, inasmuch 
as they are, in his opinion, the closest 
musical imitations of the inflections 
of the human voice. In examining 
this assertion I must first remark, by 
the way, that recitatives do not ap 
to me to possess that similitude to hu- 
man intonation which your correspon- 
dent supposes. The frequént changes 
of key appear to me to be unnatural, 
and to approach more nearly to the 
affected tones of common theatrical 
declamation or fanatical preaching, 
than to those of natural speaking. 
Bad actors are often upbraided with 
Recitativo, which seems to shew that 
this is the general impression on the 
subject. I am afraid I have been mis- 
understood in my assertion that musi- 
cal expression arises from the imitation 
of the natural intonations of the hu- 
man voice. It was never Dox mean- 
ing to say that airs were good only in 
roportion to the closeness of such 
imitation. What was intended to be 
conveyed, was, that it arose from an 
imitation of the general intonation of 
an,impassioned speaker, not servilely 


following every particular inflecti 
but poetically heightened, and redugeg 
to rythmical regularity. For grant 
ing that Recitatives could be made 
perfect imitations, or, in other w 
supposing that Mr Kean’s inflectiong 
of voice could be noted down in my. 
sical characters, this would not be 
music any more than the exhibitiog 
of the best parts of prose conversation 
in a comedy is poetry. What I main 
tain is, that the tones of passion muy 
sically heightened and modified, and 
modulated into rythmical regularity 
constitute a musical air in same 
way as the natural expressions of page 
sion poetically heightened and modu. 
lated into blank verse constitute dra. 
matic poetry. Mozart’s air of “ cop 
vedrai”. is particularly adduced as ap 
example of the superiority of the mo- 
dern scientific air. I can only say, 
that it seems to me that this ar 
which is meant to express exquisite 
tenderness, does not exhibit the ge. 
neral. intonation which a correct 
speaker would give to appropriate 
English words, with nearly the same 
perfection that the old airs do, but on 
the con resembles strongly that 
florid and artificial style of intonation 
which has been called meritricious, 
I never meant to aver that the mo 
dern airs are devoid of expression, 
What is intended to be said is that 
their style is unnatural, and that we 
only know when the composer means, 
as we know when a bad actor means, 
to express a passion, all the time feel- 
ing that he does not do so correctly, 
If it be conceded that the expres 
sive part of the pleasure of ml. 
sic (whatever pleasure else may be 
connected with it) I say if the ex 
pressive pleasure of airs arises from 
some kind of imitation of natural in 
tonation, how does it happen that pet 
sons ignorant of or not familiar with 
the German and Italian languages can 
perfectly understand or relish German 
and Italian expressive airs, as this is to 
recognize the truth of an imitation with 
out knowing the thing imitated, it being 
certain that the general intonations 
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poth of Germans and Italians differ 


from that of Englishmen, 
- 9 pti ft 
ho in some t de« 
would vith different dialects of the 
same country, were it not obviated by 
all, excepting perhaps a few of the 
lowest class, having in i 
minds a tolerable standard of correct- 
ness, which they endeavour with 
more or less success to approach in 
reading or deliberate speaking. This 
is apparent in the ridicule so plenti- 
fully bestowed, even in their native 
upon theatrical aspirants who 
keep their peculiarities of dia- 
lect out of sight, It is also further 
observable, that to know the imitation 
is correct, is not sufficient, unless we 
could feel at the time exclusively in 
German or Italian. Their intonation, 
when compared with ours, must ne- 
cessarily seem either to be overcharged 
or flat, a comparison which, if made at 
the moment, would be fatal to the ex- 
citement intended by the music. 
Were I to be asked which of the mo- 
dern airs came the nearest to the ex- 
pression of the old airs, I should 
name without hesitation the “ Si m’ 
abandoni” of Paesiello , and yet this 
air, for any English ear, must, I think, 
include too much of the Italian— 
(what shall I call it)—theatrical man- 
nerism. 

Your correspondent a little sur- 

ises me by his opinion, that the ear- 
y airs were not composed with any ex- 

intention of conveying a particu- 
passion or sentiment. His lan- 
guage here is hardly consistent, as he 
at the same time admits, that the 
were probably intended to agree wit 
the general meaning or tendency of 
the words, (ballad if he chooses) to 
which they were adapted. I do not un- 
derstand the terms meaning or intention, 
used in contradistinction to sentiment, 
unless the word meaning be substi- 
tuted for rythm. Be this as it will, 
it is difficult to imagine that such airs 
as the “‘ Passage of the Boyne,” or that 
extraordinary melody, ‘‘ The Lament 
of Glencoe,” were not composed with 
a view to those events. ‘The notes to 
Captain Fraser’s Highland Melodies, 
if well founded, are decisive on this 
point. 

One of the strongest arguments for 
the existence of Musical Expression of 
the highest kind in the old airs is, that 
ithas been found, or supposed to be 

2 


y 
9 
to 
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there, by men whose intellect was 
culiarly adapted to the discovery ; YY 
such men, for instance, as Ramsay, 
Leyden, Burns, and Moore. Rousseau 
has observed, that the musical world 
consists of three classes. In the first 
class are those who are destitute of 
that fineness of auricular nerve, or 
whatever else it be which constitutes 
what is called a “ good natural ear ;” 
but whose imagination and feelings are 
peculiarly liable to be affected by the 
sentimental part of music. In the se- 
cond class are those possessed of a 
fine ear, but who are devoid of the fa- 
culty of being affected by or well a 
preciating musical expression. In the 
third class are the few who, in a 
considerable degree, unite these qua- 
lifications. Now, who that reads 
Rousseau’s definition of his first class, 
does not exclaim, “ such a man was 
Burns.” The mode in which the poet 
possessed himself of the characters of 
the airs which he was about to marr 
to his immortal verse, is best detailed 
by himself in his correspondence with 
Mr Thomson. His having the air play- 
ed to him until he could sing it in his 
mind, for to sing, excepting the ‘‘ mu- 
sic that cannot be heard,’ he never 
could be taught even sufficiently to 
have qualified him for the office of 
parish clerk in a country church—his 
* croonings” of it over—his stalkings 
about in a state of musical possession ; 
for these Dr Currie’s volumes must 
be consulted. Having done so, in op- 
= ayes pw oa let us place Mozart. 
The ear of the great com appears 
to have been ah ce Re delicate. When 
an infant, he was thrown into convul- 
sions by the: blast of a trumpet, and 
irritated to rage by a discordant piano~ 
forte. His general powers of intellect, 
however, as I have been assured by an 
eminent musician long in familiar in- 
tercourse with him, were by no means 
beyond mediocrity. In Mozart no one 
would have suspected a celebrated cha- 
racter. His conversation and under- 
standing were those of an ordinary 
man. Is it not more probable, then, 
that the expression of sentiment, which 
was found by the intellectual and sen- 
sitive poet in the old airs, is really 
there, rather than in compositions of 
the merely scientific musician ? 

Your correspondent asserts, that the 
chief pleasure of music is derived from 
what he calls its “‘ self-contained ex- 
pression.” ‘ Else whence,” he de- 
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mands, “ could arise the beauty of an 
instrumental “en to which we attach 
a particular ideas, and which, though 
ts no conceptions to the ima- 
phe n, yet fills the mind with agree- 
able feelings ?” 
This sentence 
peau much confu 
i i ia so ny express some- 
thing, and that something must be ex- 
ressed to the mind. Now, as nothin 
can exist in the mind but in the form 
i which is only another Warts for 
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the musical expression of aotual 
ment. 

In the imitations of the wand ‘ 
battle or thunderstorm, or of thes 
ing of birds, we may be pleased 
the isfy vl of the composer j' 
no highly pleasurable trains of 
are wire Ale created by them, 
the whole has an air of trick. ms 

The idea, that a good overture 
include a series of passages ex 
of the leading sentiments of the di 
js contained in Queries 13, 14, 

i T have written airs, as . 

Jost in losing regularity. 
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tain of and general 
which would not dis- 


grace any ro In this analogy ney 
t the old airs odern 
Lo yeer only interweave such 
Sich the sabahinetioms which 
may choose to stand for the nar- 
parts of the Epic, and their 
will be worth F ots to. 


In drawing up the foregoing re- 
marks, 1 trust your correspondent will 
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uestioning, i it is to be feared 
na a contin oi of in 
inseparable from +f attackin 
avenverenr: Tam content, A 
to be thought a little categorical, if I 
shall have escaped the im tation of 
captiousness or of int jand I 
cannot take leave nist 
without thanking him for ny eninge 
sionate manner in which he has con-~ 
ducted his argument.—I am, &c. 

Sept. 4, 1819. D. 
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‘The Bishop of Bristol. 


It com teny by ayy the afternoon, and the Editor’s trayalls 
china punch-bowl, ug, and the quechs of the other Contribut 
as our will y suppose, been plenished and replenished oftener, 
haps, than it is needful to avow. There could have been no getting on with, 
; for joy is every whit as dry as sorrow, and the tongues of the Cog 
ould have cloven to the roofs of their mouths without a judicigy 
and well-timed infusion of the true spirit. We were just in the act of propos 
age bumper to the health of that most entertaining of all human beings, § 
John Ballantyne, who had gone out to breathe the fragrance of the heather, 


and to hear John of Sky 
** His Scottish tunes and warlike marches play,” 


when that gentleman himself put his facetious face in at the Tent-door ; and 
with an expression of the most profound and solemn respect strangely blended 
with its natural and invincible archness, he exclaimed, in edebideraia agita. 
tion, ‘‘ By the author of Waverléy, and every other great Known or Unknow 
here is Dr Mansel, the bishop of Bristol. I have been with him for this 
hour—such another famous bishop saw I never at home or abroad.’ Put in’, 
jeup mair rum into the bit bowlie, for by his talk I warrant him a dx 
sooker. That'll do—rise up, gentlemen, while I fetch in the bishop.” We 
were all thrown into some consternation by this unexpected visit from so 

a dignitary of the Episcopalian Church, and every lidless eye was bent to 

the Tent-door, when once more came bowing in, hat in hand, our small jp. 
comparable Bibliopole, ushering forward, in full sail, and gorgeous array, not Dr 
Mansel, bishop of Bristol—but hear it, O Dee, and give ear, thou Clyde—D, 
Scott, THE CELEBRATED OvoNnTIST oF GLAscow. One roar of xti 
guished laughter shook the Tent—while that wittiest of doctors looked towards 
that wittiest of bibliopoles with a countenance of the most solemn 

and pompously asked, “ What sort of treatment is this for a Bishor 
Jobn Ballantyne had never before seen Dr Scott, and he now kept bis small 
gray piercing eyes suspiciously upon him, as the veil of clerical mystery seeme 
to be falling off from the shoulders of the self-appointed spiritual peer.—* 

a Bishop,” cried the exulting Doctor, “I was only gagging you, man! Ye ie 
sooner tald me your name, than I said into myself—hooly, hooly, we hae gotten 
here the wuttiest and gleggest wee chield in a’ Edinburgh, and gin I can but 





Begriff von der Haltharkeit seiner Stimmung kann es geben, wenn man bedenkt, dase 
die Reise zur See von London, wo es Anfangs Januar 1818 abging, nach Triest, woe 
bis Ende May gestanden, von da auf der Achse nach Vien, und von Vien nach Mééling 
gemacht hat, ohne dass es bey seiner Ankunft néthig gewesen wiire, irgend einen Ton'm 
stimmen. Kurz, es ist ein wahres Meisterwerk, im Innern des Baues,. wie im Aussem, 
das sich durch Einfachheit, Schmucklosigkeit, Festigkeit und Bewegbarkeit nach jedem 
beliebigen Orte hin, vor allen andern auszeichnet. 

Auf der obern Seite iiber dem Griffbrete findet sich folgende latcinische Inschrift : 

Hoc instrumentum est Thome Broadwood (Londini) donum, propter ingenium illu. 
trissimi Beethoven. 

Vorn iiber dem Griffbrete ist der Nahme 

BEETHOVEN 
mit Lettern von schwarzgebeisstem Ebenholz eingelegt und darunter die Nahmen 
der Verfertiger: John Broadwood and Sons, Makers of Instruments to his Majesty and 
the Princesses. 
Great Pultney Street, Golden Square, London. 

Zur Rechten ober dem Griff brete befinden sich die autographischen Nahmen von fil 

er ersten Klavierspieler Londons als Bestatiger von der Vortrefflichkeit des Instruments 


, 
Frid. Kalkbrenner. 
Ferd. Ries. J. B. Cramer. 
C. G. Ferari. C. Knyvett. 

Bey Gelegenheit der Ubersendung diefes Instruments hat die k. k. Hof kammer eine 
eben so ehrenden ass ermunternden Beweis der Wiirdigung der hohen Talente unsn 
Beethoven dadurch an den Tag gelegt, dass sie die Eintuhr desfelben von Triest bisa 
Ort und Stelle gestattete. 

So zeichnet die Verwaltung wahre talente im vaterlande aus; so ehrt sie die Fremée 
Das ist aber die Herrlichkeit der Kunst, dass sie die Schranken des irdischen Leben 
uberfliegend im Reiche der Geister innig vereinigt, was durch iene getrennt ist.” 
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Mr John Ballantyne, what will Carnegie and Provan, and a’ the ither 
fallows in Glasgow, think o’' me then?” The Doctor's pa 
ng 


pnt erated are 
tyne, he ; 


lume of Sermons, in which the Socinian controv 
at rest on both sides of the Tweed. But how came 
at all? Had he not departed in the morning for 
ad oe tion bestowed on it by its 
“ est-Country?” No such thing, had 
ceiver of us all. At the very moment when his soul seemed to 
out sighs of scarcely articulate at the Parting Hour, and had responded so 
arene to the L’Envoy of the inspired Shepherd, even then, had he. 
tated no farther journey ep aren Ne. Fiske to give some medical ad- 
vice to the Thane, of w arrival there he had been confidentially informed 
the night before ; and it was on his return to the Tent that he 
Ballantyne, whom curiosity had drawn towards a cot- 
on the eae side, from woe ligh — “ oe said are 734 
was showering i smiles.” Such were ipsis- 
sima verba of the Odontist. ‘‘ Why, Doctor,” said the Shepherd, * you are 
as bad as my freen, Lord Byron, himsel, and it seems ye were lauching 
in sleeve a’ the time you were sayin’ gude day to me and ither Con- 
re saa just as he was lauchin’ in his, when he said, 


* Fare thee well, and if for ever, 
Still for ever, fare thee well.’ 


Faith, Doctor, ye great poets, the Scotts and the Byrons, and sic like, ar a’ 
4 ary past my comprehension.” Mr John Ballantyne frankly confessed, that 
he had, for the first time in his life, been fairly gagged. ‘* But,” said he, “ I 
shall have my reven; Henceforth, gentlemen, let you and all the rest of the 
world combine to Dr Scott Tue Bisuor or Buistot.” This motion was 
immediately carried by acclamation, and the Bibliopole and the Bishop shook 
hands, and sat down on the whisky cask, Buller having vacated his seat by ac- 
cepting the chirper’s hamper. 

Order aan restored, and the ream 4 having bestowed his benedic- 
tion on us, and a bumper on himself, we the earliest opportunity of re- 

ing from him a small article ; and as he had nothing to offer in oppo- 

sition to so equitable a request, he asked, “ Verse or ?”—** Verse to 
be sure.”—“ Long or short metre.”—‘‘ Oh! long certainly—one would never 
think of getting short measure from a Bishop.” The Peer accordingly 
his pipes, and chanted, with a tone and manner of gesticulation which at one 
time strongly reminded us of Wordsworth, and at another of Rowland Hill, 
the following very beautiful Poem : 


LOVE'S PHANTOMS OF Wo. 


1. 
Day’s gone down in the west ; yet his last tinge of gold 
Is not all from the chimneys of Anderstoun rolled— 
And already, far eastward, the meek orb of Dian 
With a pale s ing lustre the Calton is eyeing ; 
The Stockwell the Gallowgate slumber between, 
And the brown Molindinar is flowing unseen. 

2. 

While the hour's stillness reigns sad in the soul, 
Ohi! ‘tis sweet ty Sa steps up the Tro: w stroll, 


Suk de a rye ah hema bland ; 


in *,: 
: tad wal dow my lie elon ofthe skies. 


“VoL. 





The Editor's own. 


‘ 8. 
‘Man may sigh when earth la in the rays of the sun 
O’er the dreams of ambition w race hath beén run ; 
-» Man may when the morn in her glory comes forth 
., O’er the parted: memorials of friendship and worth ; 
')\s But be mine in the dimness of twilight to rove, 
‘, When T charm up the! long-faded Phantoms of Love. 


hy 4. 
Oh! vainly and wildly the world’s eye would seck, 
When the forehead is smooth and a smile’s on the cheek, 
The wide wildering waves of reflection to sound, 
Where the soul sleeps beneath in her darkness profound— 
Where sorrow, like truth, is contented to dwe 
Cold, clear, and unseen, in the spirit’s deep well. 


li 5. 
Yet not false is the language that floats from my tongue, 
When I joke with the joyous, and laugh with the young ; 
There is naught of deceit in this eye sparkling bright, 
All cordial the chorus of festive delight— 
All sincere and substantial the raptures I shew, 
When Wit’s rays bid the ether of merriment glow. 


6. 
Were it wise—were it well—to refuse to mankind 
The light of the spirit—the sun of the mind ? 
Were it wise, wrapt for ever in garments of wo, 
h the work's busy paths like a spectre to go ? 
Oh, no! life has moments for more things than one, 
Man’s great soul can find room both for sorrow and fun ! 


7. 
I have left the dim Trongate, and climbed the high stair, 
Where the Horns are hung out as the Sign of the Fair ; 
I have entered the centre and shrine of delight, 
Where around Peggy’s bowl my friends’ faces are bright, 
And shall I be in dumps, and a damper? oh, no! 
Drown, ye bumpers of friendship, Love’s Phantoms of Wo ! 


8. 
Though the mystical musings that feed the lone mind, 
Leave a gentle and mellowing softness behind ; 
Though the eye that with joy should all radiant appear, 
Still reveal thy faint trace--Sensibility’s tear ! 
Oh, forget it my friends, and reproach me not so, 
For I'll drown in deep bumpers—Love’s Phantoms of Wo! 


The Lay of the first Bishop was received with high applause, and the dig 
nitary, availing himself of his right to call for a song or an article, fixed 
inevitable darts of his eyes upon us; and as we were in no voice to sing, we 
took out of our “ pocket, lodgeable and deep,” an article that we had compos 
ed at the Spittal of Glenshee the night before, while Mr John Ballantyne was 
at a dance in the neighbourhood, and read it aloud as far as the first long 
extract. 


A NARRATIVE OF THE EXPEDITION TO THE RIVERS ORINOCO AND APURE IN 
SOUTH AMERICA,* 


Tuts is an extremely comfortable book It is excellently well printed—and the 


to look at and to touch, but an ex- hand slips smoothly over the wire-wove 
tremely uncomfortable one to read. hot-pressed paper, as over a lady's 





* Narrative of the Expedition to the rivers Orinoco and Apurd, in South Amerie, 
which sailed from England in November 1817, and joined the patriotic forces in Ven 
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aim, with or withouta glove.’ Indeed 
it does one’s heart good to dally with 
80 ely an octavo—fat, fair, and 
forty—and we absolutely fell asleep 
with it in our arms. On awaking from 
eur slumbers, we to converse a 
little with our Spanish mistress, but 
to our un le mortification found 


her not only tiresome to a degree, but 
unhappy herself unless she could make 
us equally so, and acquainted with sad 


* As the tanned fally-slave is with his oar.” 


But to speak with a gravity more be- 
coming our years and profession, here 
is a narrative upwards of 500 pages 
long, in which the gallant Colonel 
Hippisley keeps so constantly before 
our sight in one attitude of distress 
after another, that our feelings of 

pathy are so worn out that we wish 
either he or ourselves had neyer been 
born—and feel at lastas if we could 
not long survive, he his endurance, 
and we his narration of all the miseries 
of human life. 

The gallant colonel was called up to 
London from his retirement, by seve- 
ral mercantile gentlemen, whe pro 
mised to come forward with lary 
resources to any old officers - would 
embark in the cause of the Spanish 
American patriotic government, who 
had for seven years past been fight- 
ing hard for from the iron 
yoke of Ferdinand VII. He imme- 
diately waited on Luis Lopez Men- 
dez, the agent from the republic of 
Venezuela, and had an audience of 
him in the presence of the deputies 
from Chili, Peru, Mexico, and Santa 
Fe. In the appendix he gives a copy 
of the agreement afterwards. entered 
into between him and Mendez, by 
which he was constituted:colonel-com- 
mandant of the first regiment of Ve- 
nezuelian Hussars—all the officers 
whom he had chosen confirmed in the 
rank which he had given them—pay 
and allowance equal to those in the 
British service guaranteed to them— 
also a remuneration from the Vene- 
zuelian government to every man dis- 
abled by wounds, or rendered unfit 
for actual service—and a pledge given, 
that no officer should be removed from 
his regiment into any other, without 
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his. colonel’s eoneurrence. The pri- 
vate men of the regiment (600) were 
to be selected from the natives of Spa- 
nish South A and disciplined 
by Colonel Hippisley and his officers 
on their arrival at the Caraccas. ‘The 
pay and allowances of the commission- 
ed officers were to commence from the 
day (inclusive) of their arrival at 
the Caraccas, island of Margarita, or 
any part of the ish main—end of 
the non from that of 
their embarkation on board of the ves- 
sel to convey them from England. On. 
their arrival at the Caraccas allowances 
were to be made for the expenses on 
the voyage to the colonel-commandant, 
field officers, captains, and subalterns, 
dollars 200 each—and to non-com- 
ae oe dollars ‘80 each, in ad< 
ition to the regular pay. 

Colonel Hi fy) thus ** armed 
and prepared for active exertion,” com- 
menced tions, by “‘ visiting the 
shops of the various tradesmen to be 
employed in the equipment of my of- 
ficers, and the regiment in general.” 
** I began,” says he, “ with the sad- 
dler ;” and having directed patterns 
of caps, he finished by “ causing a 
button-mould to be engraved, denomi- 
native of my regiment, and emblematic 
of the service on which I was to lead 
it.” One of the chief defects of this 
volume is the want of an engraving of 
this emblematical button, which we 
doubt not did credit, as well to the 
colonel’s ingenuity in the fine arts, as to 
his enthusiasm in the cause of ope 
Having, as he thought, put caps, sad- 
dles, buttons, &c. in good trim, his 
next object was to get the “ bulk, the 
sinews, and the thewes of men”—and 
after considerable exertions, he got to- 
gether half-pay officers, : ischarged 
sergeants of cavalry, and “ youn 
gentlemen who had never before held 
a military commission,” to the number 
of one lieutenant-colonel, two majors, 
eight captains, sixteen lieutenants, eight 
cornets, adjutant, quarter-master, two 
surgeons, two apothecaries, and riding 
master. Their uniform, which is describ 
ed, was a very smart and dashing one, 
contracted for with Messrs Thompson 
and Mackintosh for about £40 per of- 
ficer, which sum, and all others con- 
nected with their outfit, each gentle- 
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Colonel Mippleley and hie Tailor, 


Se Sa 


xbility dinish- 

sibility of getting the uniforms 

on By Sen of Angee, the day “ no~ 

minated in the borid.” The various 

—_ regiments may be said to 
ve been all clashing a 

for though ry | had many 

nels they had but one suilee and 


ficers according to a principle of pro- 
portion which we dare say was quite 
uitable—but not until the feelings 
of Colonel a seem to have been 
tly harassed. ese details ne 
said, with or without a pun, to 

have been uniformly affecting—and 
5 Colonel exhibits t them 
great magnanimity of character. 
After rigging out tha silie-cratia Mr 
Esdaile, army clothier and tailor, be- 
to shew the white feather ; and 
ng the guarantee of Don Men- 

de, ( aid * the fame, favour, and 
t, (s are Colonel Hippisle -— 
words) likely to arise from an coke 
so extensive,’ on the shoulders of Mr 
Doolan, who cutting out and 
stitching away with all the alacrity of 
a true tailor. It was now high time 
lls agree Rms the Prince, a ship 
7 n procured by Messrs 
Thompson and Meckintosh was in 
readiness for their reception. Each of- 
ficer paid into the hands of a com- 


mittee, of two captains and 
two subalterns, the sum of £14, 10s. 


for laying in ap spirits, pigs, and 


poul per head was far- 
og tre ay og for pan tee 


tent, to mess in on the shores of q 


_ Venezuela. The senior surgeon, who 
possessed that “ suaviter in modo 
which seduces the heart and some- 
times the understanding,” was in- 


leew ene the ap Boyt 
uh 
panne ihe P Prinee 
IMGs doe the revoption me 
i, ies L- and ‘uenttal 
stead of forty-four commissioned 
ficers and 120 non-commissioned 
artillerists, ‘The colonel 
et or his men ‘ 
and after much — 
= onal ble delay, finally 
ed the Emerald, formerly a 
corvette, and a prime vena both 
accommodation and sailing. pe 
the old » 80 suave in his mane. 
ners, treasurer and caterer to... 
the 1st regiment of Venezuelian Huss 
sars, and who had caused one A ae 
watering of mouths omatg 
triots, by the long list o seem 
dainties to be devoured during the 
voyage, was nowhere to be found—and 
had actually got himself arrested on a) 
false debt, and confined to a spungings ; 
house, that he might be safe from 
brethren in arms. The pigs and the 
poultry were discovered to be mite 
creatures of imagination—and ‘the 


to whom our colonel had become SeCUs 
oa for the payment of their cl 

saddlery went off by the lightof, 
the harvest moon. The second 


declined going out—and two captain 


and several junior officers resignedi: 
At last the Emerald got under weien 
and made Madeira after 14 days 0 
boisterous weather, during which time 
the raged among the pigs, and « 
ion among the crockery, to sucli 
an extent, there was no bacon to dress): 


and had there been, scarcely a plate | 


from which to devour it. On 
arrival in the Bay of Funchal, they 
were not only told to keep their diss 
tance, but absolutely fired at from 
the fort. They succeeded, however’ 
next day in getting some fruit and 
wines brought on board, that thongh | 
they had no dinners, th might at 
a have a ~ aay oa — 
elr voyage, in An 

th om 0 sg st "nareesleciaa 

landed at the town of Gustavi& 
During the run from Madeira, great» 
insubordination prevailed on board 
ontiinpaand ase of te 

one 0 

brought to a court-martial, on m bg 
guilty of theft—sentenced to. be dise 
missed the society of his brother'ofiit: 
cers—and on landing on the Spanish 
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his 
the Beitenain with 
anid the artillery 
fferent colonels between 
t that there was 
ality they left Eng- 
all exceeding shy and testy, 
indeed behave more like so many 
lads for the first time in a ball- 
f, and quarrelling about the places 
their partners, than middle-aged 
indeed elderly gentlemen, go- 
~ Sot . immense Pain 
from the yoke pression. Here 4 
splendid Vell ee given by his 
the Governor to the patriot 
oficers, at which, we are informed, 
@lonel Wilson and Gilmour, in imi- 
tition of a Frenchman who wore or- 
ders on his breast, also appeared with 
dazsling appendages of a like kind, 
but by whom bestowed, and by what 
anon — ~~ honest colonel 
professes his entire ignor- 
ae On this Sdn soba sclondl Tage 
lish, who seems to be a bit of a wag, 
hinted, “ that had we known that the 
n of a something at the but- 
ton-hole. would have been uniform, 
te ‘whole of the remaining British 
officers might have sported a doubloon 
at their bosom. If its ap- 
pearance there would not have added 
to ‘their rank ard dignity, it would 
however have added to their credit, 
and have:eonvineed the good tavern- 
in Gustavia, that their guests, 
as far as the doubloons would go, were 


trust-w: : 

From the tittie of their leaving St 
Bartholomew's to the meeting with 
admiral Brion’s (the patriot admiral, ) 
squadron in the-Orinoco, we have no- 
thing but accounts of duels; -muti- 
ties~and desertions—in one of which 
no tess than forty men abandoned the 
citise, In addition to all these evils, 
the brackish water of the Orinoco made 
all the men ill—so that the few men 


Were left belonging to this expe- 
Be were ese an 


PEER 


{ZZ ESEE 
5 


Tide tant 
a8 undis¢ci < t, and by 
2 ears with ee cles The final 

issue was at hand. We 
have now gone over, as rapidly as we 
could, 200 pages of colonel. Hippisley’s 


feet five inches ; thin make ; his 

and well put together ; rather a 

much sun-burnt, pad pi 

marks of small-pox ; short black hair, 
penetrating eyes, and good teeth ; 
cast of countenance, 


Proceeding up the river, at Angus« 
tura, Colonel Hippisley and Colonel 
Wilson of the Hussars, with the 
officers, were entertained at dinner by 
General Bermudez, whom, with the 
governor, he thus describes. 


PR saosgrambn ugg oy a go Roath or 
as the best, gen patriot army 
sess. He be about thirty of age, A sor 
ly six feet high, rather thin, but strong and 
muscular in his limbs. He is stated to 
have been born in the district of Barcelona, 
of a brown complexion, round face, dark 
eyes, and hair so dark as to be almost black; 
at certain times a di of ferocity is visi- 
ble in his looks, which is ented by his 
very long and dark mustachios, w. Te- 
= the observer that he = 1 he be = 
ook savagely, especially when his mode 
fetaliation ui the slege of Batctbine, and at 
Old Guyana, is remembered. 

General Bermudez —— ne 
appearance of humanity, ess, an 
Htepess ; and: I. was pleased sith dubs: w 
Be grt up, Gems: Saye which I understood 
he did so early, to give time for the large 
hall in which he dined to be prepared 
for a ball. The governor of Angustura 
(general of brigade Montillo) has one of the 
most countenantes ever seen. 
In stature he is about five feet seven inches, 
stout and well made, clear brown com: 
ion, and dark hair; his eyes, al 
ther small, are black, and the most brilli 
and perhaps the most softand playful that ever 
were seen inthehead of man. Montillois brave 
to a fault; by' birth he is a Caracarian ; he 
Peelers 5 Sow Mn re recprnor an 
smallest tincture seers ay am my 
He is a great favourite with the general in 
chief, Bolivar, and is about twenty-seven 
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years of age, excessively neat in his person 
ee 
to drinking, that he is scarcely known 

go to his hammock sober at night, and 
he too frequently commences his potations 
soon after mid-day. When he pease 3 
meral Bermudez’s, although f had only 
a few minutes previously in 


A most disagreeable but somewhat 
ludicrous misunderstanding took place, 
immediately after dinner, Ties our 
author and Montillo. Our author in- 
advertently turned his back on the 
governor, who took it somuch in dud- 
geon, that after various manceuvres 
and much play at cross purposes, the 
colondl had his sabre taken from him, 
and was himself put under arrest. The 
true cause of : this rors us Ps not 
vi nt—but we arita- 
es that Montillo was, accord- 
ing to his usual custom, drunk—and 
that colonel Hippisley being quite ig- 
norant of the language, and a little 
too much given to ride a horse some- 
what higher than those used in the 


cavalry, unintentionally exasperated 
the punctilious Spaniard by his provok- 
ing simplicity. Next morning, how- 


ever, the governor, like a worthy ‘T'o- 
per, repented him of the arrest—and 
not only became reconciled to colonel 
ippisley, but embraced him most fra- 
ternally, and insisted on his taking up 
his lodgings in the government-house. 
and termination of this 
, 80 influential on the destinies 
of Spanish America, are described by 
colonel Hippisley in a manner worthy 
of their vital importance—and so is the 
subsequent departure of Bermudez and 
Montillo for Guyana, leaving him and 
his brother officers of the different 
Hussar regiments all at | heads 
with each other; and as far as we 
ef judge by their behaviour, totally 
t to the cause in which they 

had embarked. 

To comfort the Colonel under all 
his embarrassments, Bolivar confirm- 
ed the rank originally guaranteed to 
him by Don Mendez, and “he a 

in the general orders of the 

a (See Appendix marked con as 
lionel commandant.” Butalas! where 
were the 200 dollars promised to him 
on his arrival at Angustura, or the 30 
due to his men? Not a bit of beef 
that was eatable, and the rum sent 
all who drank it to Pluto! Strange 
as it may seem, so elated was the 


Free-and- Easy Ball at Gustavia. 


colonel commandant with his: 
that he absolutely formed 
giving, under these im 
cumstances, a grand dinner !}x> 

As erNPS on second ms 
com © expense, turned. 
thoughts seriously to the. 
which we. stood, the economical ides, 
sented itself, whether I had not bettter 
a ball instead of a dinner, 
the ladies of the ci 
grand council of the republic—the'tia 
officers and civilians in the 

: : am 

tertainment, and besides the cost, the sis 
of a drunken party at dinner be thus 
voided.” 

At this ball the only ladies who 
not attend “* were the wife of li 
enant-colonel Rooke and two French 
girls of respectability.” Those who 
did attend, were ladies whose 
was not so impregnable as either Gib. 
ralter or Bergen-op-Zoom—and. we 
are told “ that the refreshment 
were broken into sans ceremonie, ; 
order to attack the porter, wine, 4 
spirits, and the whole was 
without rule or decorum,” 
Hippisley, who, as colonel 
ent, led off the first dance with a lady 
whose motto was “liberty, independ 
ence, and equality,” facetiously 
forms us, that since the revolution: 
taking of the city of Angustura, 
Padres had not been called. upon to 
perform the solemnization of the.ma 
riage ceremony. ‘The loving and hap 


 % 


py couples whom fancy, choice, 
persuasion, had joined together, were 
perfectly contented in their un 
nious union with one another, and “ 
ever matrimony even entered 
heads, it was merely momentary, 
as a matter that could either bedite 
pensed with wholly, or postponedito 
another more fit and propitious oppom 
tunity.” t 
It does not appear that this sort 
promiscuous dancing improved. the , 
morals of the officers so much as Co 
lonel Hippisley probably antici 
and the following statement of 
fact is undoubtedly very picturesque; 
“‘ In the interim, some of the officersand 
others had behaved themselves most unws 
rantably ; notice was obliged to be taken a 
their conduct, and Montillo ye that 
t hature 
Peach T cfecrt the more as I was a 
habitant of the same house with him. “Te 
drunkenness was his foible, and I bellow 
he never went to bed without his full dow. 
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Colonel Hippisley obliged to sell his Breeches, &e. 


livar, who knows him ‘to be brave 
'4rust-worthy, but laments’ the attach- 


which he unfortunately has’ to li Mor 
he can get.’ " 
poole may for a while dance away 


-but we suspect that under the 
following circumstances, balls‘and as- 
semblies must, at last, have been ra- 
ther thinly attended. 

“T again made application for money, 
id it with Pa x ible exertion, 

larly when I found that the officers 
were selling even their clothing, to obtain it 
for absolutely necessary expenses. I was 
gsured by the intendant general that every 
your to obtain a supply should be 
and he undertook to promise that 
me pay should be forthcoming before we 
eft I had been obliged to 
part with many of my own articles, some of 
which were indeed superfluous, in order to 
meet my immediate wants. All my blan- 
kets, save one, my cot, cabin-lamps, some 
plain , and other articles, my mas- 
ter tailor’s wife disposed of for me, and I 
ébtained in cash about 100 dollars. 1 was 
now able to some provisions more 
congenial to my taste; for 
I was not so ill Bd. ont matons 

from riding and going m rounds, yet 
I was fe and debilitated from the hase 
lute want of proper food, nor could I ever 
establish a r and general mess for 
the officers with every exertion for that 
purpose. Beef soup, and stewed beef, with- 
o bles, rice, pepper, and salt, were 
so bad and unwholesome for con- 

tinual diet, that both officers and men felt 
the ill effects ; and as the allowance of rum, 
bad and pernicious as it evidently was, was 
le to mix with the water of the 

Orinoco to soften its quality, kill the ani- 


malculz, and take off the effects of the mi- 


i ison with which it was impregnated, 
we much from our beverage as well 
&s from our meat. The water itself is a 
ive ; and, if used without pass- 
igi h a filtering stone, will cause 
spasms in the bowls, and bring on 
dysentery and all its concomitant miseries.” 
At last the British, when called on 
to swear i to the republic, 
3 


pulated 80 dollars—and many of them 
Were in consequence disarmed.—Order 
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was at length restored by a promise of - 
the money, which the council: in: a 
few days raised by a forced loan—but 
just as the troops were expecting their 
arrears, an unexpected order was is~ 
sued to delay the payment till within 
a. few days of their intended embark-. 
ation for the river Apuré. —The colon- 
el at first. sup that Montille was 
drunk when he issued thisarbitrary 
order on the civilians for the money— 
and that on getting sober, he com-< 
manded ‘its restitution. But, the a 
proach of a British vessel with cloth- 
ing, equipments, and necessaries for 
10,000 men, soon solved the difficul- 
ty—and Montillo Jooked on his dol- 
lars as ‘saved. ‘ 

The governor had issued, it seems, 
his orders to commemorate the anni- 
versary of the eighth year of their in- 
dependence,—and after describing the 
grand military procession tothe church, 
Colonel Hippisley indulges himself in 
the following description. We could 

ardon the coarse and vulgar spirit of 

is picture of that famous ball—but 
nobody will pardon the irreverent 
tone in which he of the mys- 
teries of the Roman Catholic religion. 
Nothing was more di ful to the 
character of the British army in the 
Peninsular war than the insulting spi- 
rit which the officers too often —_ 
bited towards the priests and. the ca- 
nons of their faith ; and Colonel Hip- 
isley, whom we, nevertheless, be- 
ieve to be a worthy and enterprising 
man, makes himself more contempt. 
ible in the following passage than any 
of those whose religion he there at- 
tempts to ridicule with all the ignor- 
ance and all the grossness of a buffoon. 

“* Having taken his seat on the left of 
the altar, on the outside of the railing, with 
the colonel of the regiment de Valerosa on 
his right, I was next; and Colonel 
English, and the colonel of artillery, the 
colonel of marine, and Colonel W: of 
the red hussars, took their a) iate sta- 
tions. Hi ae was ae in the 

nce 0 officers garrison, 
rvilians, and a great number of females. 
I was requested to the altar, and 
so was Colonel E » where, having 3 
cushion placed to kneel upon, we were pray- 
ed over sat we baiy wine pr Herne on: 
a sprinklin e water. I percei 
the Aeres re mt — look and smile 
at ing & e ceremony : 
bably saree elt depicted the 
I entertained of being made a 
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the 
whilst he supported the host 


We find that we must pass over all 
the wrangling and jangling from page 
309 to $61, and content ourselves 
with the following sketches of two 
naval characters. 

“ Dias, commodore of the gun-boats, and 
Paddillio, commodore of the armed flecheras. 
former is a little sturdy fellow, about 
feet five inches dan 6 strong built, 

4 he has the a 
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Soon’ afterwards all i line ve 
mong the British was at an end, ate 





majority of the men under (% 
Wilson and Major Trewren 
to join the patriot Paez... ( 
Hippisley treats us with upwards, 

a 100 pages more of what may be ¢alls, 
ed his personal narrative, down. 
the time when he was forced. to: 
his equipments to get a . 
England—from which va alae 
tract the few passages that are intete 
esting. 

‘¢ General Bolivar is a mean 
son, seemingly (though but. thirty; 
about fifty Pons of age. He is 
feet six inches in height ; thin, 
plexion, lengthened visage, 
every ptom of anxiety, care, 
could add, despondency. He seem. 
ed also to have undergone great ’ 
His dark, and, according to 
liant eyes, were now dull and heavy, 
though I could give them i a 
sessing more fire and animation wi 04 
frame was less harassed. Black hair, loose. 
ly tied behind with a piece of riband, lage 

ios, black handkerchief 
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boots and spurs, com 


thing but the thing he 

the chamber was suspended 

ish x ar gs on which he occasia 
sat, lolled, and swang, whilst conversings 
and seldom remained in the same. posture 
for two minutes ther. After an intets 


In my eyes he might have any 
one of the 


view of nearly an hour, I left the a 
ment, wan exalcy 3 me 


their » which is 
appendage to the general uniform. 
wear trowsers, or in 


are similar to the other corps ot 
Many of Paez’s men are clothed in 





taken from the rome and thus pie 
men in helmets bound with brass and p 
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a sudden, from nothing, 
tion, before which he was 
of. When it broke out, he 
} found at the head of a numerous 
avowedly for the pu of aiding 
of the republic. His courage, in- 
idity, repeated suceesses, and the num- 
bers of his followers, speedily gained him a 
pame. The quickness of his movements, 
the rapidity with which he pursued the fly- 
ing enemy, the personal conflicts in which 
in had been engaged, and the conquests he 
had made, both collectively and individual- 
ly, rendered him the admiration of his ad- 
herents, and the dread of the enemies, into 


ry 
te 


z 
i 


whom his very name struck terror as they 
advanced to the plains and savannahs to en- 
counter him. His followers, too, were all 


so many Paezes, looking up to their general 
asa superior being, to whose mandate up- 
wards of thousand brave men paid im- 
obedience. On the parade, or in the 
Paez was their general and supreme. 
Inthe hours of rest from the fatigues of a 
long and rapid march, or from conqnest 
ovet the adversary, and the retaliation ri- 
gidly executed, Paez would be seen dancing 
with his people, in the ring formed for that 
purpose, my | with them, drinking from 
, and lighting thefresh segar from 

the one in the mouth of his brothersoldier. 
“General Paez is uncommonly active. 
He will, for amusement, as he did before 
ish officers, single out a wild 


e 


[ 


ly in his hand, twist it 

y and so strongly as to throw the 
beast on his side, when, of some of his fol- 
lowers do not come up at the moment to 
im, he will, by a cut of his sabre, 
aan ing and mare ae the = 
ts the finishing stroke to 

life, abt te Boh is prepared for cooking.” 
* At the action of Ortiz, in April, 1818, 
with his cavalry, were » and 
made several successful charges against 
y, who, though inferior in num- 
was far superior to Bolivar in discip- 
and generalship; but the general-in- 
of had so — matters, and so con- 
the » that the infantry were 
and destroyed, before Boli- 
collect hi » which extorted 
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rebukes from Paéz to the cliief ‘ 
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After the last of these charges, which he 
led himself, he retired on one side, and ha- 
ving dismounted, was seized with a fit 
(something of the hi cal kind,) and 
on the ground ft at the mouth. 
lonel English, who the circumstance 
to me, was present. He went up to Paez, 
though some of his people warned him 
no means to disturb the general: “ he 
soon be well,” said they, * he is often so, 
and none of us dare to touch hit wntil per- 
prem settee |r how- 
ever, ; some 
wusee tt his fese. an Steel's Teas te 
his throat, he 
ing to his ection, thanked him cordial- 
IY. agit by Was. 6 aes Comecene tet De 
y’s fatigue, ha 

with his own arm 


3 


= 


lance lay by his side, and 
Colonel English, as a memento of his friend- 
shi and. i Paez soon recovereil, 


General Morillo to give qoartet, 

never been known to spare the life of a pri- 
soner. Yet, at the battle of Calaboza, hav- 
ing been successful in one or two 

by which he forced the royalists to retreat, 
he was in the height of good humour, and 
afi officer who had been taken by his men 
was brought to him—he was mounted. 
The General asked him a few questions, and 
then directed his man of business to do his du- 
ty. The Spanish officer hard for life. 
** Well,” says Paez, ‘‘ ride to yonder tree,” 
pointing to one some distance off, ** and 
when you get there, escape as fast as you 
can, and take cate I do be pcwe By wy ° 
you!” The officer obeyed, and when he 
arrived at the tree, casting one glance be- 
hind him, commenced his race. Paez pur- 
sued, ahd soon overtook him, and was in 
the act of putting his lance through his 
body. The royalist, with some présence of 
mind, said, ** General Paez is too noble to 


take an advan My horse was tired, 
ahd could not p; but if you, general, 
will give me your horse, and the same 


liberty, I think I could save my life.” 
*“* Done !” answeréd Paez, and immediately 
the Spaniard was mounted on his 
The distance was again pointed out; the 
officer rode to the spot, ahd started afresh. 
Paez, in the meantime, had mounted the 


; 
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* Early in the morning of the followi 
day a most extraordinary bustle parent 


; running and riding in all 
ie A gs woke thought it was occasioned 
by the advance of the royalists having en- 
tered the town at the south-east extremity. 
If this were the case, I considered that all 
would fall an easy prey to the invaders ; for 
of such a set of mixed rabble no other coun- 

try could boast. ‘Some with spears or lances 
pointed, galloping violently rig. the road ; 
others with drawn swords in their hands, 
inte up and down: the whole accom- 
‘panied by a confusion of ton , noises, 
snd i The first hemwe ] a toe 
WN Up opposite our boats, by m er, 

to await further directions, when Fr per- 
ceived, approaching the flechera with the 


_ remainder of Colonel Wilson’s hussars, a 


person on horseback passing in full speed, 
with this motley group at his heels: and 
one of the native officers coming up to me, 
told me that he who rode by was General 
Sedeno, whom his soldiers were going to 
kill, for not doing his duty at the last battle 
fought near Calaboza. Concluding, there- 
fore, that none but General Sedeno’s ene- 
mies were near, our people were dismissed, 
and I, with several of the officers, followed 
the crowd, to see what had actually befallen 
the general, who I was convinced, if he 
continued to ride at the same rate, would 
not easily be overtaken by the tired and 
oy knocked-up cavalry which followed 
m. 


** Having followed the stream of idlers 
to the upper part of the town, we came to 
the prison, where some of his friends met 
the fugitive, and enabled him for the pre- 


- Sent to escape the fury of the soldiery, 


though an immense crowd had surrounded 
the house, and report said that they were 
cutting off the general’s spurs previous to 
his being executed. In a few minutes after, 
he was led out by an officer holding him by 
the left hand, as a gentleman would hand a 
lady, and I perceived that the highest re- 
spect was to this personage, who fre- 
quently placed his own left hand on his 
breast, and uttered some words vehemently 
in Spanish: the spectators and soldiery 
bowed their attention and forbearance. Se- 
deno is a tall, thin man, and looked at 
that moment nothing like a general, but a 
thief, or some other rascal, just taken in the 
act. His companion and guardian was a 
man of about five feet seven inches high, 


. rather fleshy, plump, round face, fair com- 


plexion, and most prepossessing counte- 
_ Nance. Hea in a dark blue jacket, 


sabre, cocked with a large silver cockade 


* in front, as he wore his hat, as the sailors 
_ bay, fore and aft. 


‘© The native officer who had before ad- 


"dressed me, and who had joined the throng, 


now informed me, that he who conducted 


' Sedeno was the gallant Paez, who had most 
fortunately arrived to save 
"hands of his own men. No one, said my 


Him from the 


new acquaintance, could have 
but Paez LF etna in the 
supreme chief; the men : 
attended to him. I inquired x Boe 
Paez spoke when he was 7 
along: he said, * that the man who 
tempted to molest or slay Sedeno must firs 
ierce his heart; that he would answer for 
is innocence.’ : 

«« « Pray, of what is he accused» h 
has originated,’ answered my 
* from a drunken quarrel between two 
Sedeno’s officers, one of whom Sedeno ex 
in the arm, an hour ago, with his g 
This officer has charged him with cow, 
and flight, leaving his division tobe cut up 
by the royalists ; asserting, that he was» 
sure of being beaten by the enemy, that he 
sent off his wife and treasure the day befor 
the action, and himself deserted his people, 
for which they ought to kill him,’ 

** Again I asked, * Does the sup 
chief suffer the men to become judges of 
their officers’ conduct, with li to 
them to death, as they may think fit? 
* Oh! yes,’ was the reply: * the genenl. 
in-chief does not interfere ; if he was to be. 
have in a cowardly or treacherous manner, 
they would very soon take off his head, with. 
out giving any trouble for further 
But look, colonel,’ said he, * they atenow 
dispersing ; Paez has saved him; and yon. 
der is part of Paez’s cavalry marching into 
town.’ I afterwards saw Sedeno going m. 
attended into General Bolivar’s quarters.” 

* * * 


** Sedeno’s cavalry were composed of all 
sorts and sizes, from the man to’the boy; 
from the horse to the mule. Some of 
troopers with saddles, very many of then 
without ; some with bits, leather 
and reins; others = paige with a 
bight of the rope placed over the tongue of 
the horse as Stes some with old pistols 
hung over the saddle-bow, I cannot call it 
the pommell, either incased in tiger-skin « 
ox-hide holster-pipes, or hanging by thong 
of hide on each side. As for the troopers 
themselves, they were from thirteen to 


thirty-six or forty years of 
brown, sallow complexion, ing to the 
casts of their parents. The adults wor 


large mustachios, and short hair, either 
wooly or black, according to climate eg 
scent. They had a ferocious, sa 

which the regimentals they a in did 
not tend to humanize or improve. 

on miserable, half-starved, jaded beasts, 
whether horse or mule, some ‘without 
trowsers, small-clothes, or any covering ¢t- 
cept a bandage of blue cloth or cotton round 
their loins, the end of which passing be 
tween their legs, fastened to the girth round 
the waist ; others with trowsers, but with- 
out stockings, boots, or shoes, and a sp 
generally gracing the heel on one 
some wearing a kind of sandal 
hide, with the hairy side outward. 
left hand they hold the reins, and im 
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1889.1] Arrival of. Dr Oglethorpe and. Lady. 709 
pole from eight to ten feet in length, times an old musket (the, barrel of which 
p eee spear, very sharp at the point has been shortened twelve inches) forms his 
aod sides, and rather flat ; in shape like our carbine; and with a large sabre, or hanger, 

‘oeant’s Halbert. A blanket of about a or cut-and-thrust, or even a small sword, 
wm with a hole, or rather slit, cut hanging by a leather thong to his side, 
in the centre, through which the wearer gether with either a felt hat, a tiger skin 
drrasts his head, falls on each side of his hide cap, on his head, with a white feather, 
shoulders, thus covering his body, and leav- or even a piece of white rag, stuck into it, 
ing his bare arms at perfect liberty to ma- these troopers of the legion of Sedeno ap- . 
nage his horse, or mule, and lance. Some- pear complete, and ready for action.” 


The toils of the day were now near a close, and the Editor with his Contri- 
pators were about to leave the Tent for an evening-walk along the Dee and its . 
« bonny banks of blooming heather,” to indulge themost delightful of all feelings, 
such, namely, as arise from the consciousness of having past our time in a way 
not only agreeable to ourselves, but useful to the whole of the wide-spread family 
ofman, when John Mackay came bouncing in upon us like a grasshopper, “‘ Gots 
my life here are twa unco landloupers cumin dirdin down the hill—the tane o’ 
them a heech knock-kneed stravaiger wi’ the breeks on, and the tither, ane o° 
the women-folk, as roun’s she lang, in a green joseph, and a tappen o’ feathers 
on her pow.” At the word “‘ women-folk,” each Contributor 

‘* Sprang upwards like a pyramid of fire ;” 

and we had some difficulty in preventing a sally from the Tent. ‘“ Re- 

member, gentlemen,” quoth we, “‘ that you are still under literary law—be 

seated.” We ourselves, as master of the ceremonies, went out, and lo! we 

beheld two most extraordinary Itinerants. The gentleman who was dressed in 

brown-once-black, had a sort of medico-theological exterior—which we after- 

wards found to be representative of the inward man. _ He was very tall, and in- 

kneed*—indeed, somewhat like Richmond the black about the legs—the squint 
of his albino eyes was far from prepossessing—and stray tufts of his own 
white hair, here and there stole lankly down from beneath the up-curled edge 
of a brown caxon that crowned the apex of his organization. He seemed to 
have lost the roof of his mouth, and aan he said to us, ‘‘ You see before you 
Dr us Oglethorpe, itinerant lecturer on poetry, politics, oratory, and 
the letters,” at each word, his tongue came away from the locum- 
tenens of his palate, with a bang, like a piece of wet leather from a 
stone, (called, by our Scottish children, ‘‘ sookers,” we forget the Eng- 
lish. name,) each syllable, indeed, standing quite per se, and not with- 
out difficulty to be drilled into companies or sentences. But we are 
forgetting the lady. She was a short, fat, “‘ dumpy woman”—quite a bundle 
of a body, as one may say—with smooth red san and little twinking 
roguish eyes ;—and when she returned our greeting, we were sensible of a slight 
accent of Erin, which, we confess, up in life as we are, falls on the drum of 
our ear 


” 


2% 





“‘That’s like a melody sweetly played in tune.” 


She was, as John Mackay had at some distance discovered, in a green riding 
habit, not, perhaps, much the worse, but certainly much the smoother for 
wear,—and while her neat-turned ancles exhibited a pair of yellow laced 
boots which nearly reached the calf of her leg, on her head waved elegantly a 
plume of light-blue ostrich feathers. The colours altogether, both those of na- 
ture and of art, were splendid and harmonious, and the Shepherd, whose 
honest face we by chance saw, (contrary to orders ing through a little 
chink of the Tent, whispered ‘‘ Losh a day, gin there binna the queen o’ the 
Fairies” We requested the matchless pair to walk in—but Dr Magnus, who 
was rather dusty, first got John Mackay to switch him, behind and before, 
with a bunch of long y Be, and we ourselves performed the same office, 
with the greatest delicacy to the lady. The improvement on both was most 
striking and instantaneous. The Doctor looked quite fresh and ready for a 
lecture,—while the lady reminded us, so sleek, smooth, and beautiful, did she 








* It was upon this gentleman that the celebrated of the West made that famous 
pun, ** the Battle of the Pyrenees—(the pair o” oe 


i 
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of a hen after any little incident in a barn-yard: Wethes 
agnus Oglethorpe and Lady on ajeu 
i ds.” In a moment twenty voices 
is offered her a seat on his bed, which, 
up, he now used as a chair or so Wastle bowed to the an 
ea — = m ante by the 
ifting up ground an empty hamper to reach it across th, 
accommodation—Buller was sony with the — bottem Pre 
» and we ourselves insisted upon getting the honour of the fh 
burden to the Contributor’s box. Seward kept looking at her through his 
quissing ** deuced fine wumman by St Jericho ! demme if she b’nt a fae. 
simile -Ann Clarke—only summat deeper in the fore-end—one of la’ 
Anacreon’s Bafuxerwu.” Her curtsey was exceedingly graceful—when all of 
sudden, casting her eyes on the Standard-Bearer who, contrary to his usua) 
mir § the sex, sour and silent in a corner, she exclaimed, “} 
the powers, my own swate Morgan Odoherty,” and jumping up upon the ta 
ble, she nimb. 1 victod her steps among jugs, glasses, and quechs, (upsetting 
alone Kempferhausen’s ink horn over an ode to the moon) and in a moment 
was in the Adjutant’s arms. “Mrs M‘Whirter, the fair Irish widow whom the 
Ensign had loved in Philadelphia, stood confessed. There clung she, like g 
mole, with her little paws to the Standard-bearer’s sides—striving in vain to 
reach those beguiling lips, which he kept somewhat haughtily elevated about 
six feet three inches from the ground, leaving an unscaleable height of at least 
a yard between them and the mouth of the much flustered, deeply injured 
‘M‘Whirter. The widow, whose el t taste is well known to the 
readers of this Magazine, exclaimed, in i woke of Betty, (so she called 


him 
) «< Ah! who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The steep where love’s proud temple shines afar !”’ 
“ Never mind the money—my dearest Morgan—Och! I have never known 
such another man as your sweet self since we parted at Philadelphia.” The 
pi meee looked as if he had neither lost nor won—still gently but determin. 
repelling the advances of the warm-hearted widow, whose face he thus kept 

as it were, at arm’s length. At last, with a countenance of impe 
solemnity, worthy of a native of Ireland and a Contributor to this Magazine, 
he coolly said, “‘ Why, Mr Editor, the trick is a devilish good one, very 
well played, and knowingly kept up—but now that you gentlemen have 
all had your laugh against Odoherty, pray Mrs Roundabout Fat-ribs, 
I ask when you were last bateing hemp, and in what house of correction 
* Och—you vile sadducee.”—* I suspect,” said Tickler, “ that you your- 
self, my fair Mrs M‘Whirter, were the seducee, and the ensign the’ se- 
ducer.” ‘ Why look ye,” continued Odoherty, “ if you are Molly 
M‘Whirter, formerly of Philadelphia, you have the mark of a murphy 
we ane potatoe) on your right side, just below the fifth rib—and ofa 

, or as these lish gentlemen would call it, a trefoil, between 
jour oreitere a about half way eve deem om are a: ties 

temper—and a) to Dr Magnus Oglethorpe, i 0 was 
not casting foul pron t aeyre her eatin. The doctor natal an 
oration, with that extraordinary sort of utterance already hinted at, which 
quite bs ona the Adjutant’s gravity—and the lady now seizing the “ tempora 
mollia di,” said, with a bewitching smile, “‘ Come now my dearest 
Morgan, confess, confess!” The Standard-bearer was overcome—and, kissing 
his old friend’s cheek in the most ul manner, he said, “ I pre 
sume Mrs M‘Whirter is no more, and that I see before me the lady of 
Dr Magnus ethorpe—in other words Mrs Dr Oglethorpe.” “ Yes, 
Morgan, he is indeed my husband—come hither Magnus, and shake hands 
with the Adjutant—this is the Mr Odoherty, of whom you have heard me 9 
often e.” Nothing could be more delightful than this reconciliation. 
We all took our seats—Dr Magnus on our own left hand, and Mrs Dr 
Magnus on our right, close to whom sat and smiled, like another Mars, 
the invincible Standard-bearer. It was a high gratification to us now-to 
find that Odoherty and MregM‘Whirter had never been united in miatri- 
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Dr Oglethorpe's Lecture on Whiggism. va 
. It-was true that in America they had been tenderly attached to 


esch other, but iar circumstances, some of which are alluded to in a 
memoir of the adjutant’s life, in a former Number of this Magazine, hed 
i > the M‘Whirter 


ted their union, and soon after his return to Europe 

Ea bestowed. her hand on’ faithful suitor, whom she. hed.formerly re- 
jected, Dr Magnus Oglethorpe, lecturer on poetry, politics, oratory, &c. a 
famous for removing impediments in the of speech, and 

having instructed in public speaking some of the most distinguish- 

in the House of Representatives, United States, had lately 
come over to Britain, to retard, by his precepts and his. practice, the de- 
cline and fall of eloquence in our Island. As we complimented the doctor 
on the magnificent object of his pedestrian tour, he volunteered a lecture 
on the spot, and in an instant—and springing up as nimbly upon the table as 
Sir Francis Burdett or Mr John Hobhouse could have done, the American 


it 
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Demosthenes (who seemed still to have pebbles in his mouth, though far 


inland), thus opened it* and spake : 





LECTURE ON 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Fear is “ Whiggism”—hatred is 
“ iggism "—contempt, jealousy, 
remorse, wonder, despair, or madness, 
are all “* Whiggism.’ 

The miser when he hugs his gold— 
the sa who paints his idol with 
blood—the slave who worships a ty- 
rant, or the tyrant who fancies himself 
a god—the vain, the ambitious, the 
proud, the choleric man—the coward, 
the beggar, all are ‘‘ Whigs.” 

“ The “ Whig,” the lover, and the poet, 
One sees more devils dan vor bell can hold— 
The madman.” 

“ Whiggism” is strictly the language 
of imagination ; and the imagination 
is that faculty which represents ob- 
jects, not as they are in themselves, 


WHIGGISM.T 


but as they are moulded, by other 
thoughts and feelings, into an infinite 
variety of shapes and combinations of 
power. This pusse is not ‘the less 
true to nature, use it is false in 
point of fact ; but so much the more 
true and natural, if it conveys the, im- 
pression which the object under the 
influence of passion makes on the mind. 
Let an object, for instance, be pre- 
sented in a state of agitation or fear, 
and the imagination will distort or 
magnify the object, and convert it in- 
to. the likeness of whatever is most 
proper to encourage the fear. 

Tragic “ Whiggism,” which is the 
most empassioned species of it, strives 
to carry on the feeling to the utmost 
point, by all the force of comparison 
or contrast—loses the sense of present 





* The pega “* Thus opened his mouth,” is incorrect, for without a plate it would 
be i shew the manner in which Dr Magnus opened his mouth. 
' + land of Whiggism is the very reverse of the fairy-land : in both all is illusory ; 


but in the one, the meanest and vilest things a 


invested with splendour and elegance— 


in the other, read worth and beauty seem what is the reverse of both. . Fairy glamour is a 


delightful imposture, a tempo 
cast the glamour over us, even 
darkness. 


realization of our sweetest dreams; but when Whigs 
h it is a bright glad summer day, all is horror and 


- A work,” says Mr Walter Scott, ‘‘ of great interest might be compiled upon the ori- 


of popular fictions, 
one to country. The mythology of one 


a 


E 


and the transmission of similar tales from age 


to age, and from 
period would then appear to pass into the ro- 


of the next century, and that into the nursery-tales of the subsequent ages.” 
truth of this ingenious remark is exemplified in the case of Whiggism ; for its po- 
fables had their origin in the dark and turbulent north, where winter’s 


«ee 


Savage ear 


The Lapland drum delights to hear, 
When frenzy with her blood-shot eye 


Implores.” &c. 


FF 


They passed inte the theo of this country in the seventeenth century ; from thence 
leery tag i ne ot pe pny: be 
belief of old wives and children only. 


y are fast becoming mere nursery tales, 
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— in the imaginary 

tions of it—exhausts the terror by an 
unlimited indulgence of it—grapples 
wtth impossibilities in its desperate im- 
patience of restraint. 

When Lear says of Edgar, nothing 
but the unkind “ ministry” could have 
brought him to this—what a bewilder- 
ed amazement, what a wrench of the 
imagination, that cannot be brought 
to conceive of any other cause of mi- 
sery than that which has bowed it 
down, and absorbs all other sorrow in 
its own! His sorrow, like a flood, 
supplies the sources of all other sor- 
row. 

In regard to a certain Whig, of 
the unicorn species, we may say—How 
his passion lashes itself up, and swells 
and rages like a tide in its sounding 
course, when, in answer to the doubts 
expressed of his returning “‘ temper,” 
he says— 

** Never Jago. Like to the Pontic Sea, 

Whose icy current and compulsive course 

Ne’er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 

To the Propontic and the Hellespont ; 

Even so my ‘ frantic’ thoughts, with vio- 
lent pace, 

Shall ne’er look back, ne’er ebb to humble 


sense, 
Till that a capable and wide rev 

Swallow them up.” ae! 
The pleasure, however, derived from 
tragic “‘ Whiggism,” is not any thing 
iar to it as Whiggism, as a ficti- 
tious and fanciful thing. It is not an 
anomaly of the imagination. It has 
its source and ground-work in the 
common love of “‘ power” and strong 
excitement. As Mr Burke observes, 
le flock to “‘ Whig meetings ;” 
t if there were a public execution in 
the next street, the “‘ house” would 
ag be empty.. It is not the 
i ce between fiction and reality 
that solves the difficulty. Children 
are satisfied with stories of ghosts and 
witches. The grave politician drives 
a thriving trade of abuse and calum- 
nies, out against those whom 
he es his enemies for no other end 
than that he may live by them. The 





Ditt Sem: 
po preacher makes less © ' 
mention of heaven than of hell, ‘Oaths. 


3 


and nicknames are only a more 
sort of “‘ Whiggism.” We are as fond 
of indulging our violent passions as of. 
reading a description of those of other, . 
We are as prone to make a tormentof’ 
our fears as to luxuriate in our 
of “ mischief.” The love of power ig. 
as strong a principle in the mind. as. 
the love of pleasure. It is as natural, 
to hate as to love, to despise as to'ade 
mire, to express our hatred or cone 
rom as pene love and admiration, 
‘© Master! ion sways us to the 
Of what it Sa Toathes.” ri 
Not that we like what we loathe, 
but we like to indulge our hatred and 
scorn of it (viz. Toryism)—to dwell 
upon it—to exasperate our idea of it 
by every refinement of ingenuity and 
extravagance of illustration—to make 
it a bugbear to ourselves—to point it 
out to others in all the splendour of 
deformity—to embody it to the senses 
—to stigmatize it in words—to grap~’ 
ple with it in thought, in action—to 
sharpen our intellect—to arm our will 
against it—to know the worst we have 
to contend with, and to contend with 
it to the utmost. * 
Let wee nature of the co- 
ours and the shapes of “ Whiggism,” 
the “‘ Whig” is not bound to do $0 4 
the impressions of common sense and 
strong imagination, that is, of ion 
and “ temperance,” cannot the 
same, and they must have a separate 
language to do justice to either. Ob- 
jects must strike differently upon the 
mind, independently of what they are 
in themselves, so long as we have a 
different interest in them—as we see 
them in a different point of view, 
nearer or at a greater distance (moral- 
ly or gg speaking), from no- 
velty—from old acquaintance—from 
our ignorance of them—from our fear 
of their consequences—from contrast— 
from unexpected likeness ; hence no- 
thing but Whiggism can be agreeable 
to nature and truth. 





This lecture gave universal satisfaction—but Dr Magnus is a man of too much 


genius not to acknowledge unreservedly his obligations to other 


eat men— 


and after our plaudits had expired, he informed us, that he claimed little other 


merit than that of having delivered the lecture according to the best rules and 
, for that the words were by his friend Mr Hazlitt. 


principles of ora 


In 


the original,” said he, “‘ Mr Hazlitt employs the word ‘ Poetry,’ which I have 


ightly changed into the word ‘ Whiggism,’ and thus an exce 


t lecture on — 


politics is procured, without the ingenious essayist having been &t all aware of 
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“the ultimate meaning of his production. “ As the lecture was but short, will 
‘you have another ?” “‘ No—no—enough is as good as a feast,” quod Odoherty 
— perhaps,” Mr Editor, “if you request it, Mrs Magnus will have the 
goodness to make tea.” There was not only much true politeness in this 
suggestion of the Adjutant, but a profound knowledge of the female character— 
and, accordingly, the tea things were not long of making their appearance, for 
in our Tent it was just sufficient to hint a wish, and that wish, whatever it 
might be, that moment was gratified. Mrs Magnus, we observed, put in upwards 
of thirty spoonfuls—being at the rate of two and a half for each Contributor— 
and the lymph came out of the large silver tea-pot “ a perfect tincture ;” into 
his third and last cup of which each Contributor emptied a decent glass of 
whisky ; nor did the Lady of the Tent, any more than the Ladyof the Lake, shew 
any symptoms of distaste to the mountain dew.* The conversation was indeed 
divine—and it was wonderful with what ease Mrs Morgan conducted herself 
in so difficult a situation. She had a word or a smile for every one, and the 
Shepherd whispered to Tickler, just loud enough to be h by those near 
the Contributor’s Box, “ sic a nice leddy wad just sute you or me to a hair, Mr 
Tickler. Faith, thae blue ostrich plumbs wad astonish Davy Bryden, were 
he to see them hanging o’er the tea-pat at Eltrive-Lake, wi’ a swurl” 
Alas! there is always something imperfect in sublunary happiness. 
Baillie Jarvie seemed very unwell and out of spirits. ‘‘ What ails you, my dear 
Baillie,” said we, in the most affectionate tone, but still Jarvie sat with a long, 
dull, dissatisfied aspect, which looked most excessively absurd close to the 
small insignificant happy face of Tims, who had some how or other got into an 
extraordinary high flow of spirits, (we suspect he had sipped too much of that 





* We beg leave thus publicly to acknowledge our gratitude to Mr John Carnegie of 
Glasgow, for the very kind and ‘handsome invitation which he sent us, to join a joyous 
at Ardgartan, Argyllshire, the abode of his excellent brother the captain. Nothi 
ye distance prevented us from beating up those hospitable quarters ; but, in all pro- 
bability, before another month elapse, we shall muster strong beneath that Walnut-tree, 
under whose shadow we have ere now reposed. Mr Carnegie’s letter was couched in the 
shape of a song to the tune of “ Fy let us a’ to the wedding;” and want of room 


_ only now prevents us from laying it entire before the world. We cannot, however, resist 


the temptation of quoting some of the concluding verses, which, to use the language of 
Milton, might ‘ create a soul under the ribs of death.” ; F 


And there will be violets and lilies; And there will be champit potatoes, 
Beannys, and Eliens, I ween ; And ingans, beans, turnips, and leeks; 
As for lads, every lass will have three then, And sowens, brose, wanriooh, and butter, 
To dance with on our charming green. To last for some twa or three weeks. 
And there will be lobsters and partans, And there will be kirnfu’s o’ sour milk, 
And pars, eels, and ling-fish, and scate ; And whey balls in pene ane fe Sone 
And oysters, wilks, mussels, and lampits, Bowls o’ cruds and cream in great pint-stoups, 
And haggis for our sonsy Pate. (a) To feast our brave lads frae the wars. 
Sees wil te hates and hae » And there will be auld and green kibbocks, ~ 
And sa’mon, some het and some cauld, Oat bannocks and barley scones too; 
And codlins, trouts, whiting, and flounders, And yill in bi flasgons and boynfu’s 
To serve baith the young and the auld. o’ Whisky, £0 fill the folks fu’. 


Then hey, and come a’ to Ardgartan, 
For ve will hae dancin’ there, 
And feastin’, and drinkin’, and rantin’, 
And a’ that drives awa’ care. . 
Ardgarian, Argylishire. JOHN CARNEGIE. 


We also return our thanks for a friendly letter, beginning, ‘* We of the west,” compli- 
menting us on our good humour, in a jolly sort of a song, to the tune of Johnny Cope, of 
which the following amiable lines are a specimen. 

1 


° 2. 
My worthy friend, and honest soul, O fill another jorum yet, 
As ever sat beside a bowl, And let’s be ha; Py while we sit, 
Ye laigh and sing, and never growl, It’s time tnough ‘or us to flit, 
Frae evening till the morning. Wi’ the wee sma’ hours i* the morning. 


It’s mony a day since first we met, 

Wit’ social love, our lips to wet ; 

I liked you then—I like you yet, 
“~ Wi’ Wastle’s horn i’ the morning. 








(a) A compliment to Dr Morris. © 
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stout - and was coaxing and cockering up the Baillie with “ how now, Mr 
Jarvie, 1 ope you are more better now ; will you try one of my pi , my 
sir, Mamar ‘as given’ me the box ; see, it has a picture of H ius én 
top. Hopen it, Mr Bailiff, and take out as many as you choose; but thoes isa 
doze.” ‘I am for none o your nast pills, Mr Tims, swallow them all your. 


self before you liedown.” ‘‘ Mr Bailiff, Mr Bailiff, three is a doze; was I to 
do that, Tommy Tims might lie down, but Tommy Tims would never rise 
mo more ;” and as he ceased speaking, we could not help thinking of that 
passage in Milton, where it is said of Raphael, that when he came toa 
Adam could not help thinking that the angel had not finished his 
** Come, come,” said we, “ give usasong, Baillie,” ‘I don’t believe you 
wish me to sing or to do any thing else,” was the reply ; and in an instant we 
saw into the very seat of the Baillie’s distemper. He manifestly had been of. 
fended because we had not asked him for an Article, which, Heaven knows, 
ed from no distrust of his literary talents, but from a notion that he 
would prefer making his sagacious cunedie on the articles of other men, to any 
exhibition of his own. We were now undeceived, and on reiterating our re. 
west, honest Jarvie said, that he would recite a song, not sing it,—but that 
t of all, he must say a word or two by way of preface : 

“ Though I was,” said he, “‘ in my youth, a little addicted to poetical phantasies, 
yet have I, for a long while, been justly considered, in the Salt-market, as a mere 
proser. Some years ago, in my first wife’s time, when that good woman was 
sorely afflicted with an “‘ income,” * I was advised by Dr Ninian Hill of Glas- 
gow, to carry her to the country for a change of air, as he called it, or as I 

e been informed, it is termed by Dr Gregory, mufatio cali. With this 
view, I took a lease for a summer, at £27 of rent, from the late Mr Robert 
Robison, of the villa and garden of Leddrie Green, in the parish of Strablane, 
a sweet spot, and of which parish the present learned and worthy minister of St 
Andrews church in Glasgow, also now professor t of Hebrew in our university, was 
then pastor. I accordingly went thither with my spouse for the time being, and my 
little niece Nicky, that is to say, Nicolina Jarvie, at that time a little skelpy}, but 
now Mrs Meckilehose, and who paid the most assiduous attention to her aunt 
in her last illness, reading to her at night Mrs M‘Iver’s Cookery, and the Rev. 

Ih Erskine’s Sermons. It was on a Saturday evening after tea, as I recdl- 
lect, and when a little fatigued by my ride from Glasgow in a very warm day, 
and my wife rather worse, that, in order to recreate mysclf, I sat down ina 
little arbour in the garden—the church and manse, and a jug of whisky toddy, 
full in my view—and composed a trifling ballad, which, with the permission of 
this company (and if Captain Odoherty would be pleased to give over swearing), 
I shall now read (though as I find I have lost my spectacles this morning in 





* See Dr Jamieson. 

+ We have been given to understand, by a most intelligent correspondent in Leicester- 
shire, that our method of printing Hebrew without points has displeased some of the 
Hebraists of the South. He says, ** that he is quite feasted with a page of well-printed 
Hebrew where the points run bristling along each line, and that he would as soon see a 

i of Aaron without his beard as a single word of the sacred language shorn of its 
” We had ourselves discovered the errors which he has been so good as to point 

out to us, but scarcely knew if it were worth while to correct them. Since our correspond- 
ent wishes it, we do now correct them. First, in the Motto to Canto Ist of the Mad Banker 


of Amsterdam, instead of wygfy), read NTI); instead of nya, read nig 4. 
Again, in the Motto to “ Bitty Rovrine,” No XXVIII, July, 1819, instead of 
Mp» read Hp s instend of "pay" read YON}; instead of NY, read FID, after 
which supply pp) NIPT5 for {}DFT, read VID. , 

These mistakes are more important than numerous; and we shall take care that the 
next Hebrew motto that may grace any of Wastle’s potent Satires will be immaculate. 
Our correspondent concludes his note with these words :—** Proceed, worthy Sir, in your 
andertaking, and whatever Billy Routing may be asm RY 

“at Ties 
S7WH NUTR IQ NY” 
+ Dr Jamieson again. — 
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the hill in chasing Mr Constable’s bitch, who was worrying a lamb, I wish I 


may be able), but—’’ Here the Bailie was interrupted rather im 
Mr Tickler, who briskly offered to read the ballad without s sedis 
tak me,” quoth Mr Hogg, *‘ if I think ye’re able.” 


rin 
Instantly Mr Wastle, to 


put an end to all contention, proposed to read it himself, and this being agreed 
to by acclamation, Buller of Brazennose insisted, with rather an undue vehe- 
mence, on a liminary bumper; and this also being instantly Eigse to, and in- 


stantly swallowed, Mr Wastle rose, and in his usual grace’ 


manner, read with much pathos, 


and impressive 


LEDDRIE GREEN, 


An excellent new Song, 


Written by BatuiE Jarvie, a good many Years ago. 
“Tf that be not a bull,” cried Odoherty.—‘“ Silence, Mr Odoherty,” and Mr 


Wastle proceeded. 


Ye who on rural pleasures bent, 

Roam idly round in summer sheen, 
Frota John o’Groat’s to southern Kent, 
No spot you’ll find like Leddrie Green. 


2 
Talk not to me ob pe nw joys, 
It’s gay parade and glittering steyne ; 
I'd cee its crowds and endless noise, 
For the sweet woods of Leddrie Green. 


3 
At Tunbridge ye who sip the springs, 
Or at the Sussex Pad’ are seen ; 
Ah! if you heard the rill that rings, 
Perennial close to Leddrie Green, 

4 
And ye at Harrow impure, 
Who shudder o’er oe ar unclean, 
*Twould be a shorter ride, I’m sure, 
And sweeter far, to Leddrie Green. 


5 
Saltmarket Muse ! now deftly tell 
How rocks basaltic rise and screen 
The windings of the upland fell, 
That skirts the strath at Leddrie Green. 


6 
Bold crags romantic thence ye view, 
Loch Lomond and its woods I ween 3 
And Morven’s summits ting’d with blue, 
Break the far sky at Leddrie Green. 


7 
Thy spout, Ballagan, thundering down 
Like Niagara foams between 
The darksome pines and shrubs, that own 
The neighbourhood of Leddrie Green. 


8 
And ye who, vex’d with city noise, 
Retire to breathe the air so keen ; 
Ah! think of eating Nicky’s pyes, 
And turkey pouts at Leddrie Green. 


9 
Or you who lonely wish to sigh 
O’er life’s short course and winter’s e’en, 
Go view the mausoleum nigh, 
The parish-kirk at Leddrie Green. 

10 
A gentle swain here rests inurn’d, 
The only spot where rest is given ; 
Between two wives, each duly mourn’d, 
And married still ’tis hop’d in heaven. 





This poem was applauded to ‘‘ the very echo” by all but Mrs Magnus, who 
was too polite to say thing derogatory to Bailie Jarvie’s genius.. Indeed 
she no doubt admired that genius, but the subject did not seem to interest her. 
“ My dear Mr Odoherty (for they treated each other with infinite respect), will 
you give us something amatory ?”—‘“ I gives my vice, too, for something ha- 
matory,” pertly enough whiffled Mr Tims ;—when the Standard-bearer, after 
humming a few notes, and taking the altitude from the pitch-key of Tickler 
(which he carries about with him as certainly as a parson carries a corkscrew), 
went off in noble style with the following song, his eyes all the while turned 
towards Mrs Magnus Oglethorpe, whose twinklers emanated still but elo- 
quent responses not to be misunderstood. 


INCONSTANCY; A SONG TO MRS M‘WHIRTER, 
By Mr ODOHERTY. 


1. 
“ Ye fleeces of gold amidst crimson enroll’d 
“ That sleep in the calm western sky, 
* Lovely relics of day float—ah ! float mot away ! 
“ Are ye gone ? then, ye beauties, good-bye!” . 
VoL. V. 4¥ 





. Inconstancy—a Song’. 
= eee fair we I had loved would have staid 
e last gleamings passion in me ; 
But the orb’s fiery glow in the soft wave below 
Had been cooled—and the thing could not be. 


2 
While thro’ deserts you rove, if you find a green grove 
Where the dark aa Leuhead pot ase ” 
There repose you a while from the heat and the toil, 
And be thankful the shade is so sweet ; 
But if long you remain it is odds but the rain 
Or the wind ’mong the leaves may be stirring, 
gy we strip the bo bare—you're a fool to stay there— 
Change the scene without further demurring. 
3. 
If a rich-laden tree in your wanderings you see 
With the ripe fruit all glowing and swelling, 
Take your fill as you fam o you don’t you're an ass, 
But I daresay you don’t need my telling. 
*T would be just as great fooling to come back for more pulling, 
mt. ms or two — ~ have gone, 
ese plums very rapidly, they will taste very vapidly, 
—By good luck we'll have y doe cnnting on! ic 


4. 
All around Nature’s range is from changes to changes, 
And in change all her charming is poner ; 
When you step from the stream where you've bathed, ’twere a dream 
To suppose’t the same stream that you entered ; 
Each clear tal wave just a passing kiss gave, 
And kept rolling away to the sea— 
So the love stricken slave for a moment may rave, 
But ere long oh ! how distant he'll be ? 


5. 
Why—'tis only in name, you, e’en you, are the same 
ith the sue that inspired my devotion, 


Every bit of the lip that I lov’d so to sip 
Has been in the general commotion— 

Even these soft gleaming eyes that awaked my young sighis 
Have been altered a thousand times over ; 

Why? Oh! why then we oe that so short was your reign ? 


ust all Nature go round but your lover ? 


The tears flowed in torrents, from the blue eyes of Mrs Magnus, during the 
whole of this song ; and when Mr Tims, who was now extremely inebriated, 
(he has since apologised to us for his behaviour, and assured us, that when 
tipsey on tea he is always quite beyond himself,) vehemently cried, “ Hang- 
core! hangcore !” the gross impropriety of such unfeeling conduct was. felt by 
Mr Seward, who offered, if agreeable to us, to turn him out of the Tent; but 
Tims became more reasonable upon this, and asked permission to go to bed; 
which being granted, his friend Price assisted the small cit to Jay down, aid 
in a few minutes, we think, unless we were deceived, that we faintly heard 
something like his own thin tiny little snore. Mrs Magnus soon recovered her 
cheerfulness ; for being, with all her vivacity, subject to frequent but short fits 
of absence, she every now and then, no doubt without knowing what she was 
about, filled up her tea-cup, not from the silver tea-pot, but from a magisterial 
looking bottle of whisky, which then, and indeed at all times, stood on our 
table. She now volunteered a song of her own composition ; and after finger 
ing any | in the most rapid style of manipulation on the edge of the table, 
if upon her own spinnet in Philadelphia, she too took the key from. Tickler's 
oe instrument, and chanted in recitativo what follows—an anomolous kind 


of poetry. 





Peery 


Beet TR TESR A Sree see 


The Powldoodies of Burran ; a Chaunt. 


CHAUNT.—BY MRS M‘WHIRTER. 
Tune—The Powldoodies of Burran.* 


1 
j worDER what the mischief was in me when a bit of my music I proffered ye! - 
How could any woman sing a good song when she’s just parting with Morgan Odoherty ? 
A poor body, I think, would have more occasion for a comfortable quiet can, 
To keep up her spirits in taking lave of so nate “zeus man— 
Besides, as for me, I’m not an orator like Bush, Plunkett, Grattan, or Curran, 
So I can only hum a few words to the old chaunt of the Powldoodies of Burran. 
Chorus—Oh ! the Powldoodies of Burran, 

The green green Powldoodies of Burran, 

The green Powldoodies, the clean Powldoodies, 

The gaping Powldoodies of Burran ! 


2 
J remember a saying of my Lord Norbury, that excellent Judge, 
Says he, never believe what a man says to ye Molly, for believe me ’tis all fudge ; 
He said it sitting on the Bench before the whole Grand Jury of Tipperary, 
If I had minded it, I had been the better on’t, as sure as my name’s Mary ; 
I would have paid not the smallest attention, ye good-for-nothing elf ye, 
Philadelphy. 


To the fine speeches that took me off my feet in the swate ci 
Oh ! the Powldoodies of Burran, &e. &e. 


3 
By the same rule, says my dear Mr Bush one night when I was sitting beside Mausey, 
“ Molly, love,” says he, ‘if you go on at this rate, you’ve no idea what bad luck it will 
cause ye ; 
You may go on very merrily for a while, but you'll see what will come on’t, 
When to answer for all your misdeeds, at the last you are summoned ; 
Do you fancy a young woman can ed in this sad lightheaded way, 
and not er in the long run, tho’ manetime she may merrily say, 
Oh! the Powldoodies of Burran, &c. &c. 


4 
But I’m sure there’s plenty of other people that’s very near as bad’s me, 
Yes, and I will make id to affirm it in the very tipto; est degree ; 
Only they’re rather more cunning concealing on’t, tho’ they meet with their fops 
Every now and then by the mass, about four o’clock in their Milliner’s shops ; 
In our own pretty Dame Street I’ve seen it—the fine Lady comes commonly first, 
And then comes her beau on pretence of a watch-ribbon, or the like I 

Oh! the Powldoodies of Burran, &&. &c. 


§ 
But as for me, I could not withstand him, ’tis the beautiful dear Ensign I mean, 
When he came into the Shining Daisy+ with his milkwhite smallclothes so clean, 
With his epaulette shining on his shoulder, and his golden gorget at his breast, 
And his long silken sash so genteely twisted many times round about his neat waist ; 
His black gaiters that were so tight, Pri iy tater orth For sone 
And shewed so well the prettiest calf e’er an Irish lass had the good luck to see. 
Oh! the Powldoodies of Burran, &c. &c. 


6 
His eyes were like a flaming coal-fire, all so black and yet so bright, 
Or like a star shining clearly in the middle of the dark heaven at night, 
And the white of them was not white, but a charming sort of hue, 
Like a morning sky, or skimmed milk, of a delicate sweet blue ; 
But when he whi sweetly, then his eyes were so soft and dim, 
That it would have been a heart of brass not to have BY, upon him. 
Oh! the Powldoodies of Burran, &c. &c, 


¥ 
And yet now you see he’s left me like a pair of old boots or shoes, 
And makes love to all the handsome ladies, for ne’er a one of them can refuse ; 





_ * The Pow.poopres of BuRRAN are oysters, of which more will be said and sung 
in +The Numbers of this ley. 09 oe . 
' Shining Daisy was the sign of Mrs M‘Whirter’s chop-house at Philadelphia.— 
Sz, Denis! Doneity helsted the same sign over his booth the other day at Donnybrook 
w= EDITOR. 
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America and sweet Ireland and Batll and London City, 
For he must always be running after something that’s new and pretty, 
Playing the devil’s own delights in Holland, Spain, Portugal, and France, 
And here too in the cold Scotch mountains, where I’ve met with him by very chance, 
Oh! the Powldoodies of Burran, &c. &c. 


€ 8 
When he first ran off and deserted me, I thought my heart was plucked away, 
Such a tugging in my breast, I did not sleep a wink till peep of day— 
May I be a sinner if I ever bowed but for a moment my eye-lid, 
Tossing round about from side to side in the middle of my bid. 
One minute we | off all the three blankets, the sheets, and the counterpane, 
And then stuffing them up over my head like a body beside myself again. 
: Oh! the Powldoodies of Burran, &c. &c, 


9 
Says I to myself, I’ll repeat over the whole of the Pater Noster, Ave-Maria, and creed, 
If I don’t fall over into a doze e’er I’m done with them ’twill be a very uncommon thing 
indeed ; 
But, would you believe it ? I was quite lively when I came down to the Amen, 
And it was always just as bad tho’ I repeated them twenty times over and over again; 
co tried counting of a thousand, but still found myself ~~ waren 
ith a cursed pain in the fore of my head, all for my dear sweet Ensign 's 
sake. io Te Oh! the Powldoodies of Burran, te hee 


10 
But, to cut a long story short, I was in a high fever when I woke in the morning,. 
Whereby all women in my situation should take profit and warning ; 
And Doctor Oglethorpe he was sent for, and he ordered me on no account to rise, 
But to lie sti!] and have the whole of my back covered over with Spanish flies ; 
He also gave me leeches and salts, castor oil and the balsam capivi, 
Till I was brought down to a mare shadow, and so pale that the sight would have 
grieved ye. Oh ! the Powldoodies of Burran, &c. &e. 


11 
But in the course of a few days more I began to stump a little about, 
And by the blessing of air and exercise, I grew every day more and more stout ; 
And in a week or two I recovered my twist, and could play a capital knife and fork, 
Being not in the least particular whether it was beef, veal, lamb, mutton, or pork ; 
But of all the things in the world, for I was always my father’s own true daughter, 
1 liked best to dine on fried tripes, and wash it down with a little hot brandy and water. 
Oh! the Powldoodies of Burran, &c, &. 


12 
the least bit of genius for poems, I could make some very nice songs 
ies of some people’s sweetheart’s, and some am ve sufferings and wrongs; 
was master, I’m sure, of my house, and there was nothing at all at all 
hole of the Shining Daisy for which he could not just ring the bell and call ; 
always a good larder of pidgeon pyes, hung beef, ham, and cowheel, 
would have got any thing to please him that we could either beg, borrow, or steal 
Oh! the Powldoodies of Burran, &c. &c. 


13 
at night when we might be taking our noggin in the little back room, 
it myself as sure of my charmer as if he had gone to church my bridegroom ; 
not keep harping on that string and ripping up of the same old sore, 
in the twinkling of a bed-post, and I never heard tell of him no more, 
So I married the great Doctor rpe, who had been my admirer all along, 
And we had some scolloped Pow ies for supper ; and every crature joined in the old song, 
Oh ! the Powldoodies of Burran, &c. &c. 


14 
Some eats their Powldoodies quite neat just as they came out of the sea, 
But a little black pepper and vinegar some other people’s stomachs better agree 5 
Young ladies are very fond of oyster . and young gentlemen of oyster broth, 
But I think I know a bit of pasture is far better than them both : 
For whenever we want to be comfortable, says I to the Doctor—my dear man, 
Let’s have a few scolloped Powldoodies, and a bit of tripe fried in the pan. 
Chorus—Oh ! the Powldoodies of Burran, 
green Powldoodies of Burran, 
The greet? Powldoodies, the clean Powldoodies, 
The gaping Powldoodies of Burran. 
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After Mrs Magnus had received those plaudits from the Tent due to this 
exhibition of native genius, the learned Doctor somewhat anxiously asked us 
what sort of accommodation we had for him and his lady during the night ? 
We told him that the Tent slept twenty easily, and that a few more could be 
stowed away between the interstices. ‘‘ But give yourself no uneasiness, Dr 
Magnus, on that score ; we are aware of the awkwardness of a lady passing the 
night with so many Contributors, and of the censoriousness of the world, 
many people in which seem determined, Doctor, to put an unfavourable con- 
struction on every thing we do or say. Besides, pene excellent lady might 
find our Tent like the Black Bull Inn of Edinburgh, as it was twenty years 

, when Dr Morris first visited it, ‘ crowded, noisy, shabby, and uncomfort- 
ole. Now the inn at Braemar is a most capital one, where the young ladies 
of the family will pay every attention to Mrs Magnus. We have already des- 

hed a special messenger for Dr Morris’ shandrydan, and as it is a fine 
moonlight night, you can trundle yourselves down to bed in a jiffey.” The 
sound of the shandryan confirmed our words, and we all attended Mrs Magnus 
and her husband to the road, to see them safely mounted. Our readers have 
all seen Peter’s shandrydan—a smart, snug, safe, smooth, roomy, easy-going 
concern, that carries you over the stones as if you were on turf; and where, 
may we ask, will you see a more compact nimble little horse than Peter’s horse, 
Scrub—with feet as steady as clock-work, and a mouth that carries his bit 
with a singular union of force and tenderness ?>—“ I fear that I cannot guide 
this vehicle along Highland roads,” said Dr Magnus; “ and I suspect that 
steed is given to starting, from the manner.in which he keeps rearing his head 
about, and pawing the ground like a mad bull. My dear, it would be fiying 
in the face of Providence to ascend the steps of that shandrydan.” While the 
orator was thus expressing his trepidation, the Standard-bearer handed Mrs 


: Magnus forward, who, with her nodding plumes, leapt lightly up beneath the 


giant strength of his warlike arm, and took her seat with an air of perfect com- 
posure and dignity ; while Odoherty, adjusting the reins with the skill of a 
Lade or Buxton, and elevating his dexter hand that held them and the whip 
in it’s gnostic grasp, caught hold of the rail of the shandrydan with his left, 
and flung himself, as it were, to the fair side of her who once been the 
mistress of his youthful heart, but for whom he now retained only the most 
respectful affection. ‘ Mount up behind, Dr Magnus,” cried the Adjutant, 
somewhat impatiently ; ‘‘ your feet will not be more than six inches from 
the ground, so that in case of any disaster, you can drop off like a ripe 
pease-cod—mount, I say, Doctor, mount.” The Doctor did so; and the Stand- 
ard-bearer, giving a blast on Wastle’s bugle, and cutting the thin air with his 
thong rrradh gum beyond Scrub’s nose, away went the shandrydan, while the 
mountains of the Dee echoed again to the rattling of its wheels. 

The Tent had lost its chief charm—so ‘‘ the dull and dowie” Contributors 
prepared for repose. In the uncertain light of Luna, we saw the tall, white, 
ghostlike shirt of Tickler towering over the lower statures ; but in a few mi- 
nutes, the principal Contributors to this Magazine were, like Mr Censtable’s 
authors, sound asleep, all but the Editor. What with the rheumatism, which 
always gets worse in the warmth of bed ; and what with the cares of our pro« 
fession, our mind was absolutely like a sea full of waves, we will not say run- 
ning mountains high, far from it, but a vast multitude of active smallish rippling 
waves, like those that keep chasing each other to the shore, for several hours at 
a time, till it is high water at Leith. As we lay in this condition, in the midst 
of the snore of the Tent, a {footstep came to our bed-side, anda soft voice 
whispered, “‘ Maister, Maister! are you wauken?” We sat up and saw the 
face of our incomparable caddy, John M‘Kay. “Here's a letter frae Lord 
Fife, as braid’s a bannock. Black Hamish, that procht it, says there’s an awfu’ 
steer doon at the ludge.” We went into the moonlight, where, by-the-by, 
we saw Kempferhausen very absurdly sitting on a stone, staring at the sky, as 
if he had just then seen it for the first time in his life, and read the Thane’s let- 
ter. We then returned to bed to revolve its contents in our mind, and to make 
fitting arrangements for the morning. The letter was short, for his Lordship 
uses but few words, and these always the very best,— 

My Dear Siz,—To-mornow Prince Leoro.p WILL visit THE TENT— 


Yours truly, Fire. 
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The Last Dap of the Tent. 


Havine been thus kindly prepared b 
the letter of our friend. the Thane, 
we ordered a reveillé to be blown 
about six o’clock in the morning, and 
hinted to the more active members of 
our assembly, that it would be pro- 
per for them to start in order to 
replenish our larder with a quantity 
of game sufficient for the entertain- 
ment of these most honoured guests. 
Nor did our suggestion require to be 
enforced by many words: Morris, 
Wastle, Tickler, Odoherty, Ballan- 
tyne, Hogg, &c. &c., had all started 
from their couches long before we (fa- 
tigued as we had been with our mani- 
"fold exertions) thought proper to be 
awake—and when at last we aroused 
ourselves, the interior of the tabernacle 
was quite deserted around us. Wrap- 
ping ourselves in a blanket, we were 
stepping forth with the view of bath- 
ing (as had been our wont) in the 
sweet waters of the Dee—but on 
emerging from the Tent, a very un- 
expected phenomenon met our eyes.— 
Within a few yards of our pavilion, a 
very remarkable, and certainly a very 
reverend looking old gentleman, bear- 
ing no resemblance whatever either in 
outline or habiliments to any of the 
present members of our fraternity, 
was seated in a large chair, with a long 
clay pipe of the genuine Dutch fashion 
-in his mouth. He was arrayed in a 
full suit of dignified black, with the 
black silk apron, now worn by few ex- 
cept the Bishops and Deans of the 
English church, suspended in ample 
folds from his capacious middle. On 
his head was a large shovel hat, gar- 
nished with a black rose in front—and 
so low and loosely did this hat sit up- 
on the cranium, that it was evident 
-there was no wig below. On the right 
of this surprising personage the Et- 
trick Shepherd sat squat on the earth 
—his nether parts protected from the 
cold soil, yet wet with the morning 
dew, only by the intervention of his 
— He also had a pipe in 
is mouth—not a long white pipe like 
the dignitary—but a short little stum 
of some two inches in length, and 
over japanned as darkly and as bright- 
ly as if it had been dipt in a pot of 
Day and Martin’s imperial blacking. 
Slow, solemn, and voluminous were 


the puffs that issued from the lengthier 


tube—quick, vehement and lu 

those of the Shephend-—never % did t 
piece of hogg’s flesh seem to being 
fairer way of being cured, in the true 
Suabian method, than his nose, were 
the process to be continued much 
longer. Opposite to these stood Se. 
ward and Buller, each with his gun in 
his hand—the whole groupe had the 
appearance of being cntanatiy occupi 
in some conversation—and for a mo 
ment we almost scrupled to interrupt 
them. 

Seward was the first who observed 
us, and he immediately beckoned ug 
to join the party. ‘‘ Here,” cried he, 
“* comes the illustrious Editor of the 
first and last of Magazines ;—and 
here—pointing to the stranger—is the 
most illustrious of all the visitors that 
have yet intruded upon the encamp- 
ment of Braemar—here, Mr Editor, is 
the great Dr Parr!” But for the 
want of his wig, we could have been 
in no need of this information—but 
it was really with some difficulty that, 
after the fact was announced to us, we 
could bring our eyes to recognize in 
the features before us those of the 
Facite Princers or ENGtsH 
Scuo.ars ;—and yet it was wonders 
ful, surely, that it should have been so, 
for many a pipe had we smoked to- 
gether in the days of old at Charles 
Burney’s. But nothing, the fact is 
certain, produces so great a change 
on a man’s aspect as the addition or 
subtraction of a periwig. Who could 
recognize in the cropped and whisker- 
ed Lord of Session as he jostles his 
way down the High Street—or in the 
spencered and gaitered Lord of Ses- 
sion as he ambles on a shelty along 
Leith Sands—the same being, whose 

hysiognomy had but a few minutes 

fore appeared to him amidst all the 
imposing amplifications of curl and 
frizz, lowering in more than marble 
abstraction over the whole living far- 
rago of the side-bar? A petty wo- 
man also becomes very dissimilis sibi 
when any whiff of the wind, or the 
dance, or the chandelier, snatches from 
her the luxurious masterpiece of 


Urquhart or Gianetti, and —— 
to the gaze of her admirers nothing 
but a pair of red ears projecting from a 
little tight cap of yellow flannel, ora 
bare eranium, wit 
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here and there & 
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few short ragged hairs, red or grey, in 
and ition resembling the 

form and disposi bling 











seanty covering of some 
tooth brush. These are both sad meta- 
in their way. But neither 
of so complete as those of the 
Bellendenian Parr. e had 
scarcely been more appalling, though 
Circe herself had been there to change 
the Man into a Hogg. 
« All hail !” said we, “ and right 
welcome! This is indeed a most un- 
honour—what can have been 
the means of bringing Dr Parr to the 
valley of the Dee?” “ Mr Editor,” 
returned the Doctor, bowing agioKwTArws 
for no English word can do justice to 
{fu placid courtesy of that classical 
reverence)—“ You do injustice to 
your own fame when you meet your 
visitors with such an a as 
this. Why did I come to the valley 
of the Dee ? 


"O, xrsivordeny dubiguy oixious wéruy, 
‘Oux ols Féony rieny wag’ dvdgweres Pigs, 
‘Ooes ° seagas tied ons xwpus txts. 


Why should you think it so won- 
derful that one man should have some 
curiosity in regard to things for which 
all men have so great admiration? Of 
asurety, you are the most modest of 
Editors. And then consider, man,” 
added he, in a light tone, and turning 
the bowl of his pipe towards the Et- 
trick Shepherd, “ you have many 
loadstones. Here am I that would 
not have grudged an inch of my jour- 
ney although its sole recompense had 
been this Sicilian vision.” ‘The allu- 
sion was, no doubt, in chief, at least, 
to him whom Dr Morris has called 
“ the Bucolie Jamie’—but surely 
that vision must have been rendered a 
thousandfold more interesting to the 
illustrious Grecian, by finding with 
what affectionate admiration it was 
already regarded by the youthful but 
still kindred spirits of Seward of 
Christ Church, and Buller of Brazen- 
noze. Seldom, we speak for our- 
selves, have we been more unaffected- 
ly delighted than by the contempla- 
tion of this hearty homage paid by 
these pure and classical spirits of the 
South to the wild and romantic genius 
of the Nomadic North. But Hogg 
was made to unite all men. In him 
Cam and Isis are found to worship the 
inspiration of the haunted Yarrow. 

e were very happy at this mo- 
ment ; and accepting Seward’s offer of 
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a segar, sat down to enjoy more at 
leisure the society of this interesting 
groupe. But sad was the surprise, 
and sudden the shock, when looking 
round, we beheld, stiff and gory upon 
the sod beside us, Hector—even the 
faithful Hector—the peerless colley of 
the Shepherd !—“ Ah! Editor,” sob- 
bed the Bard, ‘* weel may your look 
be owrecast, when ye see that waefu’ 
sight—waes me! that Hector should 
have deed ; and waesomest of a’, that 
he should have deed by mine ain 
hand.” “ Truly ’tis a most un- 
fortunate accident that has occurred,” 
said Seward, “ our friend here was up 
with the earliest, and had got so far as 
those black firs yonder, on his way to 
the ground ; but his piece went off 
as he was leaping a cut in the heath 
—and you see the consequences.” 
** Youre very good to put that 
face on’t, Maister Sieward,” mur- 
mured the poet, “ but I’m no heedin 
aboot thae trifles the noo—it was na 
in lowping a flow, nor naething o’ that 
kind—I ken na hoo_it fell out, but I 
had taen just as good an aim, as I 
thought, as could be, and a’ wheen 
bonny birds were just whirring afore 
mine een, but somegait my haund 
shook—I’ll never lippen til’t nae mair 
an’ beena with a or a keelavine— 
and I ludgit the hail of my barrel in 
honest Hector—Puir man! little did 
ye think when ye stood there, with 
your tail like a ramrod—puir fallow ! 
—oh! I'll never see the like o’ you.” 
Here the Shepherd’s agitation increas 
ed to such a height, that he ceased to 
be intelligible. ‘‘ Cheer up, my dear 
fellow,” quoth Dr Parr, “ cheer up— 
—humanum est errare—O:w» ro wavre 
xaropber, It is of no use to indulge in 
these regrets, now the unfortunate 
occurrence has happened ; it cannot 
be undone—# Xgovs é wavrwy WATE mm 
Resign yourself—do not prolong your 
suffering by keeping your departed fa- 
vourite in your view ; let us bury Hec- 
tor, and then your feelings may be 
more gentle, endses wawrains eogciov—It 
is done—it is done—let us dig the 
grave.” ‘* Most willingly,” cried 
Buller and Seward both together ; and 
in a few minutes the corpse of the la- 
mented colley was hid from the eyes 
of his master, by the replaced sod of 
the wilderness. ‘‘ And-now,” says 
Parr, “ must Hector lie there without 
an epitaph ; such ingratitude would be 
abominable, éwewrvge tI for one 











would willingly furnish 4 modest in- 
scription in Greek—the only 
which admits a perfect propriety of 
epitaphs in verse; but Juniores ad 
labores, I shall leave that to my 
friend Buller. For vernacular s=- 
Tapix, we may certainly trust the 
muse of Mr Hogg himself, when he 
comes a little more to his recollection.” 
**Ican mak nae epitaphs the noo,” 
said the Shepherd, in a low trembling 
key,.“ I’se leave that to them that has 
met wi’ nae loss—puir Hector!” so 
saying he resumed his pipe, and re- 
tired to some distance from our com- 
. “Let him go,” said the doc- 
tor, “ let him go in silence—as Plato 
remarks,. solitude is ever the best 
soother of affliction, in its first birth ; 
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sarawsyar, and so indeed has the 
represented Achilles, after the 
ter'of his friend—but to your 
— furnished them with 

and black lead pencils, we left the 
three Greeks to themselves; and ig. 
turning in about half an hour, to ag. 
nounce that breakfast would soon be 
in readiness, we found Mr Bulle 
putting the last touches to the ee 
gant composition, which we now in. 
sert. We wish the reader had been 
there, to see Dr Parr’s face when the 
modest Bachelor of Brazennose put the 
paper into his hands. Hogg return. 
ed just as the doctor was preparing to 
read, and resuming his old posture, 
apparently a good deal more composed, 
listened to the 


it is best, says he, to walk apart aol 


In Hecrora, 
Pasronis Errricensis Sive CHatpat CANeEM, 
Faro PRAPROPERO (DUM exowy color ove sxtyu*® DOMINUS) ABREPTUM, 
CARMINA Esiragic. 





*Xs suy’ apehurroev rapor “Ex rego; — 
Hom. II. #. $04. 
—— quantum mutatus ab illo 
Hectare, qui, &c. Virg. Ain. ii. 275. 


I. 
“Excrogos} tim: “ons, Tov bn uaTEREPver, anbn 
‘OmwAa Aula 6 Nopsus, wOsr’ & wend ex” env” 
Ovds v1 feos XCM UNTEY, avourarost wy yt, Newneov 
Baxwv* ov yae syw ornbsow aud sPogovy. 
If. 





DD Sew’, eyytsrov Kars3-(as*)-onsois,§ rs rds 
Ktieaty Tov xresvsy anxrovousys|| avonws. 


NOT. 


Cum mos dudum apud omnes hujuscemodi in rebus versatos invaluerit, poematiis—sive 
suis, sive aliorum—notas versibus plus nimio longiores attexendi, mihi quoque eorum 
exemplis obsecuto aliquantilum in commentando excurrere visum est. Versus nempe 
ipsi, utpote minoris pretii, ceu paxilli tantim deinceps sunt reputandi, quibus annotationes 

ivoris nonnunquam, sepius eruditionis ostentande gratiA) omni scibili refertee appendan- 


tur. 
* Pind. OL. ii. 160. Accuratius scilicet Pastor ille, et cantare et respondere paratus, 
—Tive Barr 
Ex warbaxas aves Pei— 
vos sumdsas ogous 
486Se 

Sclopporum quippe glande et pulvere nitrato (ut cum lexicographis loquar) oneratorum 
imperitus sinistram libri, ad quem collineabatur, paginam ne vel unico plumbi grano 
ae pee Videsis non semiél laudand. Blackw. Magaz. xxix. 600. Dextra ejusdem 

ibri pagina ne ab ullo jaculantium lederetur, in causa fuit Neperi Dissertatio, de qua 
infra copiosius. De Nepero ipso, quicquid contra oblatrent cynici, sermone proverbiali 
tutd est pronunciandum, * he has saved his Bacon.” 

+ Hee appellatio quam probé cani Scotico conveniat, documento sit Swiftii 8. T..P. 
et S. P. D. apud Hibernos* perjucunda illa de Vocabulis Veterum Disquisitio; in qua Hee- 
toris conj Andromachen Caledonii cujusdam nobilis, Andrew Mackay, certo certiis 
filiam fuisse contendit. Quidni ergo et viri nomeri ejusdem quoque patria sit? Gaudent 
en Trojanorum nominibus. Vixit .haud ita pridem Hector Monro: 
vivit hodie, ut ex Actis Diurnisconjicere licet, Leopoldi Principis [llustrissimi hospes, Hneas 
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Mackintosh 5 ymique: plures andewr: in Scotia reperiri possunt. Pace vero tanti 
dixerim, ihil me in etymo, hack’d and tore, ubi Paannauer weheee, 
solitw ejus subtilitatis desiderare. Meliis forsan, quia ad lingus Scotices genium accom. 
“: Heck! tore!” Aacerum quippe herois corpus contemplantis cujusdam: 
etelamatio, rationem nominis redderet. Exemplis item (ut obiter moneam) a 


allatis, plurima quivis citd addiderit: e.g. CHARON, qu. carry-on; CERBERUS, “Sir, 
ear (i.e. age nei sic monstrum illud cg:xagnver inter hasdoundeny identities 
zr wxes quoque, cum Hee¢tora sepius Meonides vocaverit wapsse Aaa, pastoris 
canis illo nomine ornari poset. . 
t¢ Neperi de Bacone ry ‘avsrary dissertationem cum ipse, que mea est infelicitas! non 
i Nenteectre4 utrum = vulneratum (vulcaniis quippe armis contectum) an non 
penetratum interpretari ebeam. Lucem forsan voci affundet de eo Christophorus Noster. 
in Blackw. Mag. ib., posteris idit 5 such impenetrable stuf? it proved'te be. Quicquid 
yerd de eo sit statuendum, mali propulsatorem Baconem non adfuisse jure miretur aliquis, 
cum inter ejus wr Ettricensis nomen (HoG@) necessitudo aretior intercedet ; quod 
tamen elarissimum illud philosophiz decus pernegasse, Hoggio quodam per collum 5 
suspendendo ad miserationem movendam strenué affirmante, cel. } mere Millerus lepi 
sane (ut saepe) narratiuncula scriptis consignavit : ‘* 4 Hog, till it is hung, iz not Bacon.” 
Verbosiorem esse de qua agitur dissertationem, nec tutd vigilare cupientibus sub noctem 
in manus sumendam tur multi; quod profectd vel nominis. ejus 
syllabe prime fatali quadam conspiratione prenotare videntur, cum Mac a yaxes Dor. 
pnxos Gerivetur, et NAP Anglicé somnum sonet, ne Mazeppe quidem ipsius (utpote 
Pagioris) auditoribus, si poete testi credamus, evitandum. ‘The ee had been an hour 
asleep. 


Lectorem non fugerit, quibus verbis Hectora ab Ajace percussum Homerus IL. &’. 417, 
&e. designaverit, quercui lum twa: gians wares Ares cadenti assimilans, vernaculaque 
plané (quod nulli non suboluerit) addens,——Jsivm 3s Ssesov yieras dun. 


II. 





§ Olim legebatur, 
"2. Sev’, ayfiirov Aaxsdaipones, drs ends 
KepSa, roig xsivov wesSopesver vopspoig. 5 

Hoc, quoad ductum literarum ceeteraque in conjecturis criticis observari sueta, quam 
prope quod in textu dedimus Epigramma contingit ! 

n met s ad doloris acriis urgentis vim plené exprimendam tmesi facta, atque 
plorantis sy. AI in medio vocabulo insert4, poeta tantim non in fletum secum tes 
abripiat! Decantatum istud’ de Matilda Pottinger poema, in quo, nullo ad 
respectu habito, owoiorsrsure (Anglicé, Rhyme) efficiendi causa verba queadam intercisa sunt : 
e . 
. Thou wast the daughter of my Tu- 
tor, Law Professor at the U- 
niversity, &c. (RoveERs.) 
yew hoc nostrum exsuperat ! Vehementioris scilicat est luctiis voculam quam sententiam 

iscindere; ideoque, me judice, AI istud patheticum omnibus veterum Tragicorum 
ejulatibus, s, s, s, ererera, ererore, &c, narrationis cursum impedientibus meritd est 
anteponendum. 

Primz vocum partes, Awxs et Kaas facillimé inter se permutari posse quis non videt ? 
neu mihi vitio verterit quisquam (Buchanano Junioque auctoribus fretus, quorum hic 
Kadndous 4 xaguoon, ille Nympha Caledonias, &c. scriptum reliquit) me non per # secun- 
dum syllabam in KeAsdowns extulisse. Nullus enim dubito quin id metri necessitati, 
eodem quo in aSavaros ceterisque ejusdem farine verbis modo prima syllaba producitur, 
acceptum referri debeat. Id si non satis placeat, — per me licet, ayfisrev ov Karndovois 
Veneresque omnes in voculf illa simplice AI delitescentes uno quasi ictu Caligula alter 
sustulerit. ; 


|| Vocem onxrovéesus non alias occurrere si quae objecerit, is velim secum reputet, quot 
veterum libri in quibus forsan erat reperienda omnino perierint ; nec fistula canentem 
pastorenr verbo: ad sensuth aptiori describi potuisse. [1nxei3« quippe musicorum instru- 
mentum pecten esse vel tyronibus notum est, d ing 
‘ Cum verd pastoribus septentrionalibus oves non soliim pascere sed etiam tondere moris 
sit, legant fortassis alii (vulgate lectioni, ut mihi quidem videtur, nimis arcté insistentes) 
FUxoropetys. } 

Hac dum avrery1d.aZovres more effunderem, distichon quoddam mihi in mentem venit, 
pace tua, lector, leviter emendandum : 

. Madey apagrssy 15s Otwy, xas wavre xeropSou 

Ev Buern. poigay 3 overs Puryssy sregsy. 

Hac ita correxeris : 

Vor. V. 
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i Mads Magerees wor: barre garre xarogSovy 

‘ - Moga y' overs Quyty srogty. 

- Quis hic poetam de rebus nuperrimé in India gestis vaticinantem non 

nomen ipsum habes Marchionis illius, quem ducem Scotia nostra en Brinenaie Saal 
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suspexit, equitatis jam nunc Mahrattici hac illic discurrentis victorem Bri 


ipsius Iérne demiratur. 
" Alind item, ne diutids te teneam, poetw 8 longinquo quid esset futuram prospicintig 
exemplum accipe ; Drydeni nenpe versus binos, in quibus homunculos vulgs dictos Sp4, 
FieLtds REFORMERS, ductoremque eorum famosum, quasi nominatim designat: __ - 
Better to hunt in fields for health unbought, 
ne Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught. 
ubi ry corruption opponitur vox health, eodem plané sensu quo salus populi suprema lex 
esse dicitur; +e unbought venum exposita suffragia tangit ; the doctor procerem quemdam, 
ut ita dicam, with cunning (Qu? Canning) finger indigitat ; ro draught denique (sono 
quidem atque Metaphora juxta neglectis) res erarii forsan subobscure respicit, nisi—qued 
vix tamen crediderim— Huntii cerevisiam fallacibus olim veneni herbis concoctam vates in. 
nuat. Videant Angli annon eundem quem antea potum plebi propinandum ¢ wa»v offerat.* 

Neque si etymis nonnunquam primo viso tantim non ridendis usus esse videar, succen. 
séebunt mihi qui Bryantii cov ~axagirov, aliorumque é sectatoribus ejus tomos pervolverint; 
qualia sunt, e. g-, que sequuntur. ; 

Idem valere adagia, sas ray dueyigses nas rAaSsgois ewizsigovvrwy dicta, 

1. Ag env paxaipay, 
2. Kogwyn rov oxogriov, 
8. Avaryugey xivsiv, 
4. Ignes suppositi cineri doloso, 
5. Tspen rue dwoSarwousvor, et 
apud Parcemiograph seaiogs olan logiens Hoc ita vide, lector, 
P iographum q' i isse me memini. Hoc ita esse, vide, > 
modo ipse paucis levitér immutatis, via (ni multiim fallor) haud anté trita probatum hg 

1. Lege itaque, leni in asperum verso, ‘Asx rnv waxaspay (HAY SC. J. P.) et habes nuperum, 
de in Com. Lancastr. tumultum luce ipsa clariis descriptum. Nimis forsan esset verbum 
premere, si in ry Maxaieay Manc. Iron delitescere me suspicari affirmarem ; semi-gracis- 
set licét lingua anglicana, et vox s#:zssgovvray sic tandem propria sua significatione gavi- 
sura esse videatur—Militum quippe Mancuniensium enses, qui quam fuerint duezsees sas 
Paalsgo: omnibus feré, 4 quacunque demim parte stent, in ore versatur. 

2. Kogan rev exogriov quid sibi velit, jure quis dubitare possit. Addito ¢ soliim omnis 
statim difficultas é medio tollitur. Kegaw»ng (Batty, the Coroner) cov cxogwiv, quem 
noxium quoddam animal esse (Qu ? Angl. a Harmer) quis non videt ? 

3. Ava xsvssv, Quod in Aristophane occurrit, vix ipse #nigmatum hujusmodi apud 
recentiores Edipus, Erasmus expediverit ; cim anagyrum genium quoddam fuisse harioletur, 
qui propter violatum ejus sacellum vicinos omnes itis evertit! apage: non placet. 
Ego ravnyvew lego, sc. to disperse a Manchester mob—utium sv xsissvov (i. e. well-disposed) 
anon, penes alios judicium est futurum. 

4. Vice Cineri substituas “ fineri,” pro Finerty (hoc enim, quod aiunt nostrates, fis 
to a T ;) et planum fit omne, in quo antea ob tenebras circumfusas offendebatur. 

5. TsQen interpreteris, pené ad literam, The Free. 

6. Denique Asovra »veesy quid proprié sit, rion satis liquet ; nisi per apheresin pro 
Nawedsovra fuerit dictum, quem inter prospera quidem pupugisse non temeré quivis ausus 
esset. Hujus ceram qua, dum fortuna fuit, inimici a. verd notavit Ovidius; 
utpote quam 


) 


——de longe collectam flore cicute 
Melle sub infami Corsica misit apis.* 
Nonne jam vides, ut hac omnia inter se concinant ? 
* Anne hic ad Apin, Deum, sc. gyptiorum, qualem se Dux iste Gallorum impie 
professus est alluditur ? 
SED MANUM QUOD AIUNT DE TABULA. 
* 2 * * 





* If Mr Buller had passed from the Brewer to the Sportsman, he would have found the 
_Y aitch in one of his late letters complaining of his Lancaster treatment—€X+ 
ha " pressing self thus, ‘* a week’s shooting at Middleton cottage will. set all to rights.” 
the meantini€ we find him about to pass through London on his way prepared, we 
suppose, in illustration of this expression, like another Xerxes with his myri 
ww Onguous (Hschyl. Pers. 238) not, however, it may be feared, (as we have already 
°° tyes Mr John Ballantyne,) with the view of rendering it Basu 
) 

.word éngaras, besides its obvious allusion, furnishes one of those deep and hidden 
mes gece salle Mag a Se ay i Sh ang Son Se 
Fatyanver: Teg avlewares jerev roy reomwor. arng avdoos arpapesvos rns xsseos (could there bea 
‘. more distinct enunciation of what took glass on the advent of THE Guest Known at 
Manchester?) dia warns eng mow dsrbers sxdngworrrs res avbewores (vi. 31.) But we 

are becoming quite a Buller. EDITOR. 
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-fThese lucubrations seemed to pro- 
duce the iest effect in the wound- 
ed spirit of the Shepherd. The grand 
golemn note in which the Doctor re- 
cited the beautiful Greek lines them- 
gelves, rivetted his attention, and 
delighted (how could it be otherwise) 
his ear. But whether it was the phy- 
i y of the Doctor, or his voice, 
or fis gesture, or altogether, we know 
not. This much is certain, that the 
Shepherd seemed to be amused, at 
Jeast, as much as any of us with the 
Notae. The two or three vernacular 
vocables introduced, afforded perha 
gome little clue of the rt of the 
annotations—at all events, he laughed 
considerably every time that Greek 
name Nswngos was repeated in any 
of its cases. At the end he withdrew 
arm in arm with Seward, probably in 
hopes of obtaining from him a more ac- 
curate account of what had been said 
by Mr Buller about himself—his 
dog—and the transactions of the Royal 
Society. We overheard him saying, 
after a few minutes of colloquy wit 
his oracle, and after three or four 
portentous cackles of returning merri- 
ment, “ Od man, the warst o't is 
that the creature would never under- 
stand a line o’t, even it was put intill 
the Magazine.—Lord safe ye! he kens 
nae mair about Greek than mysel. 


-There’s some o’ thae kind o’ literary 


chiels about Edinburgh, that writes 

ves esquires, and editors, and 
a’ the lave o’t, and yet kens very little 
mair, to ca’ kenning really— a 
eran orga what I wasmysel—they’re 
lathering skytes a wheen o’ them ; 
neither genius nor learning—it’s nae 


mheikle wonder they mak buta puir hand 


o't.” © Pooh!” said Seward, “ he'll get 
somebody to translate it for him.”— 
**Qo’ aye,” quoth Hogg, “ gie Gray or 
Dunbar a dictionary, and a day or 
twa to consider o’t, and I daursay 
they'll be able to gie him some ink- 
ling—but I was clean forgetting my- 
sel, he has naething to do, but to gang 
oureby and speer at Professor Chris- 
tisin—that Professor, they say, is a 
real scholar ; he'll interpret it as gh 

as ye like-—But Losh keep us a, 
there’s Tims coming haim aw by his 
lain, and what's that he has gotten on 
the end o’ his gum ?” 


. _ Looking round in the direction in- 


dicated by Theocritus, we descried 
the Cockney at the distance of about 
100 yards, advancing in a slow and 





Dr Parr’s Wig is shot hy Mr Tims. 125 
dignified pace ; his piece 


thewenl'¢ something: tap jeaierend 
ereof, @ som e genius: 
ies of which were at this distance 
alike mysterious. ‘* What. the deel’s 
that ye've getten, callan?” cried the 
Shepherd (who by the way had all a- 
long treated Tims and Price with unsuf- 
ferable indelicacy) ““Myman ye’ve had 
a fine morning’s sport—Is that a dead 
cat or a dirty sark ye’re bringing haim 
wi ye?” ‘ God knows what it is,” 
said the Londoner, “ or rather whose 
it is, for I believe, upon my honour, 
tis a parson’s wig—but I ht it 
was a ptarmigan, sitting on the hemgh 
of that there tree by the river side ; 
and I brought it down, but demme if 
it be’nt a wig.”—* You for 
nothing little pert jackanapes,’ vocife~ 
rates Parr—‘ You believe it to bea 
wig! and you took it to be a ptarmi- 
gan.”....**Come, come, now Doctor,” 
interrupted the Shepherd, ‘‘ ye manna 
be owre hard on an inexperienced 
callant—Preserve us a’! that beats all 
the wigs that ever I saw! Lord! 
what a gruzzle !”.... Here the burst of 
laughter was such, that Dr Parr found 
himself compelled to join in the roar ; 
and after the first peal was over, he 
begged pardon of the Cockney for the 
harsh terms he had employed in the 
most good-tempered style in the world. 
He of Ludgate Hill was sorely crest 
fallen, but heharboured no resentment, 
and all was soon peace and harmony. 
“* This beats old Rouths’ quite *o 
nothing, Buller,” said Seward— 
** Egad Seward,” cries Buller, “ there 
might be a blackbird’s nest in 
every curl, and a rookery in the top- 
frizzle. Burton’s is but a bagatelle to 
this” —‘‘ Enough, enough, my young 
friends,” quoth the Doctor, “‘ my wi 
was pilloried long ago in the Edinburgh 
Review by Sidney Smith: it has now 
been shot through, and that by Mr 
Tims, on the banks of the Dee ; surely 
it is high time to give up its persecu- 
tion.—Leave it, leave it, to repose.” 
** But hoo, in the name of wonder,” 
cried Hogg, ‘* did. ye come to leave 
your wig in the bough o’ a fir tr 
what in a daft likedoing was that ?”— 
“* Why Mr Hogg,? answered the Bel- 
lendenian with wonderful .guavity, 
** when you’reasold a man as © our. 
faculties will not perhapsbe quit ert 
on all occasions; you will perhaps . 
learn to make blunders then as well 
as your neighbours. Be merciful, most 
5 





“tained ; for, unlike a certain 
‘the transactions 


aati hepherd, T 1 
about two hours ago, to becke in thin 
beautiful river of : andhang my 

‘on the tree was nearest. me ; 
I forgo ogee ed it ne bath 
Let's say no ‘more about the matter, 
xandi'to xtizsve Mr Seward”—** Yes, 


the “Tria lumina Anglo- 
?” ‘Yet, with our own eyes have 
we beheld this thing. Dr Parr “‘stoop- 
ed his anointed head” to the author of 
‘the Queen's Wake, and that genuine 
bucolic, taking the wig from the hand 
of Tims, placed it with all the native 
dexterity of a man of genius,.on the 
-brows-of Philopatris Varvicensis..‘‘ Mx 
“Aw,” cries the Prebendary, “‘ the old 
Feproach, wervéevrdrnce illud ; the Baw- 
wus ts has been nobly wiped away 
this unlearned Theban. To L 


The Wig’ ie replaced by the Shepherd 


tic wit, had been present to 
into our willing ear a little of 
found erudition. But we soon 
that at breakfast a great Scholar, 
4 waggess rightly deemed that hevhad 
something else before him than Gréek 
roots ; and that the pleasantest of al} 
tongues is that of the rein-deer. The 
Doctor is evidently not @ man to pick 
‘a quarrel with his bread and: butter ; 
though we, Buller, and Hogg, 

Phend, he at last gained the 
plate. A Highland breakfast is some- 
times too heavy a meal ; and the board 


z 
3 


F. 


. is inelegantly crowded. But on ‘the 


present occasion, we took’ for’ our 
guidance the old adage, 

Est modus in rebus, sunt certi denique fines, 
and ordered John: Mackay on no 
account whatever to put on the 
table any thing more than a couple 
of ‘dozen of eggs, a mutton ham, 
a tongue, a cut of cold salmon, 
a small venison pasty, some ‘fresh 
herrings, a few Finnan haddies, a 
quartern loaf, oatmeal cakes, 
scones, barley bannocks, honey, jelly, 
jam and marmalade; so ‘that one’s 
attention was not likely to be dis. 
tracted by a multiplicity of objects, 
and we all knew at once where to 
lay our hand on something comfort- 
able. ‘© Hah! Buller, you dog,” 
said’ the Doctor, between two enor- 
mous mouthfuls of broiled herring 
superbly seasoned under the guidance 
of our master Celt, with Harvey sauce 
and Cayenne, “‘ jentaculum mehercule 
ipso Montano ipso Crispo invidendum.” 
* What say you, you dog? 

« Such food is fit for disembodied spirits.’ 


Good eating is not confined as of old 
intra centesimum lapidem!” A long 
and ‘animated discussion ensued con- 
cerning the comparative merits of Ru- 
tupian and Kentish, or Gauran Mul- 


and lets—a favourite breakfast dish it seems 
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of grains of shot which it now con- 


in 

of the Society 

of Edinburgh, it was not made of im- 

penetrable stuff. ast easter debts 
now-a-days could not 

widlieg Gat Dr’Soorsh, that truly at- 


-with the Emperor Vitellius. 
this was ‘beginning to wax a little less 
‘vehement, and Parr had at last put 


‘When 


his tea-spoon into his seventh cup to 
shew that he’ had given in; # loud 
noise was heard of shouting ‘voices, 
and echoing bugles; so; running’ has- 
tily into the open air, we beheld 


= worthy of the mountains. . The - 
T 


ne, with his usual fine taste, had, 
by sunrise, escorted Parnce Leo- 
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Zo Dames Duff, Earl of Fife: Viscount.Vacdut? Baron Braco, . 
Finight of San Fernando,and Lord tieutenant of Bantishire . 

THIS PLATE is Dedicated,in testimony of respect and gratitude, 

by His Lordships very obedient humble Servant, 

F NW Blackwoow 
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wild mirth of the desart, fit pastime for 

‘And ore many 2 hill-side was gleam- 
with his Celtic tenantry © 

«All plaided and plumed in their tartan 


array, 

when a magnificent stag came bound- 
wig slong, close by the Tent, pressed 
hard by those enormous hounds whose 
race is not yet extinct in the High- 
lands, and whose fierce and savage 
career in the chace carries back the 
mind to remote ages. 

“When the hunter of deer and the warrior 


* O’er his hills that encircle the sea.” 
“As the “ desert-boon” went by, 
# Wafting up his own mountains that far- 
"beaming head,” * 
‘The heather was stained with his 


‘plood, for had he not been wounded 
he’ woald ‘soon have distanced his pur- 


_ gers: It was delightful to observe 
y the enthusiasm of the fine old man, 
* ‘when all the wild pomp of this moun- 
ee hurried. tumultuously by— 
© and to hear with what energy he re- 
some of those majestic lines of 
Virgil, descriptive of that hunt where 
. ‘and Zneas shone. 
) oe 'The feelings of Seward found quite 
_ '@ different of expression. A 







ter, if the scoundrel has not the horns 
ef an Alderman.” Tims startled at 

simile, but said’ nothing, and 
© probably relapsed into a dream of the 
g-Hunt, at which the stag is 

conveniently made to jump out 
ithe titader pares of a waggon. Price 
joined the rout in his Surrey cap, and 
‘gave the ‘whoop-holla with the lungs 
ofa stentor, while Seward continued. 
“The Duke of Beaufort’s hounds used 
to run down old Reynard, breast-high 
all the time, in twenty minutes—and 
Parson Simmons’ were not so 
much amiss, though: the field indeed 
‘was rather raffish—but the Grand Sig- 
nor yonder would leave them all be- 
hind—poor devil, he is never again 
to revisit his seraglio.” 

All the world. has read the Lady of 
the Lake, and..he who has forgotten 
the description of the Stag-chace in 
that poem, — assured, that had 
— born when mankind were in 

unter-state, he must have died 
of hunger. | It may be just’as well not 
$0 do‘over again any thing that it has 
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Arrival-of the Prinee. . 
yoi® to the forest, that he might par- pleased Walter Scott to do ; and there- 
take ‘of the ‘ore, should any of our readers be tired 


of us, let them turn to Fitz-James and 
his gallant Grey. Now, as of old, a 
PRINCE was on the mountain-side, and 
while the wild cries. of the Highlan- 
ders echoed far and wide, from rock:to 
rock over that.‘sublime solitude; as 
-every glen sent pouring dowm its ‘tor- 
rents of shouting hunters, Lzorom 
must have felt the free spirit of ancient 
days brooding. over ‘the’ desert, and 
what true glory. it:is-to be loved and 
honoured by the unconquered people 
of the mountains of Caledonia. 

The tumult at length faded away far 
up among the blue mists that hung 
over the solitary glen of the Linn of 
Dee. We found ourselves deserted in 
our Tent. Even Dr Parr had strayed 
away among the rocks in search 
of some watch-tower, from which 
he might yet catch a glimpse of the 
skirts of the vanished array. But the 
noble Thane had not been neglectful 
of us. A strong band of the finest 
Highlanders that could be selected 
from the population of his immense 
estates, with many too of the Grants 
and Gordons, came, bonnets waving, 
plaids flying, and pipes sounding, to 
the Tent, to form a guard of honour 
to receive THE PRINCE, not unworthy 
the flower of the House of Saxony. 
They immediately disposed themselves 
in the most picturesque positions among 
the wild scenery round the Tent—one 
band cresting a rocky eminence with a 
gorgeous diadem of scarf and plume— 
another seen indistinctly lying as in 
ambush among the high bloom of the 
heather—and a third, drawn up as in 
order of battle, to salute Leoro.ip on 
his arrival with a di e of mus- 
quetry. Meanwhile pipes challenged 
pipes, and pibrochs and gatherings 
resounded like subterraneous music 
from a hundred echoing hills. 

By the munificence of the Tuanz 
our table had been furnished tip with 
a splendour fit for the reception of a 
Paince—and just as all the C= 
ments were finished, we saw the noble 
party descending a steep, and advanc- 
ing straightway to the Tent. To our 
delight and astonishment a bevy of 
fair Tadieajoined the train e’er it reach- 
ed the banks of the Dee; and, as if 

uilt by magic, a little plea. 

mutifully painted, rose 

a ent river, into 
Lord and Lady, lightly 















eer 


and in a few minutes they 
on the green sward before our 
Tent. : 
John of Sky—Lord Fife's own pip- 
er—and several others, blew up that 
well-known pibroahd (Phailt Phrase) 
or Prince’s welcome that made the 
welkin ring, while 200 Highlanders, 
in the garb of old ‘Gaul, with bonnets 
waving in the air, gave 
** That thrice-repeated cry, 
In which old Alpin’s heart and tongue unite, 
Whene’er her soul is up, and pulse beats 


Whether hail the wine-cup or the fight, 
And bid each arm be strong, or bid each 
heart be light.” 

A di of musketry from the 
guard of honour followed well those 
proud huzzas, and when the din ceas- 
ed, nothing was heard but the wild 
cry of the eagle wheeling in disturbed 
circles far up in the sky. 

The Standard-bearer advanced to re- 
ceive Paince Leoro.p, who, in the 
most gracious manner d what 
“ high satisfaction it gave him thus to 
visit our Tent, and that he would have 
the pleasure of staying dinner.” No- 

ing could ex the graceful affabi- 
‘lity of the Marchioness of Huntly and 
her fair friends, who, after expressing 
their delight with our characteristic 
reception of the Prince, and their ad- 
miration of our Tent and all its ar- 

ments, withdrew under the pro- 

tecel n of the Thane, who soon how- 
ever returned again to the scene of fes- 
tivity. Every moment stragglers kept 
coming in, till the whole party was 
complete, and we sat down in the Tent 
to a feast which it would be endless to 
describe, consisting of every delicacy 
from air flood and field, and enriched 
with all generous and mighty wines in 
cup and goblet, from the ancient cata- 
combs of Mar- Lodge. 

~The presence of our ILtustrious 
Guest, so justly dear to the “ soul of 
‘this wide land,” shed a calm and digni- 
fied tranquillity throughout the Tent 
‘—and the feelings then awakened in 
‘the hearts of us all will cease only 
‘when those hearts shall beat no more. 

dinner Paince Leoro.p sat 
on our right hand, and Lord Huntl 
‘On our left, while Wastle, who act 
as croupier, had the honour’ of being 






(tanger Adden brokeand the 
ttath Doe ack? him, 
1 ir Parr, . him, 
with the most io spect, to 
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sit i hegr 3 and Lord Huntly, ren 
ing that the highest of all rank wag 
conferred by genius, took the 
Shepherd by the hand, and ki 
gerber Riv Setrreve himself and. 
Seward. very one, in} short, be 
ing proud and happy, was peer 
his mind—and time flew so swiftly by, 
that the cloth was removed before we 





had found leisure to revolve in ogy’ 


mind a few words of address on risi 
to propose the 
HEALTH OF THE Prince Recent, 


* Little would it coincide with ow 
ideas of propriety to enlarge at any 
considerable length upon topics not 
immediately suggested by the’ pro. 
per object of our meeting, far less 
on any, concerning which it might be 
possible that any difference of opi 
or of sentiment, should be found among 
those who have this day the honour of 
being assembled in this distinguished 
presence. It is not possible, however, 
that we should proceed, in these ¢ife 
cumstances, to propose the. health ‘of 
the actual sovereign of these islands 
the _—— Regent of England—with- 
out prefacing 2 few words concerning 
those waptent of disturbance and dis- 
affection, of mad and rancorous outrage 
against the peace of this great em 
and of elaborate insult against all 
institutions by which the prosperity of 
that empire has hitherto been main- 
tained and balanced—rumours whith 
reach our ears with an effect of 
much strange and portentous m 
here among these regions of lonely 
magnificence, where the primitive loy- 
alty of the Scottish mountaineer is still 
as pure as the air which he inhales. 
Throughout by far the greater part of 
these rich and mighty realms we no« 
thing question the loyal affection and 
reverence of our fellow-subjects are as 
deep and as secure—but the tidings of 
these things cannot fail to be heard 
with emotions of new wonder and new 
disgust, amidst scenes, where the ha 
piness and repose of a virtuous, hi 
spirited, and noble race, have never yet 
been disturbed, even by the thought or 
the suspicion of any of those wild and 
vicious theories, which, in most of 
other districts of the empire, have now, 


we fear, some profligate ad 


some miserable dupes.——My. 
and uethanen Ti fa Py 
time that these things should ces 

be spoken of, with any difference of 
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4 
we »_ by any conscientious adhe-~ 
‘either of those great political 
s, whose existence as such is per- 
aps @ mecessary consequence of the 
pature of our constitution, and a neces- 
ary mean of its preservation. It is 
ich time that they whose education 
enables them to look at the troubles of 
the present, through the clear, steady, 
and impartial medium of the past, 
should see the necessity of combining, 
with head, heart, and hand, to repress, 
with a decision in which there must be 
at least as much of compassion as of 
justice, the encroachments of this 
nzied spirit, which has its only 
existence and support in the desperate 
depravit of a few pestilent demagogues 
—men alike bankrupts in fortune, prin- 
ciple, and character-—and in the rash- 
ness with which the ignorant and the 
weak listen to the audacious brutality 
of their treason and their blasphemy. 
“ Ours, Gentlemen, is not the only 
country wherein ages of happiness and 
loyalty have been suddenly disturbed 
by the plebeian preachers of anarchy 
and confusion. The Woolers, the 
Watsons, the Harrisons, the Wolse- 
leys, the Burdetts, the Hobhouses—all 
have had their prototypes, both in an- 
‘cient and in modern times—and the 
characters of all of them have been de- 
scribed, even to their minutest shad- 
ings, by writers, with whom some of 
themselves must be not imperfectly 
acquainted. Of all these, however, the 
importance seems now to be on the 
wane—and the shout of vulgar accla- 
mation waits only, in its utmost vio- 
lence, upon one, whom, but a few short 
months ago, the greater part even of 
these would have regarded with any 
feelings rather than those of serious 
jealousy and anxious emulation. Yet 
it is well that the choice of the rabble 
has at last fallen upon one for whom 
even the rabble cannot long remain 
without contempt. In their present 
demi-god these misnamed patriots have 
found a leader, who answers, in all 
things, to the prophetic minuteness of 
the Roman historian’s description,—- 
Summe audacie—egens-—factiosus : 
m ad perturbandam Rempublicam 
erie simul atque Mali Mores stimu 
yerunt. There wants not one iota to 
the resemblance, except onl 
ure of that noble blood whic 
so debased and ed as 


ne— 










ver, 


The Chairman's Speech. 
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and of all that it implies, lends even 
more odiotis air of ination to the 
rough and unvarnished ferocity of his 


English Rival. 
* When the are in distress, 
God forbid that they should not. shate 


the pity, and feel the helping hand of 
their superiors. When the poor and 
the ignorant are led astray, God for- 
bid that compassion should not be the 
first and last feeling on the minds of 
men who have enjoyed opportunities for 
reflection very different from those 
which can be afforded to their weak and 
untrained spirits, amidst their only lei- 
sure, the idleness of calamity. But 
God forbid, also, and the prayer we 
would fear is more a n than a 
frequent one—that we should suffer 
ourselves, from any mistaken or 
misdirected sympathies, to learn the 
lesson of regarding, without a just and 
unswerving feeling of abhorrence, the 
sheneeens. of those who hcxmg their 

rt of the poverty, and their of 
the ignorance of The vale” The 
worst of all the bad symptoms which 
meet our eyes, in the narratives of the 
late melancholy transactions, is the 
daily increasing urbanity of the terms 
in which the authors of all this evil 
are spoken of by the compi of 
these narratives. It is a sad thing in- 
deed, when the souls of those that are 
or “— to be enlightened, betray, 
on such momentous crises as these, any 


-stains of that darkness which it is of 


right their vocation to dispel, and of 
which, above all things, it behoved 
them to have rejected and scorned the 
contamination. Let there be no fool- 
ish gentleness toward those who fight 
against all that is good—no mad cour- 
tesy for those who would destroy-all 
that is noble. Let all that -have any 
claim to the name of gentleman be 
anxious to keep their spirits pure from 
the very vestige of this d tion. 
In this hour of darkness let all stand 
together. In this hour of battle—for 
the word is not too strong in itself, 
nor the less applicable, because the 
contest to which it'refers is more one 
of principles than of men——In. this 
hour of battle let us all rally around 
those old banners, which have for so 
many ages been our guides to victory, 
and our ornaments in repose—— 
Tue Paince Recent.” 


We ought perhaps to beg our read~ 
cn pardon fi the ceng ray a 
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70° | Mr Wastld's Song. > 
recording this little address ; but we Wastle was good enough to 
feel assured that no such apology will next toast on our list. It. is 


be necessary for inserting the words of to add, that this was the ade 
@ song, with which our friend Mr prosperity of our Royal Guest... 


SONG, BY MR WASTLE, 
On Proposing the Health of H. R. H. Painck Leoroxp. 


wid . ; I. ; 
~ Loox, oh! look from the Bower—'tis the beautiful hour 

When the sunbeams are broad ere they sink in the sea ; 

Look, oh ! look from the Bower—for an amethyst shower 
Of grandeur and glory is gemming the Dee ; 

While the mountains arise more sublime in the skies, 
"Mid that lustre of mildness, majestic and clear, 

And the face of the land seems in smiles to expand— 
Surely Nature proclaims that a Festival’s here. 
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IT. 
Let your goblets be crowned like the sky and the ground, 
ith a light that as bright as their purple may be ; 
Let your goblets be crowned, like all Nature around, 
To welcome our Prince in the vale of the Dee. 
Fill, fill ye with wine, fill your goblets like mine, 
Till the rich foam be ready to gush o’er the brim, 
And let thoughts sad and high, ’mid your raptures be by, 
ile the stream of devotion flows radiant for Him. 


III. 
What though rarely the sod of Green Albyn be trod 
By the feet of a Prince—Nay, though ages have sped 
Since the eye of a King has adventured to fling 
One beam on these hills where his fathers were bred ; 
Like the flower of the North, which, when winter comes forth, 
Blooms secure and unseen, ‘neath her garment of snow— 
So our Faith, undefiled, is still fresh in the wild, 
Amidst chillness to bud, and in darkness to blow. 
IV, ' 
Oh! glad was the day when her snow fell away, 
And the softness of spring again mantled her sky ; 
And her beauty shone out with the old Scottish shout, 
That proclaimed to our mountains the Saxon was nigh. 
Not the less we adore the Red Lion of yore 
That alone on the Scutcheon of Albyn was seen, 
Because England and Erin are mixed in the bearing, 
And the shield where the dark bend is wreathed with the green. 


Vv. 
. With our loyalty’s gladness, some breathings of sadness 

Have been heard—and our smiles have been mixed with a tear ; 

But perhaps the — heart but ennobles its part, 
en in Sympathy’s guise it bids Homage appear. 

Take our hearts as they are mid the heaths of Braemar, 

And remember, when deep flows the dark purple wine, 
That the Hill and the Glen would be proud once again 

To pour for their Princes the blood of their line. 


—_—— 


We-must not repeat the handsome cal cast had been sustained fi 
terms in which thanks were return- by several ingenious and 
ed for our own speech and the song of locutors, the Thane of Fife 
our friend—suffice it to say, that after a i ao his own health 
most animated conversation of a politi- propane the chair) and hin 
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usual elegance of style and man- 
aghn the illustrious Prince who 


had condescended to become our visi- 
tor, would be fully more gratified 
should we thenceforth dismiss these 
topics—which, however treated, could 
not fail to have something of a formal 
air and effect—and resume in full and 
entire freedom our own usual strain of 
amusement. In short, his Lordship 
as well as the Prince wished to see 
the doings of the Tent in their own 
simple and unsophisticated essence. 
We lost no time in obeying this hint 
—and by way of breaking the ice for a 


Songs and Toasts. 
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descent into the regions of perfect mirth 
and jollity, we called on the Ettrick 
Shepherd to sing, with the accompani- 
ment of the ipe, one of those 
wild and pathetic b of which his 
genius has been so creative. Those 
who have had the pleasure of being 
in company with the Shepherd, know 
full well what deep and gentle pathos, 
and, at the same time, what light and 
playful gracefulness, are to be found in 
the notes of his unrivalled voice, and 
will not need to be told what effect he 
produced upon the whole company, by 
the following exquisite strain! 


I PITY YOU, YE STARS SO BRIGHT, &c. 


I PITY you, ye stars so bright, 
That shine so sweetly all the night, 
Beaming ever coldly down 
On rock and river, tower and town, 
Shining so lonely. 
1 pity you, ye stars so bright, 
That shine so sweetly all the night, 
With your rays of endless glee 
On the wide and silent sea 
Shining so lonely. 


I pity you, ye stars so bright— 
While I’m with Anna all the night, 
Thro’ the cold blue 7 rove, 
Strangers to repose an Ce 
Shining so lonely. 
I pity you, ye stars so bright, 
And Anna pities you to-night, 
What a weary way you’ve been 
Since yon first balmy kiss yestreen, 
Shining so lonely ! 





This song was succeeded by a round of toasts, of which our memory has 


preserved only the following, viz— 


1. The Author of Waverley—by Prince Leopold. 


2. Mr Alison—by Mr Wastle. 


3. The Bishop of St Davids, the unwearied and enlightened friend of Wales—by Dr 
Morris. 


4. Professor John Young of Glasgow, the 


Grecian of Scotland—by Dr Parr. 


5. The Right Hon. Robert Peel, the Member for Oxford—-by Mr Seward. 

6. Charley Bush, the most admirable Judge, the most eloquent speaker—and the most 
delightful companion in Ireland—by Mr Odoherty. 

7. Mr Davison of Oriel, the star of Isis—by Mr Buller. 

8. The Rev. Francis Wrangham, the star of Cam.—by the Editor. 

9. The young Duke of Buccleugh—and may he live to be as great a blessing to Ettrick 


as his father—by the Shepherd. 
10. Counseller Ellis—by Mr Tickler. 
11. Lord Byron—by Dr Scott. 
12. Dr Chalmers—by Bailie Jarvie. 


13. Mr John Kemble—by Mr John Ballantyne. 


14. The Earl of Fife (to whose turn the toast by some accident was } 


of coming 


round) paid us the elegant and classical compliment of proposing the health of our excel- 
lent Publishers, Messrs Blackwood, Cadell, and Davies—three times three—to which (need 
we add ?) the whole of the company gladly assented. 





Dr Parr was the first to hint his 
wish for another song—and called 
loudly upon Buller of Brazennose, 
who, after alittle hesitation, took cou- 
rage, and told the Doctor if he had no 


objection he would give him an old 
Oxford strain. ‘‘ By all means, you 
dog,” quoth the Bellendenian—‘* I 
remember the day when I could sing 
half the Sausage myself.” 


THE FRIAR S FAREWELL TO OXFORD. 
To the Tune of ‘* Green Sleeves.” 


YS ee lL 
’ 9) TPorwer night as I passed by old Anthony-wood, 
~» I saw Friar Green in a sorrowful mood— 
Astride on a stone beside Magdalene gate, 
He lamented o’er Oxford’s degenerate state ; 


Vo. V. 
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The Friar’s farewell to Oxford. 


The beer he had swallowed had 
And ‘twas thus to the winds he his woes did impart 





[sep 


his heart, 


With a heigh ho! &e. 


2 


** Oh, Oxford ! I leave thee—and can it be true ? 

I accept of a living? I bid thee adieu ? 

Thou scene of my rapture, in life’s early morn, 

Ere one pile of soft lambskin my back did adorn— 

When sorrows came rarely and pleasures came thick, 

And my utmost distress was a long-standing tick. 
With a heigh ho! &c. 


3. 
** Oh! the joys of the moderns are empty and vain, 


When compared with our mornin 


in Logical-lane ; 


There seated securely, no Dun did we fear, 
Tommy Horseman hopped round with his faggons of beer : 
With cowheel and tripe we our bellies did cram, 
And for Proctors and Beadles we cared not a damn. 
With a heigh ho! &c, 


4 


‘ In the alehouse at evening these joys we renewed— 


When our 
Tho’ scraw. 


kets were empty our credit was good ; 
ings of chalk spread each smokified wall, 


Not a fear for the future our souls could appal. 
What tho’ Sanctified Hall at our doctrines may scoff? 
Yet enough for the day is the evil thereof. 

With a heigh ho! &c. 


2 


*¢ All encircled with fumes of the mild curling shag, 
We derided the toils of the book-plodding fag ; 
For careless was then every puff we did suck in, 
And unknown in the schools were the terrors of plucking. 
No Examiners, then, thought of working us harm, 
A beef-steak and a bottle their wrath could disarm. 
With a heigh ho! &c. 


6. 

** Good beer is discarded for claret and port, 
Logic-lane is no longer the Muse’s resort— 
The cold hand of Chronos has reft Dinah’s bloom, 
And tobacco is banished from each common-room, 
And the days I have seen they shall ne’er come again— 
So adieu to old Oxford”—I answered, amen ! 

With a heigh ho! &e. 





The pleasure we all testified on 
hearing this genuine academical strain, 
which, as Dr Parr observed, was 
“* enough to transport one to the very 
pinnacle of Maudlin,” (we sup he 
meant one of the Oxford Colleges 
which goes Oy the name of M en 

y 


College, orally corrupted as above), 
encouraged 


Mr Seward to comply wit 

Buller’s request, who tost the ball to 
his friend on this occasion with a plain 
insinuation, that the former story of 
his not being able to sing was all mere 


fudge. The Christ-Church man, whose 
a 2 designation we understand (for 

ehas not yet taken his bachelor’s de- 
gree) is that of a sophista generalis, 
said, that he was the more inclined 
to sing a particular set of verses, be- 
cause the present company would be 
able at once to appreciate their merit, 
they being a parody on one of the songs 
in the Lady of the Lake, composed by 
an eminent university wit, in honour 
of a late occurrence, which he deelin- 
ed explaining at greater length. 
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3910.) Hail to the Maiden. 738 


Sonc—Sung by Genera Soruist Sewarp of Christ-Church. 
To the.Tune of ‘‘ Rhoderick Dhu.’” 


Hatt to the maiden that graceful advances ! 
’Tis the Helen of Isis if right I divine. 
Eros! thou classical god of soft glances, 
Teach me to ogle and make the nymph mine. 
Look on a tutor true, 
Ellen! for love of you 
Just metamorphosed from blacksmith to beau. 
Hair combed, and breeches new, 
Grace your trim Rodetick Dhu— 
While every gownsman cries, wondering, ** Ho! ho!” 


In Greek I believe I must utter my passion, 
For Greek’s more familiar than English to me ; 
Besides, Byron of late hes brought Greek into fashion— 
There’s some in his “‘ Fair Maid of Athens,”—Let's see— 
Psha! this vile modern Greek 
Won't do for me to speak—— 
Let me try—Zon ws cas ayarr ! 
Zooks ! I don’t like its tone : 
Now let me try my own— 
KAT@I MET EAENH ZOT TaP EPO! 


But, ha! there’s a young Christ-church prig that I plucked once! 
I fear he'll make love to her out of mere spite ; 
Ha! twirl thy cap, and look proud of thy luck, dunce; 
But Greek will prevail over grins, if I'm right. 
By Dis! the infernal God ! 
See, see! they grin! they nod! 
2 wos dvenve ! Q rarus tryis ! 
Zounds! should my faithless flame 
Love this young Malcom Greme, 


‘Orava! roraru! sv! woman! 2! 


But come! there’s one rival I don’t see about her, 
I mean the spruce tutor, her townsman Fitajames ; 
For though of the two I believe I’m the stouter, 
His legs are much neater, much older his claims. 
Yet every Christ-church blade 
Swears I have won the maid ; 
Every one, Dean and Don, swears it is so. 
Honest Lloyd blunt and bluff, 
Levett, and Goodenough— 
All clap my back and.cry, ‘ Rhoderick’s’ her beau !” 


Come, then, your influence propitious be shedding, 
Gnomes of Greek metre! since crowned are my hopes ; 
Waltz in Trochaic time, waltz at my wedding, 
Nynghs who pele over accents and tropes! 
urge of false quantities, 
__ Ghost of Hephestion rise, 
Haply to thee my success I may owe. , jp 
~ Sound then the Doric string, T ocip 2 adie inal atl Ames 
_ All, all in chorus we 
Joy to Hepheestion, black Rhoderick & Co. 
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734 The Shepherd's Toddy—and Odoherty’s Song. “ [Bee } ) 


By this time the Shepherd began to 
get very weary of the claret, and in- 
sisted upon being allowed to make a 
little whisky toddy in a noggin for 
himself. We always humour, as far as 
prudence will it, the whims of our 
Contributors, however they may be at 
variance’ with our own private taste 
and judgment, so we at once granted 
our ission to Mr Hogg, and a 

man was he, when, after his 
toddy was fairly made, the Prince and 





the Thane both requested a 

it. .“ Od,” cried he, “I wad gie your 
Royal Highness and Lordship 
drap o’t, an’ it were melted di 
—but I’m sure you'll no like ite 
maun hae a sang frae the Captain, and 
that will gar ony thing gang down,” 
Odoherty could not withstand ‘this 
flattery, and at once favoured us with 
the following, of which both words 


and music are his own. 


Sone—“ That I love thee, charming Maid,” to its own Tune. 


By Monrcan Ovouerty, Ese. 


Tuat I love thee, charming maid, I a thousand times have said, 
And a thousand times more I have sworn it, 
But ’tis easy to be seen in the coldness of your mien 


That you doubt my affection—or scorn it. 


Ah me! 


Not a single pile of sense is in the whole of these pretenses 
For rejecting your lover's petitions ; 
Had I windows in my bosom, Oh! how gladly I'd expose ‘em 


To undo your phantastic suspicions. 


Ah me! 


You repeat I’ve known you long, and you hint I do you wrong 
In beginning so late to pursue ye, 
But ’tis folly to look glum because people did not come 


Up the stairs of your nursery to woo ye. 


Ah me! 


In a grapery one walks without looking at the stalks, 
While the bunches are green that they’re bearing— 
All the pretty little leaves that are dangling at the eaves 

Scarce attract even a moment of staring. 


Ah me! 


But when time has swell’d the grapes to a richer style of shapes, 
And the sun has lent warmth to their blushes, 
Then to cheer us and to gladden, to enchant us and to madden, 


Is the ripe ruddy glory that rushes. 


Ah me! 


Oh ’tis then that mortals pant, while they gaze on Bacchus’ plant— 
Oh ! ’tis then—will my simile serve ye ? 
Should a damsel fair repine, tho’ neglected like a vine ? 


Both ere long sh _urn heads topsy-turvy. 


Ah me! 
We had scarcely finished er pe lifted close to his nostrils ; and his eyes 
in which we proposed the health of weredilated like those of Parasina in the 


the Standard-bearer, when our eyedropt 
upon the physiognomy of the Bishop of 
Bristol, evidently in a fitof deep abstrac- 
tion. His forehead was drawn 


down into his face with a complexity of 
deepindented furrows; his under lip was 


Judgment Hall, resting with the gaze 
of a Newton upon some invisible poi 
in the vacant air around him. F 
Pee! Se ee. or A gmig dream “ 
la or we could: not suppress it) ° 
withdrew the wandering phantasy of the 
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illustrious Bishop, we cannot pretend 
to offer any conjecture. “I’m not 
absent, nae mair nor yoursel, Mr Chair- 
man,” were the first words he uttered. 
“ J was only just casting about for a 
yerse or two that I cannot remember, 
of a sang that I was thinking to offer 

ou—I canno bring them wp, however 
—but no matter, there’s a gay twa- 


Captain Paton’s Lament. 735 


three as it is.” The Bishop’s volun- 
teer was greeted with tumultuous ac-~ 
clamation ; and—having hummed the 
air for about a minute, and ordered us 
all to join the chorus—in a low plain- 
tive voice, broken, without doubt, by 
the intensity of many painful recollec- 
tions, he thus began, 





CAPTAIN PATON’S LAMENT. 


By James Scort, Esq. 


1. 
Tovcu once more a sober measure, | and let punch and tears be shed, 
For a prince of good old fellows, | that, alack a-day! is dead ; 
For a prince of worthy fellows, | and a pretty man also, 
That has left the Saltmarket | in sorrow, grief, and wo. 
Oh! we ne’er shall see the like of Captain Paton no mo! 


2. 
His waistcoat, coat, and breeches, | were all cut off the same web, 
Of a beautiful snuff-colour, | or a modest genty drab ; 


The blue stripe in his stocking | round his neat slim | 
And his ruffies of the Cambric fine | they were whiter 


did go, 
e snow. 


Oh! we ne’er shall see the like of Captain Paton no mo! 


His hair was curled in order, | at the rising of the sun, 

In comely rows and buckles smart | that about his ears did run ; 

And before there was a toupeé | that some inches up did grow, 

And behind there was a long queue | that did o’er his shoulders flow. 
Oh! we ne’er shall see the like of Captain Paton no mo! 


4 
And whenever we foregathered, he took off his wee three-cockit, 
And he proffered you his snuff-box, which he drew from his side pocket, 
And on Burdett or Bonaparte, he would make a remark or so, 
And then along the plainstones like a provost he would go. 


Oh! we ne'er s 


see the like of Captain Paton no mo! 


5. 
In dirty days he picked well | his footsteps with his rattan, 
Oh! you ne’er could see the least speck | on the shoes of Captain Paton ; 
And on entering the Coffee-room | about two, all men did know, 
They would see him with his Courier | in the middle of the row. 
Oh! we ne’er shall see the like of Captain Paton no mo! 


Now and then wi 
On a herring and @ mutton-c 


a a | he invited me to dine, 
op | which his maid dressed very fine ; 


There was also a little Malmsey, and a bottle of Bourdeaux, 
Which between me and the Captain passed nimbly to and fro. 
Oh! I ne’er shall take pot-luck with Captain Paton no mo! 


Ve i 
Or if a bowl was mentioned, the Captain he would ring, 
And bid Nelly run to the West-port, and a stoup of water bring ; 


Oh! we ne’er shall taste 





- Then would he mix the genuine stuff, as they made it long ago, 
With limes that on his Property in Trinidad did grow. 
e like of Captain Paton’s punch no mo! 
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8. 
And then all the time he would discourse | so sensible and courteous, 
talking of last sermon | he had heard from Dr Porteous, 
Or some little bit of scandal | about Mrs so and so, 
Which he scarce could credit, having heard | the con but not the pro. 
Oh ! we ne’er shall hear the like of Captain Paton no mo! 


9. 
Or when the candles were brought forth, and the night was fairly setting in, © 
He would tell some fine old stories about Minden-field or Dettingen— 


How he fi 


ht with a French major, and despatched him at a blow, 


While his blood ran out like water on the soft grass below. 
Oh! we ne’er shall hear the like of Captain Paton no mo ! 


10 


But at last the Captain sickened | and grew worse from day to day, 

And all missed him in the Coffee-room | from which now he stayed away ; 
On Sabbaths, too, the Wee Kirk | made a melancholy show, 

All for wanting of the presence | of our venerable beau. 


Oh! we ne’er sh 


see the like of Captain Paton no mo! 


11. ‘ 
And in spite of all that Cleghorn | and Corkindale could do, 
It was plain, from twenty symptoms | that death was in his view ; 
So the Captain made his test’ment, and submitted to his foe, 
And we layed him by the Rams-horn-kirk—'tis the way we all must go. 
Oh! we ne’er shall see the like of Captain Paton no mo! * 


12. 
Join all in chorus, jolly boys, and let punch and tears be shed, 


For this prince of gi 


old fellows, that, alack a-day! is dead ; 


For this prince of worthy fellows, and a pretty man also, 
That has left the Saltmarket in sorrow, grief, and wo! 
For it ne’er shall see the like of Captain Paton no mo! 





At the conclusion of this song, 
which, to those who know the voice, 
taste, and execution of the gentleman 
who sung it, we need not say gave 
ae per elight, Prince Leopold, who 

attentively listened to it with the 
most gracious smile, arose, and saying 
“ that it was wise for friends to part 
at a mirthful moment,” with the ut- 
most benignity bade us all farewell. 
At this very moment, Mr Tims (who 
ap app th as a fly in 
a plate of “ quassia,”) jum upon 
his chair in order 3 r= mo oi 
notice, and insisted upon singing 
“Scors WHA HAE wi WALLACE 
BLED ;” but the Shepherd frowned 
with such a deadly darkness at the 
suggestion, that the Cockney lost aot 
@ moment in resuming his former pos- 


ture.—* Aye, aye, that’s richt,” said 
the Shepherd, “ saufus only to think 
o Rosert THE Bruce acted by —— 
Tims!” As our Illustrious Visitor 
and his Noble Friends withdrew, 
the pipes slowly and solemnly played 
** Farewell to Lochaber ;” and our 
Tent seemed, at their departure, quite 
melancholy and forlorn. We soon. 
retired to repose, but not to sleep; 
for all night long the Highland host’ 
kept playing their martial or mourn- 
ful tunes, and the voices of distant 
ages seemed, in the solitary silence 
of the midnight desert, restored to the 
world of life. We felt, that with such 
a glorious day our reign in.the High- 
lands nobly terminated, and we gave 
orders by sunrise to strike the Tent, 
exclaiming, in the words of Milton,— 


** To-MORROW FOR FRESH FIELDS AND PASTURES NEW. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Skeleton of a Whale found in Clackman- 


While some wor were em- 


south from the east porter’s lodge which 
leads to Airthry castle, they came upon a 
hard substance, which proved to be that 
of a large sized whale, dimensions nearly 
a er * Ft. in 


The head, or crown bone, in breadth 8 5 
Ditto, in length, be e § 0 
There are nine vertebre, some of 
which are in diameter, indepen 
dently of the side processes, 
Breadth, including the processes, 
Two bones of the swimming paws : 
One of these is in length - 
The other (broken) - - 
Circumference of these bones ° 
Six broken pieces of bone from one foot 
in length to - - 
Thirteen ribs of these : - 
One is in length - - 
Ditto in circumference - 
Andoneinlength - - -s 
Ditto in circumference - . 
Besides these large bones, a very entire 
oyal and hollow bone was found si- 
milar to a shell : 
In length - = - - O 
hee Ps cls Bre of 
wit e bones, a ent 0! 
loves of a stag’s oe 
‘ound, m ing in | 2 
Circumference wane T branch had been 
pr the - - - 08 
t is most singular regarding this 
horn is, that at nine inches from the root a 
hole of about an inch diameter has been 


» evidently previous to the horn 
a deposited in the place where it was 
up. 


ug 
All these bones were found at a depth of 
from eighteen inches to three feet from the 
surface of the ground, in what is termed 
recent alluvial earth, formed by the river 
a and composed of s noe Gp a 
» with a coveri t earth a 
poy thick. tpg Pee 
The situation where the bones were dug 
naturally refers to a very remote period 
time, of which we have no record, when 
the river Forth was here a great arm of the 
sea extending from the Ochill mountains 
on the north, to the rising d in the 
Falkirk district on the south; and when 
the very interesting and picturesque green- 
of 
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an 
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stone rocks of A Craig, Stirling Castle, 
and Craigforth io islands in the midst 
deep water. 


The skeleten was found lyi ina i 
wckdestas uae date 


estate of Powis, the property of Edward 
Alexander, Esq. 

The lovers of natural history are under 
very great obligations to Sir Robert Aber- 
cromby, for the particular care and attention 
he has paid in preserving these very yoo 
— interesting relics of the animal king- 

om. 

Sir Robert Abercromby, having caused 
his workmen to proceed in search of the re- 
maining bones, has found no less than thirty 
additional vertebre, and one shoulder-bone 
of a fan shape; this bone measures in breadth 
4 feet ; in length, 3 feet 1 inch. 

This skeleton is now deposited in the 
Museum of the University of Edinburgh. 

Evolution of Carburetted Hydrogen Gas 
Srom Coal.—-Mr Longmire ascribes the for- 
mation of carburetted hydrogen in mines to 
the high pressure under which coal was 
formed ; and Sir H. Davy reiterates the 
same opinion. This assumption, however, 
is evidently hypothetical. Mr Hodgson has 
clearly proved that when coal is broken 
under water, carburetted hydrogen is disen- 
‘ Now it is a well pa 8 that 
this gas obtains in greatest ab in 
the vicinity of dykes which abrupt the 
coal. It eppees therefore, very evident, 
that these dykes by dislocation of the strata 
and crumbling the coal, for we know that 
this is palpably the fact in coal connected 
with faults, are the effective cause of disen- 
gaging the fire-damp. 

Larch Tree (Pinus Larizx).—The first 
larch trees ever seen in Scotland were sent 
to the Duke of Athol at Deheles in the 
year 1738, in two en. " ey came 
from Switzerland, nt a on first put into 
the green-house. By degrees, it was dis- 
covered that they could bear the winter in 
Scotland without injury. They were, there- 
fore, planted in the Duke of Athol’s park at 
Dunkeld, very near his house. There they 
may be still seen, having grown in the course 
of 81 years, which have elapsed since they 
were planted, to the size of very large trees. 
Their circumference, about a foot above the 
ground, is nearly 18 feet ; and at the height 
of eight feet, the circumference is nearly 14 
feet. Thus in 81 years they have uced 
as much wood as an oak would in the course 
of several centuries. From these two parent 
trees have sprung all the larches which 
abound so mugh in Scotland. 

The larch tree is now almost every where 
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preferred to the Scotch fir, which it has in 
2 + ag a 
more beautiful tree ; vegetates m 

more rapidly ; is not so difficult to please in 
a soil; and is at least as hardy, if not more 
so. The larch wood is not inferior to that 
of the fir, and the bark is 


Wood in Scotland.—The reproaches which 
Dr Johnson in his journey to the Hebrides 


perm em he ower for its want of 
though ps a little 5 ry 
were iy not very far from the truth. 
That , about a century before, had 
been cov with old wood; which, being 
considered by the proprietors as of no value, 


wavtliteeb es fall into decay without any 
effort to preserve it ; while the introduction 
of sheep effectually prevented the growth of 
young wood. Accordingly when the old 
trees fell down from age, the country became 
quite bare. But the reproaches of Dr John- 
son turned the ag of the _— 
landlords to planting ; and in many 0 
Scotland, pm | in Perthshire, _ 
fect of which Dr Johnson complained has 
been completely removed. The two greatest 
planters of trees in that county, and perhaps 
in Scotland, are the Duke of Athol and the 
Earl of Breadalbane. Each of these noble- 
men, we are informed, has planted at least 
60,000,000 of trees. 

Sweden,—*‘ According to certain researches 
just made in Sweden, on the different kinds of 
wood indigenous to the country, it is ascer- 
tained that the birch reaches the farthest 
north, growing beyond the 70th degree; the 
pine reaches to the 69th; the fir-tree to the 
68th ; the osier, willow, aspin, and quince, 
to the 66th; the cherry and apple-tree to 
the 63d; the oak to the 60th; and the 
beech to the 57th: while the lime-tree, ash, 
elm, poplar, and walnut, are only to be 
found in Scania.” 

American Scientific Expedition.—Asteam- 
boat is to be launched at Pittsburgh, to be 
employed in an expedition to the Yellow 
Stone river ; the object of which is to obtain 
a history of the inhabitants, soil, minerals, 
and curiosities. Major Long, of New 
Hampshire, topographical engineer; Mr 
Graham, of bs eed Mr W. H. Swift, of 
Massachusetts, the Military Academy ; 
Major Biddle, of the Artillery ; Dr Jessop, 
mineralogist ; Dr Say, botanist and geolo- 

ist; Dr Baldwin, zoologist and physician ; 
Mr Peale, of Philadelphia, landscape-pain- 
ter and ornithologist ; Mr Seymour, ditto; 
Depart- 








and the sword. Her machinery i 
avoid the snags and sawyers 





of 
he expedition departs with the best Gig 


of the friends of science. 
Chrome Yellow.—We have to point 
to the attention of our readers, a new 





beautiful yellow pigment called Chrome : 


Yellow, or chromate of lead, which has 


lately brought into use in this pred 


was first found in its natural state in Sibe. 
ria, but its use remained confined to’jon 
et ee &c. on account of its : 

ice and great scarcity. M. Vanqueélin, of 

aris, first analysed this liebe: be 
shewed it to consist of a peculiar acid, in 
combination with lead, and he pointed out 
that this peculiar acid, which he called the 
chronic acid, might be obtained from a spe- 
cies of iron ore called the chromate of iron, 
and then combined with lead, so as to 
duce the Chrome Yellow artificially. Be. 
sides the extreme richness and beauty of 
the colour, this pigment has the following 
qualities: It has so much body, that one 
abe it in use will go as far as four to 

ve pounds of patent yellow. It is so fine, 
that it requires no laborious grinding, but 
will spread readily under the brush, and 
may be laid on with varnish. It is not poi- 
sonous, like king’s yellow. It will stand 
better than most of the other yellow pig. 
ments in use, only sulphurated hydrogen 
gas impairing its beauty,—an agent not 
very abundant in the atmosphere, and against 
the injurious effects of which it may be pro- 
tected by varnish. It also makes a beautiful 
green, with Prussian blue. Those who use 
it should take éare to purchase the pure 
pigment, and not what is adulterated with 
white lead, or patent yellow. 

Thibct Goats.—The royal fold at Per. 

pignan possesses, since the Sth of July,a 
ock of 150 Thibet goats, selected 
that lately imported into France by Messrs 
Amedee, Joubert, and Ternaux. ' The 
climate of Perpignan appears to agree with 
them. These animals are very lively, and 
eat with an appetite. Six of them only in- 
spire any apprehension for their safety ; all 
the rest are completely recovered from the 
effect of their long voyage. 


Curious Meteorological Facts.—The in- 
crease of temperature in coal mines is a fact 
familiar to every person who has had occa- 
sion to frequent them. The instant a dip- 
pit is connected with a rise-pit by a mine, a 
strong circulation of air, like wind, com- 
mences. If the air at the surface is at the 
freezing point, it descends the dip or deepest 
pit, freezes all the water upon the sides of 
the pit, and even formes icicles upon the 
roof of the coal within the mine; but,’ the 
same air, in its passage through the mines 
to the rise-pit, which is generally of less 
depth, has its temperature greatly increased, 

issues from the pit mouth in the form 
of a dense misty cloud, formed by the con 
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is said to ee 

in England ; some say by a proportion 
on irds, alth it costs less by half. 
On a space perfectly level, laid with this in- 


yention, a woman or a child draw with 
case a cart laden with Ghat ir chiosen 
cwt. And if no greater inclination than six 
inches and a half on a hundred feet in 
length be allowed, the carts will move of 
themselves, without any external impulse. 
A single horse may be e means of convey- 
ing 8 weight than twenty-two horses 
of the same strength on the best of common 


The Comet.—The conjecture lately made, 
that the earth was, on the 26th of June, in 
the direction of the tail of the comet now 
visible, is fully confirmed, since its orbit 
has become better known. The sun, the 
comet, and the earth, were, on the 28th of 
June, in the morning, so nearly on a right 
line, that the comet -was to be seen in the 
sun’s disk. According to the calculation, 
the nucleus of the comet entered the sun’s 
southern limb at 5h. 22m. A.M. true 
Bremen time. It was nearest to the centre 
of the sun, 1’ 27” west, about 7h. 13m. and 
issued from the sun’s northern limb about 
9h. 22m. How greatly it is to be wished, 
that some astronomer, or lover of astrono- 
my may, by a happy chance, have been ob- 
serving the disk of the sun and its spots at 
this time, with a , and be able accu- 
rately to remember what he observed, and 
give us an account of it! The comet, dur- 
ang this most remarkable transit, was in 
distance something more than seven mil- 
lions of (German) miles from the sun, and 
about fourteen millions of miles from the 
earth. W. OLBERs. 

Bremen, July 28th. 

GREECE. 

An university has been established at 
Corfu, by Lord Guildford, who was charged 
by government with its organization ; his 
lordship has a inted to the several chairs 
Greeks of the first merit; and his intentions 
have been seconded with much effect by 
‘Count Capo-d’ Istria, who is a native of 
Corfu. Being apprized that M. Politi, a 
young Leucadian, possessed of knowledge 
_and talents, desired to profess chemistry in 
the Ionian islands, he remitted to him the 
funds sufficient to all the instru- 
ments and furniture proper for a chemical 


Mechanics.—A new and curious oe 
— the mechanical powers has 
oL. V. 
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and hove up in the 
chor weighed three tons. 

Optical Illusion.—Among the 
remarkable nr mam from local 
variations in density, and consequent 
in the refractive ets of the atmosphere, 


resting than one which was more than once 


observed by Se 
to Baffin’s Bay. Upon looking at the sum- 
mits of distant mountains, they were sur- 
prised to observe a huge opening in them, 
as if they had been perforated, or an arch 
thrown from one to another. This effect 
arose from the apparent junction of the tops 
of the mountains, produced by a variation 
of density in some part of the atmosphere 
between the observer and the tops of the 
mountains, but which did not exist at a 
lower level, so as to affect the inferior parts 
of the mountains. 

Baremeter.—A new improved instrument 
or sympiesometer, has been invented by 


Mr Adie, for the of ing any 
of those minute in the weight of 
the atmosphere which might be to 
arise from the action. of the sun moon. 


Its principle depends upon measuring the 
pressure of the atmosphere by its effect in 
compressing a column of common air. For 
this pu are employed an elastic fluid or 
gas, different from air (hydrogen gas is best) 
and any liquid, except quicksilver, not liable 
to be acted on by the gas which it confines, 
nor by the air, to a contact with which it is 
inesome measure exposed. hear pars as 
used, is an unctuous oil—almond oil colour- 
ed with anchusa root. The whole is enclosed 
in a tube with double bulbs, and fitted to a 
common thermometer. 


extremely ible powers has recently 
been invented-by Mr Adie, composed of a 
small bag made of the internal membrane 
of the arundo phragmites, and fitted like a 
bulb to the lower end of a thermometer tube. 








Literary and Scientific Intelligence. 
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The university at Vienna contains 955 
students; that of Berlin 942; Leipsic 911 ; 
Prague 850; Gottingen 770; Tubingen 
698; Landshut 640; Jena 634; Halle 
503; Breslaw 366; Heidelberg 363 ; Gie- 


son 9415 ‘Marburg 197 5 -Rovtack...6p.. 
Kiel 107; and Greifewald 65." 
_ New Journals,—More than forty new 





der to excite the public curiosity. At 
remberg, for instance, M. Schulz has pro. 
jected a journal under the appellation of 
The Genius of the Defects of the Germanic 
Confederation. A new journal. is also.an. 
nounced for Bavaria : it reports the sittings, 
of the Chamber of Deputies, and not seldom 
indulges in free remarks on what passes, 
The editor, Baron E. d’Aretin, has been, 
concerned in a former work, .in which, 

i of tative government were 


trea 

A Seannay Journal has also appeared at 
Leipsic since the first of January : .it com. 

ises the usual information in arts, &¢,. , 

Books and Booksellers.—The ca } 
of the Leipsic Fair for 1819, announces 
numbers of literary works, publigh» 
ed, or on the point of publication, and ready 
for delivery, as follows : otcsale 
Works in German, Greek, or Latin .2460 
Collections of Maps and Atlasses - .- 89 


Novels, mostlynew - - - 198 
Theatrical Pieces = = 8 bh 
Musical Works - - - 303, 
Works in Foreign Languages - -. 269 


The universities of Sweden are ,in the 
most flourishing state. In the first,quarter 
of the present year the number of students 
at U amounted to 1197; and. those..of 
Lund to 600. The whole of the establish. 
ments of the kingdom, professing to coms 
municate classical education, contained 3, 
scholars. “These establishments cost , 
state annually about £60,000, of which 
£4000 is employed in the maintenanee.of 
youth during the course of their studies, in 
cases where such assistance is wanted ;for 
that purpose. 








‘WORKS. PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


— 
LONDON. 
‘Shortly will be published, the Elementary Moore ; to be printed upon the plan of the 
’ Drawing-Book ; by Pestaloasi edition of Smollett’s Needlinnente Works, 
will be i Elements of edited by Dr Anderson. 


G ics, or j Exercises and Sports ; 
yedopted by Pestalozzi 


Pin ication, Pi 
-Pusbinaie of.2. Young Family in the En- 
. virons of Paris, with many Engravings. 
Dr Robert Anderson (Biographer of the 
. British Poets) has in the an edition of 
| the ccllected , Wocks of the, late, Dr. Jobn 


In the press, ** A Sicilian Tale, and other 


:Poems ;” by Barry Cornwall. 


*,* This is. a volume which the lovers of 
look forward to with high 
Shortly will be published, the National 


er, or Exercises adapted to the Nation- 


al Spelling-Book ; by T. ‘Tabart 
_In the press, the Wandering Jew, oriHa-.- 
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in one 


will be published, “ in 
aca Wy G. A. Robertson, Ey 
i collected during a long residence 
in, and ‘many trading voyages to that coun- 
try. ly those parts which are si- 
between Cape Verd and the River 
a distance of two thousand miles, 
the 1799 to 1811. It will 
of the geographical ‘situa- 
tions, the manners and customs, the trade, 
the govern- 
ss aa eee 
extensive tr: ’ an account of their 
Seslides of with hiits for the 
nen of the whole African popula- 


| History of Religious Liberty ; by the 
Rev. P. Brook, will be to press as soon 
as a sufficient number of subscribers can be 


The Rev. George Croly, A. M. author of 


Paris, a Ras a is mepering for publi- 
cation, aoe e Living British 
Poets, wit blographical notices and critical 


The fifth and sixth volumes-in octavo of 
Franklin’s Memoirs, containing his  post- 
humous works, will appear towards the lat- 
ter enil of the present month. 

In November next will be published with 
the Almanacks, Time’s Telescope for the 
year 1820, with a new introduction, and. a 
variety of novel and interesting matter, re- 
lative to natural history, astronomy, bio- 
graphy, ¢ &e. &e. &e. 

A limited edition in octavo, on demy and’ 
royal paper, will soon be re-published, of a 
rare work, the History of the County of 


Cam! Edmund Carter. 
whee be tion of the Poets of Scotland, 
Memoirs and: Criticisms, by 


‘individuals, and embellish- 


*- 


Ae 


ft 


en ve . 
Inthe press, the ‘‘ Saviour of the: World,” 
a Poem ; by Joseph Higgins, a Layman of 
the Church of England. 

_ Shortly will be published, the fourth edi- 


he 


on Febrile Diseases, including the 


» corrected and much improved, of: a’ 
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various species of fevet, and all diseases at. 


‘An Epistle v from 
written, Ame- 
rica’ in’ 1910; by Charles Leffiley thie 


, be 
lah in ol othe al dirt Pagid s a 


ote Reuser ate cal ar, 
t’s to estern States o 
Rrondh America” 

The second part of Mr Motrison’s Chi- 
nese Dictionary, now printing at Canton, 
will, it is expected, be com towards 
the close of nied present year. 

A-work on the Theory of Elocution ; b 
Mr Smart. % 

Homilies for the young, and more es- 
pecially for the children of the National 
Schools; by the Rev. H. Marriott. 

The Family Mansion, a Tale ; by Mrs 
Taylor of Ongar. 

An Encyclo of Antiquities ; by the 
Rev. T. Dy Febreske. rh f 

& Practica) 'Treatise'‘on the art of Brew- 
ing; by E. N. Hayman. 

Speedily will be published, an ote 
History of the City of Glocester; by the 
Rev. T. D. Fosbrooke, M.A. 

A Narrative of the late Proceedings at 
Manch 


ester. e 
Sir James Bland Burges will soon pub- - 
lish, Reasons in favour of a. New Transla- 


tion of the Holy 
The Happiness of States will be b- 
lished in the course of the autumn, with an - 


additional book, which gives a rw 
view! of the new or productive system of Sta- 
tistics in all its extent, with respect to the 
principles of circulation, -capital, 
wealth, meney, prone Mi per employ- 
ment. 

Dr Carey is about to publish a new edi-. - 
tion of his Latin Prosody, so materially im- 
proved and enlarged, tiiké 1¢ may, be, coosi-- 
dered as a new and original work. 

A’ new edition of Homer’s Iliad, from 
the text of Heyne, with English Notes ; by 
Mr Valpy. 


Scarpa on Aneurism, a treatise on 
Ligature of Arteries ; by J. He - 
Wishart, Esq. 


Poems, eal and ess: uy John 
Clare, a Mi 

Mr John Scott, nathan a Visit to Pes. 
ris, &¢. is just returned from the Continent, : 
after an absence of upwards. of two. years, 
with abundant stores of essen reer 
heis preparing for publication under : title. 
of Italy in 1818'and_ 1819, comprising Re- 
marks, Critical and Descriptive, on itsMan- - 
ners, National Character, Political Condi. - 
tion, Literature, and, Fine Arts, - 

Letters 


from Persia, a Description 
of the Manners-and of ‘that inte- 
ae country, 


and’ Commiercial Account of 7 
Veneillis: Trinidad, and some of the ad-..- 





yard Porras os Lag ing 
Air-Pump, apour . 
out their efficacy in the cure of 
gout, atism, palsy, &c. with cursory 
remarks on Factitious Airs, and on the im- 
state of —— J ot all its 
particularly in vanism. 

A new edition. . 

An Address to Mothers on the Education 
of their Children; by Miss Whitwell of 
Russell-square. 

A Picture of Yarmouth, with numerous 
Ne tee tee 

Complete London Tradesman, a fa- 


miliar Treatise on the rationale of trade and 
commerce, as now carried on in the metro- 


In the press, and will be published dur- 
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the ensuing autumn, an elegant and g 
pacha pom og ** The Sportsman's 





ings, representing every species of the ore 


nel, &c. / 
Shortly will be published, in one volume 
octavo, Letters = oe Br i and 
Chili; with an origi istory latter 
country, hustrated with Engravings ; by 
the,author of Letters from Paraguay, 





EDINBURGH. 


ing for publication, Memoirs of the 
Life of Christopher North, Editor of Black- 
wood’s Magazine, in three volumes 8vo ; 
with numerous Engravings of Men and 


-_ieming te meow: Saree 


ciety of Scotland, the Ancient Martial Mu. . 


sic of Caledonia, called Piobsireachd; by 
Donald M‘Donald, pipe-maker, Edinburgh, 
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LONDON. 
ae ANATOMY. me Dr Zachary Pearce and Dr Newton, by 
A Series of Engravings, representing the themselves—and of the Rey. P. Shelton 
bones of the Human Skeleton; by John Mr Burdy. £1. mn 


Barclay, 4to. £1, Is. or royal 4to. £1, 16s. 
Part I. 
ASTRONOMY. 


mai tY BIBLIOGRAPHY. eben 
art IV. of a Catalogue ; b i 
ahd Co. Is. 6d. _ 
de BIOGRAPHY. 
Authentic Memoirs, Bi i Cri- 
asa ete et 
icians and Surgeons of the British Em- 
pire, 8vo. 16s. 
Franklin’s Memoirs ; the third or con- 
eluding volume in Ato. with 


Memoirs of Lucien Bonaparte, Prince of 
Canino, 2. vols 8yo. with a fine por- 
trait. 18s. 

The Lives of Dr Edward Pocock, the 
celebrated Orientalist; by Dr Twells—of 


of numerous 


wate dk CHEMISTRY. 
eory and Practice of Gas-light- 
ing; by T. S. Peckston, illustrated’ with 
- — £1,184." °° 
An Essay on Chemical Analysis; by J. 
G. Children, 8vo. 16s. net" 
CONCHOLOGY. 


A Conchological Dictionary of the Bri-, 
tish Islands; by Dr .Turson, with 100 


specimens, 9s. plain—14s. coloured. | 
DRAMA. 

Ladies at Home ; or, Gentlemen, we can 

do without you. 1s. 6d. 
2 EDUCATION. 

Letters on French Hi 3 Ji 
land, 12mo. Is. 6d. ore rod 

Letters from a Father to his Son ; by the 
Rev. H. G. White. 6s. 6d. 

The Eton Latin Prosody; by Dr ’ 
12mo. Is. 6d. ee met 

Conversations on Algebra; by W, Cole, 
12mo. 7%. 

A Sequel to the French Exercises of 
Chambaud, Hamil, Perrin, &c.; by G. H. 
Poppleton, 12mo. 3s. 
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The. Rambles of » Butterfly ; by Mary 


An Epitome of Scripture History, or a 
brief Narration of the Principles, Facts, 
and Events recorded in the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament, with Observations. To 
which are added, — Questions, de- 
signed as exercises for young persons. By 
0 Ward, 12mo. 4s. 
Instructive Pocket Companion ; by 
Joseph Taylor, fc. 8vo. 4s. 
A Series of Questions, to Val- 
py’s Greek Grammar ; by S. Aldhouse. 


2s. 

A Manual of directions for forming and 
ing a School according to the Ma- 

dras System; by the Rev. G. J. Bevan, 

A.M. 12mo.__ 2s. 

‘A Practical Introduction to the Science of 


Short Hand, upon the general principles of 
the late Dr Byrom; by, William Gawl- 
ress, Svo. 


GEOLOGY. 
A Geological om of the great Mining 
District of Cornwall, between Cawborne 
and Chasewater; by Richard Thomas. 


£1, 12s, 
HISTORY. 

Conversations on General History ; by A. 
Jamieson, 12mo. 6s. 

Letters on History, in two , 12mo. 5s. 

Systematic A is of Universal His- 

HORTICULTURE. 
af” Succulent Plants; by H. Haworth. 
Os. 

The Transactions of the Horticultural 
Society of London. Part III. of Vol. III. 
with engravings, 4to. £1, 16s. 

LAW. 

An Essay upon Marine Evidence in the 
Courts of Law and Equity; with a glos- 
sary of sea-terms; by F. M. Van Hey- 

» 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
e Justice Law for the last Five Years; 
by W. Dickenson, 8vo. £1, 5s. 

Observations on Penal Jurisprudence, 
and the Reformation of Criminals; by W. 
Roscoe, 8vo. 9s. 

The Trial of John Kinnear, Lewis Le- 
Ny ct aad 1D Loaag indicted with 

M ers for a conspiracy ; 
by Mr Paap. vo. 10s, 6d. 

A Letter to Sir Charles Abbott, upon a 
late decision in the Court of King’s Bench ; 
by James Mills. 

. The several Points of meer er ge al- 
» con in Burn, 
and the ee by the Rey. S. 
oa. 2 vols 8vo. ay 8s. fe 
e Trials at large of Joseph Merceron, 
Esq. for Fraud, Svo. 7s. 
2 
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A Treatise on Crimes and Misdemean- 
ours ; by W. O. Russell, 2 vols royal Svo. 
£3, 3, “~~* 

: _ . MEDICINE. ri? 
Pathological and Surgical Observations om 
Diseases of the Joints; by C. B.: Brodie. 
8vo. with plates, 16s. 

Ohl Gatien ae 
ment Diseased ious to 
Period of Incurvation : ik tand senate 
cm Reo eames Liven by Thomas Cope- 


Cases of Hydrophobia ; by George Pinc- 
kard, M.D. 

A Treatise on Syphilis ; by Swediaur. 2 
vols 8vo: 246. : 

A short Account of some of the principal 
Hospitals of France, Italy, Switzerland, 
and the Netherlands; by H. W. Carter, 
M. D. 8vo. 8yo. 

Reports on the Diseases of London, and 
the State of the Weather from 1804 to 1816 ; 
by T. he ae Bw 9s. 

. Clinical an logical Reports ; by S. 
Black. 8vo. 0s. A : 

Inquiry into ’sS concerning 
Innate Dispositions, the Physiology of the 
Brain, Materialism, &c. ; by J. P. Tupper. 
Svo. 6s. 6d. 

A History of the High Operation for the 
Stone, by Incision above the Pubis, with 
Observations on the advantagesattending it, 
and an account of the various methods of 
Lithotomy, from the earliest periods to the 
present time; by J. C. Carpue, F.R.5S. 
Svo. 8s. 6d. 

An Inquiry into the Nature and - 
ties of Blood, as existent in Health and Di 
ease; by T. C. Thackrah. 8vo. 5s. 

MILITARY. 

A Treatise on Light Infantry, and on 
Practice at the Target ; with anew mode of 
Platoon Exercise; by Capt. George Black 
of the 54th reg. 12mo. 4s. 

An Historical Memoir relating to the 
Battle of Maida, fought im Calabria, 4th 
July 1806. 12mo. 2s. ; 

Observations on the tendency of Mr Car- 
not’s Treatise on the Defence of places by 
Vertical Fire; by Col. Sir Howard Doug- 
las, Bart. 12mo. 10s, 6d. 

MINERALOGY. 

An Introduction to Mineralogy; by R. 

Bakewell, with pata, exhibiting 153 figures 
1, ls. 


of minerals. 
MISCELLANIES. 
Letters on the Recent Conduct'of the Me- 
tropolitan Water Companies; by James 
Memoirs of the Literary and i- 
Mim gg = 
Series. i 
TheChurchwarden’s and Overseer’s Guid 
and Director, for the use of parish-officers. 


8vo. 7s. 
Poor Girl’s Help ;, by Appleton. _18mo. , 
2s. 


Hints on Emigration to the Cape of Good 
Hope ; by W. J; Burchell. 95, bd. 








Cumhhocper’ Colnpaaienss, containing In- 
structions for breeding, feeding, and break- 
Dogs : hunting ; shooting ; 


=n pag 5 decoys { breed- 
hee. he. ; by Joh yer, Gameecper 
'Phird edition, enlarged and i 


“Phe Sufferings of the Clergy disclosed, in 
phen g bet ar a Rector anda’ Vicar: 


OTT Leto: to Lond Sidon cn hi/esiats 


Disturbances at: Manchester. 
The Naval Chronology of Great Britain ; 
by J. Ralfe: Part IX. 8vo. 10s.-6d. 


or Set'of Tables of Foreign Ex- 


W. Tate. 8vo. £2. 
Game. Book for 1819. From 7s. to £2, 2s. 
to the: number of the leaves. 


A t to the Annals of the Coin- 
age of Britain; bythe Rev. R. Ruding 
4to. 


sham ; ‘by the Rev. H. W. r. Calin 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

An ‘Account of the Colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope; with a view to the information 
of Emigrants. Syo., 6s. 6d. 


muUsICc. 
A General History of Music : 
the lives of eminent oud whagical 


mneercnates tinny St 


1714 and 1730 ; Pe: | ee 
Trinity College. John T: Sirf of 
St Johns. To which are added, . 
lor’s Latin at St Mary'c, Ju 
Poems, Minor Essays and Specimens of his 
Dr lab tod’ Br Lag, "alted 
Ta E J. 
Nichols, ESA, agg sf 
2 hry 
Natural: History ; being a 
familiar account of the most remarkable 
} oer lng Birds, Insects; Fishes, and_ 


Reptiles, Trees, and Plants. With plates. 


oO 


“vols 18me: 10s. 6d. 
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NOVELS. oi} 
ae Mountjoy, or Views*of: 
V4 Mrs-Robert.Moore. 4 vols: 12mo, 


“ims Hermit in London. 3 yoly 18 
18s. 


Cesario Rosalba, or the Oath’ of “Vans 
geance; by Ann-of Swansea: 5 vol 12mg, 


' £1, 7s. 6d. 


The Castle of Villa Flora ; a 
tale, from a manuscript found by an 
3 vols feel 6d. anes 

The High er; a tale of'm' Landa 
2 vols 12mo. 11s. F 

The Black-Convent, or a Tale of" Feuida 
Times. _2 vols 12mo. T's. 

- The Black Robber; by E. Ball, 3volp 
12mo. 16s. 6d: 

Parga, with illustrative notes. Syo. 5s. 6d. 

Poems, with translations from’ the’ Get 
man; by John Anster. Svo. 1s.6d, *~ 

The Commemoration of Handel’; the‘ 2¢ 
mn and other poems; by John Ring, 


sae TN $ @ poetical Essay’; Beppo 
: Cambrienze Sv. 2s.. 6d. a Pa 

M ger’s Legacy, and other poems; 
by Tim Bobbin, the elder. 12mo. 46. 6d2 

The Fudger Fudged, or the Devil and 
T***y M***e, MDCCCLXXXVIIL; by 
the Baitor of the New Whig Guide. Foolsc, 
Svo. 3s, 6d. 

POETRY. 


Parliamentary Letters and other Peay 
by Q. in the Corner. 4s. 6d. 
Rough. Sketches of Bath 
other Poems, fourth Edition ; by Q. inthe 
Comer. 3s. 6d. 
POLITICS. 
Political Essays, with sketches’ of. public’ 
characters; by W. Hazlitt. 14s. 
History of England. Vol. 
XXXV. 4): ie 6. tile 
In into the Consequences 
er epreciated Value cf Humah Las 
ur, &c. gry on & 4 F. Buxton, 


Esq. 3s. 
THEOLOGY. 
La Sainte Bible, contenant le Vieux e& 
le ‘Nouveau Testament. Royal 24. 14s. ° 
ifty-six Sermons, preached on several 
occasions; to which are added, two Tracts ;. 
by John Rogers. £1, Is. 
Lessons on™ Scripture Chroxology, with a 
coloured ‘scale’; by J. Poole. 1s. 3d. ” 
Immanuel’s Crown, or the Divinity. of 
Christ demonstrated ; by the Rev. Richard 
Newman. 12imo. 2s, 6d. 
Moore’s Sermons, Vol. ITT. Svo. 10s, 64.: 
Dialogues. on the Doctrines of the Esta-° 
blished Church. Svo. 8s. 
Second Course of Family Sermons ;. by, 
the Rev. H. Marriott. Svo, 10s. 6a. 
Remarks on a late publication b Mr 
Bélsham, Minister of' Essex Street C 
—<—_ “ The Bampton Lecturer 


pride 504 to the’ calumnious 
of the Rev. C. A. Moysey, D. D. A., 
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‘Briend $\by He W.iC 
fo 2 3 « \W. ‘Carton 
Lae PARSE. one of Dr Radcliffe's Tra- 
wine rn from the University of Ox- 
2 My oy 
e rtance, > an 
mia arly ‘Rising ; pat edi- 


tion. 6s. bds. 
The Authoress; a Tale; by the Author 
of Rachel ; foolscap, Svo. with. frontispiece. 


5s. bds. 
TOPOGRAPHY. 

An Historical and Topographical Account 
of the Town of Woburn and its Vicinity ; 

containing also a concise Gen of the 
House of Fussell, and Memoirs of the late 
Francis, Duke of Bedford. 

‘An Account of the Colony of the Cape of 


Good Hope. Svo. 6s. 6d. 
ithe Cape'ot Good Hope Calendar and 
4s. 6d. 


‘Country ; by Major 
Alexander Gillespie, R.'M. ‘8vo. ‘with 


£10. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT.—September 13, 1819. 


Sugar. The Sugar market since our last has continued in a languid and depressed 
There is no immediate appearance of any revival of the trade on the demand, 
pressure upon the manufacturing districts has no doubt tended to de. 
press the Sugar, ea in the commercial world, and lessening 
the internal consumpt of the article. The stock on hand exceeds that of the corresponding 
period last year by 20,000 hhds. The reduction of one-third of the neat proceeds of § 

i the jation in value, must return with a heavy weight on 


* 


pper, and which must again return with an equal weight upon the 
and trade of the parent state, from the curtailment of stores and expenses in the i 
and from the want of remittances in that quarter, to pay debts owing to individuals in the 
t state. From the depressed state of the market, the duty has been reduced to the 
Gon point, viz. 27s. per cwt. No sales of any consequence can be effected. In refined 
goods, the market, which had been lively, is also become heavy, and the quotations 
nominal. The principal part of the supplies of Sugar of this year’s crop are now arri 
in this country, and if trade in general would resume its former activity, Sugar would no 
doubt advance. But of this there is no immediate Coffee. The demand for 
» which had for a considerable time been lively, is also greatly subsided, and the 
prices may be stated at a decline of 3s. per cent. ‘The market is besides in a very languid 
state, and from every circumstance considered, there is but a poor prospect of any immedi. 
ate revival, at least to any considerable degree. The future imports must prove losing con- 
cerns to those chiefly engaged in them, as these must have been bought in foreign mat 
with the Seavieien of high and advancing prices in Britain. The approach of win- 
also will in a considerable degree lessen the exportation to the Continent, and that must 
still further to depress the market, unless some other and favourable i 
appear to increase the demand. We scarcely know from what quarter this is foe d 
to proceed. apart all is doubt and uncertainty Cotton. This is the only arti 
in trade in which there has of late been any increasing price or activity. The salesin 
every quarter, since our last, have been considerable, and the prices advanced. The mar- 
ket, though lately less brisk, continues firm, and prices by no means inclined to give way. 
The very low price to which this article was sunk, particularly East India Cotton, is one 
reason why it may advance in the face of such a general stagnation ef business, and the 
i ies of the article in this country. The value was some time ago certai 
much below its proper level, but considering the general appearance of trade, the state of 
every market, and the supplies which, from various parts must continue to reach this 
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of dry warm weather which we have had during July and August, has 
an early and an abundant harvest, and which is far advanced in the grain dis- 
tricts i Of late the weather has become less favourable, but as yet no ma- 
terial injury has been sustained by the crops where most backward, while there is every 
appearance of the weather again becoming settled and fine, which, if it does, a few weeks 
‘Tmust com and secure the harvest throughout every district in the united kingdom. 
We may therefore confidently anticipate plenty in the land, and at moderate, if not at,low, 
pins the agricultural interests.—— Tobacco. There has of late been a considerable 
for revival in the Tobacco market. The home trade has taken considerable par- 

cels out of the market, and the market for this article may be stated as having. very con- 
siderably im The former prices were however uncommonly low. Indigo has of 
into demand. is considerable inquiry made after Flax. Hemp 
continues at our quotations, and the demand for Tallow has in some degree subsided. The 
price of Oil is on the advance, owing to the indifferent accounts from the different fisheries 
On the whole, the market for the di t kinds of Oil may be stated as lively and favout- 
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able’ The Rum market is uncommonly heavy. Brandy is also languid. In Geneva’ 
there is nothing doing, and the Wine market may be stated as in a complete state of stag- 
nation. Every thing depends on the fate of the nt vintage.. In Germany, and in the’ 
east. and ern parts of France, it is ex to be uncommonly abundant. In the 
south of France less so, and in Portugal and Spain it is to be good, but by no 
means any thing uncommon. If wet weather however sh set in, of which there is con- 
siderable danger, it will alter the whole face of affairs in the wine countries. 

It is with regret that we must continue to mention in this publication the general and 
unfavourable aspect of affairs in all the commercial interests and concerns of this country. 
The small appearance of revival anticipated in our last, from the advance in the cotton 
market, has as yet produced no visible effect. The same languor and want of confidence, 
and we may add, fear for the future, pervades every branch of business, without any im- 
mediate prospect of permanent relief. The accounts from the chief foreign markets con- 
tinue disastrous and unfavourable, particularly from the United States, and all Spanish 
South America. The former is in a most deplorable state. Her lies, which formerly 
enabled her to carry on her foreign trade with so much advantage ant gio, are now al- 
most entirely cut off. The loss of the supplies of specie the United States derived from 
their lucrative trade with our West India colonies, is the severest blow American com- 
merce ever received, and one which it will be very difficult for these States to recover. It 
strikes at once, and at the root of their former great and beneficial East India and Chinese 
trade, which cannot be carried on without specie, and which specie cannot now be obtained 
without draining the country so completely of cash as to leave all agricultural and other in- 
ternal improvements in a state of the utmost languor and depression. Their bank schemes 
are come to nought. ‘The bubble is burst, and brought ruin on thousands, and the United 
States will find they are as yet too young and unsettled a state to carry on their trade and im- 
provements by a banking system or a paper currency. They want beth the property—and 
what is still a greater want—they want the confidence in each other which can alone render 
such a system permanent or useful. Foreign nations must not therefore look for a most 
extensive flourishing trade with the United States under the present circumstances of these 
States and the world, or they will be sadly deceived. 

The trade to Spanish South America is, from the events going on, and the swarm of 
daring adventurers which are gone there to light the torch of war and discord, that they 
may try to catch something in the scramble, completely cut up from being either secure 
or advantageous to any engaged in it. The shores of the Pacific Ocean are now one scene 
of confusion and alarm—peaceful commerce must fly from these distracted abodes, and 
even if the independents were immediately and completely successful, it will be found to 
be of little, if any, advantage to our trade. We are amongst the number of those who 
think the reverse will be the case, and the hopes and reasons which may induce others to 
adopt a different course, will be found to be the ignis fatuus which will lead them on to 
ruin. Let not this nation deceive itself with any such delusive ideas—we must look to 
other quarters and places of the globe than Spanish South America for a permanent and 
advantageous extension of our trade. A secure and permanent trade with these countries 
will no doubt be to our advantage ; but were they independent to-morrow, it never can be 
to the extent which thousands contemplate. It will be greatly less before it is much more 
than it at present is. Our merchants feel the pressure without trade now, but they must 
yet feel it more. 

Under these circumstances, it affords us particular satisfaction to see the attention of 
Government and the country turned to the Cape of Good Hope. There a field for British 
enterprise, capital, skill, industry, policy, and humanity is opened up, such as she can no 
where else find, and such as she can never find again. Canada and its adjoining States 
will one day disown our sceptre, but with them, as with the United States, we shall, even 
under these circumstances, retain the most beneficial part of the trade with them, because 
our productions and their wants call for it. The East Indies will ere long throw off our 
yoke, but what we have there done will leave our knowledge, our industry, commercial 
enterprise, and skill so strongly fixed behind us, as will call for a constant communication 
with us. Possessed of the Cape of Good Hope, a strong and flourishing British colony, 
we command the European intercourse with India at all times, and under all circumstances. 
We do more. Whoever casts his eye over the map of this globe will see, that securely 
settled at the Cape, equally distant from the powerful and rich States of Southern Asia, as 
from the increasing States of South America, we command the intercourse with both—and 
completely all that is or can be between the former and the latter. The trade now carried 
on from the eastern parts and isles of Asia to the western coasts of South America must 
fall into our hands, and by our exertions double Cape Horn. In a climate congenial to 
European constitutions, with a good soil and an unlimited extent of country, a colony 
supported and encouraged by the enterprising and mighty power of Britain, will soon in- 
crease to such a pitch of strength, as from its own exertions, be enabled to baffle every ef- 
fort of foreign foes. The nearest are ten thousand miles from it, without a or post 
where they could rendezvous, to obtain supplies or arrange their operations. The British 
7 xed firmly there, as we fondly anticipate it now is, wi - laugh at all efforts to 
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dislodge it, and extend its benign influence and protection—its enterprise and research oye, 
continents at present almost un’ » and over nations barbarous and rude beyo 

From no part of the continent of Africa can we dread the i 
power can give us any serious molestation. al iy i: gga eng ty 2 the 
rs oat aades al sak aaa me ea i From the barbarous naty 
Southern Africa we can receive no material obstruction in carrying our plans into exeey, 
tion. These, even if not overawed and crushed by British power, will soon be ; 
by civilized life. Brown the age of Good Hope, the British merchant will be 
carry on, without any competitor, an immense trade with all the eastern sho 
of Africa, extending from Caffraria to the bottom of the Red Sea, and embracing bot 
shores of that sea—countries famous in the annals of ancient commerce, and with which 
every nation in the eastern world, from the Phenicians downwards till the Cape was 
doubled by Europeans, carried on such a great and a lucrative trade. From the Cape 
of Good Hope we accelerate our communications with our rising colony in New H " 
and possessing the former, we shall long secure the subjection of the latter. The Briti 
nation ought to spare nothing to render the Cape of Good Hope prosperous and powerful, 

er she expends there at t will in future, and at no distant day, be repaid ten. 
fold. What a field for the British merchant—what immortal honour to the British states. 
man—and what lasting glory to the British sovereign and the British nation does the adop. 
tion. of, and following out, such a plan promise. The light of true religion diffused oy 
the darkest corners of the earth—the British name, laws, industry, and language a 
over all Southern ABea- Hes all oe, mighty continent of New pace ap and there fixed 
and to the latest peri time, forms an enterprise of such magnitude, glor 
ooh perl on 


that before it all the conquests of the once formidable Napoleon sink into in. 


It would be unfair and unjust to attribute the present commercial difficulties of thig 
country to causes within these kingdoms alone. This is not the case. Our difficulties 
arise chiefly, if not wholly, from the situation of foreign nations, and the condition tp 
which these were reduced in all their establishments. The evil is returning upon us 

them. It is the last sad consequences of French tyranny and usurpation, the 
arising from it, and of the efforts which the nations of the world made in that 
le, which enabled them to free themselves, and beat that power to pieces which coys 

e with ruin and misery. Let not the commercial public of Britain be alarmed or 
dismayed. Let the past them wisdom and moderation. Let experience be ther 
guide, and our commercial interests will rebound from the blow they have received, and 
paced resume their prosperity and vigour. But to accomplish and to secure this, it is 

lately necessary the arm of the law, and the voice of an indignant and insulted 
nation should arise, and put down at once and for ever all those turbulent and seditious 
demagogues who, whether by the efforts of body or mind—tongue or pen, lay hold of 
commercial distress as a weapon to irritate, inflame, or mislead the people, and to goa 
them.on to revolution, and ruin. Let us not deceive ourselves, or be deceived by ott 
The efforts, the plans, and the objects of such men will never relieve our commercial di 
culties, nor meliorate nor mend our political establishments. No, these will obliterate our 
national glory, cover with infamy our national character, and overwhelm with irretrievable 
yuin and complete destruction all our commercial, agricultural, religious, and political 
establishments. From the efforts of folly, ignorance, and wickedness, misery and destruction 
must ensue. Trade and commerce cannot live or be carried on in the midst of alarm and 
uncertainty. The abominable system pursued at present by factious men in all manufac 
turing districts, is diametrically opposite to the interests of the people and the country, | 
It is engendering (were it doing nothing else) habits of idleness and discontent which, if 
not attacked, must be productive of the most serious consequences. The head or the heart 
that is so weak or so wicked as openly or secretly to advocate the cause, or excuse the folly, 
of ** Universal Suffrage,” is a traitor to his country, or in the hour of danger would. he 
found such, ‘+ Universal Suffrage” is universal destruction. It is to turn the foundation 
of the social edifice uppermost, with the force of an earthquake—to raise it to a place it 
was never formed for, and to a height where it cannot stand, and from which, in its fall, it 
will crush the inmates to pieces, and grind itself to powder in the general ruin. Whyis 
the nation deceived ? or will it longer suffer the columns of a prostituted, wicked, and img 
flammatory periodical press to deceive, corrupt, and mislead it ? Why should we wonder 
at what sort of a spirit that is which now stalks abroad in this country! It is the spirit of 
the goddess of Reason, which the demon of Discord scattered over Europe, but which the 
better feelings and good principles of this nation has as yet prevented its delirious votaries 
amongst us from learning, from practical illustration, the sad and deplorable consequences 
of her doctrines, her principles, and her precepts. It is this spirit which once more alarms 
and onan and all our establishments—this spitits embittered and strengthened b: 4 

course 0 deceptio M, misrepresentation, and false accusation, levelled by the / 
ee ambitious, and disappointed party in this country, in all cases, under all cit 
cumstances, and in every instance against the government of these kingdoms, while con- 
tending for their own existence, and the independence of Europe. It is the fruits of this 
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ent of their country to such a pitch as would overthrow the present rulers, who 
pire guided the vessel of the state through the perils which assailed her, and then, having 
performed this mighty feat, they were one and all to leap upwards, ‘ ride on the whirl- 
wind, and direct the storm.”—Such were their calculations—such their efforts—such their 


fy, and the facts daily disclosing themselves bear witness. They now find that they would 
be the first, and the most d » Victims to that person’s spirit, which their efforts and 
theit labours has aroused from its slumber, and told it that it may and ought to walk 
abroad and insult the government with impunity.—Not only must this spirit be put down, 
but its advocates and defenders must be silenced, either by the arm of the law, or the voice 
of general contempt and reprobation. Without this is done little is effected. As long as 
the spirit in question can find palliators or defenders, from whatever motives these may 
act, it will exert itself, and exerting itself, it will gain proselytes amongst the wicked, the 
idle, the ignorant, and the unwary. It is an imperious duty to the country, and mercy to 
the individuals themselves, that such a spirit, and such projects as are stalking abroad, 
should be broken up and subdued, and all who defend and excuse its proceedings, or who 
palliate and cover its enormities, and endeavour to throw these on the head of the consti- 
tuted authorities, be brought forward and punished as the enemies of their country—as 
the people’s worst foes. Without this we can never enjoy repose, ‘and trade and industry 
must first languish and then fly to more tranquil and secure abodes, Trade and com- 
merce can only thrive under the wings of unanimity and peace. The workman’s hand 
must not be raised against his employer, nor the doctrine be any longer taught, that the 
interests of the one’are different from, and injurious to, the other. Our government and 
our legislators must be supported and obeyed; the constituted authorities in every degree 
‘must be respected and attended to. In the execution of their arduous and unpleasant 
duty, they must no longer be allowed to be browbeat, defied, and insulted by ignorance 
and insolence—by mischievous leaders, seditious orators, or a shameless, inflammatory, 
feditious, and guilty press. To secret machinations the nation must oppose firm and pru- 
dent counsels, ‘to dark accusations the light of truth, and to open contempt and daring 
threats the terrors of justice and the arm of defiance. Those evil-minded and dangerous 
men who attempt to load the characters of government and its sup with their own, ; 
infamous and diabolical plans and designs, must be dragged forward to the public eye,‘and 
to merited odium and disgrace. This system ought not to be tolerated for a moment. “It 
was one of the most formidable weapons used in the French Revolution to madden the 
people against their rulers. The charge, that it was the agents of government who began 
every tumult, and who instigated every scene of confusion and riot, was the secret , 
of every revolutionary and sanguinary party which ‘covered France with scaffolds, a" 
isery, and ruin. Here the same system is audaciously pursued, and, if not checked, 
will end in similar results. Let the population of the country, on whose firmness and tna- 
nimity the existence of the country depends, awake from their state of apdthy and indiffer- 
ence. Let the executive government rouse itself from its inactivity and false security, and 
direct their proceedings and councils with firmness and vigour—we require it all. The 
spirit of Universal Suffrage is a deceiving, dangerous, and destructive spirit—it is‘the 
more dangerous as it is the more ignorant. Examine its votaries well, and its leaders 
What are they ? Individuals who have thrown off all regard for every thing that is sacred 
here, and treat with derision all idea of retribution hereafter. These are the principles of 
the hatchers and promoters of this delirious, but delusive and destructive scheme, .What 
is their objects ? Is it not only secretly, but boldly, openly, and unblushingly avowed, that 
these are to overthrow the present government, and overturn the present constitution of 
our co —that these are to tarnish our national glory, and destroy our national charac- 
ter—that these are, by the power of numbers, by the arm of physical force, to take pro- 
petty of all kinds from whoever has it, and divide it, as the arm of strength may for the 
moment be able, Is there no danger from such principles, objects, and ideas being ‘in- 
stilled into, learned and adopted as sacred truths and sacred rights, by a.million of men? 
Let us not be mistaken. We may correct, but never convince, such a spirit as this. Are 
the events of the last thirty years obliterated from the page of history, and blotted out from 
the memories of the population of Britain? Perhaps a tenth part of the numbers here 
mentioned, left unchecked, or like our Universal Suffrage votaries, defended in their prin- 
ciples and enormities by the secret machinations of party spirit, and left to work their way, 
covered France with misery and destruction, unexampled in the annals of tee, left 
her character a reproach to human nature. Let Britain, by timely measures, vigour, and 
energy, avert such fearful calamities and awful catastrophes. Let her not be deterred by 
the calumnies of faction, the yells of sedition, or the threatenings of treason. ‘The loudér 
these cry out, the more convineing it is that their schemes aré blown, and their objects 
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‘thwarted by the vigour employed against them, and the sooner will those discordant pps 
which corrily and alarm this nation, be silenced, and remain hushed for ever. oes 
then revive, and commerce flourish upon a sure foundation—but otherwise, we ya 
cultivate, and labour above a volcano preparing to burst forth and cover all our ope 
with destruction. Trade and commerce can never flourish where the labourer ig 

by the spirit we have described—neither could exist for a moment under an Univers) 


Suffrage government. 
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h Clean, . } 44 45} — — | 44 45,44 0 450) Fs} 0 10 

PLAX, | 

Thies. & Druj. Rak. | 65 6s | — oe -| 20 = 
Bien, ees 60 120 | = rt pe — | 70 0 (BS }8 $3 i 
Irish, - ° ° 50 58 | — ti es Ba ee 5 
MATS, Archangel, . 109.) — so }— -/- —j|£4 5 410 {rs} wt 
BRISTLES, | oe} 0 3 
Petersburgh Firsts, ewt.| 150 160} — —|-— —|1310 — {rs 0 31 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . | 35 onl we — vee = os nail {Pe} ' ; 
Montreal ditto, . 46 47 | 38 40 | 37 —! 44 46 } 017 
Bet, 16-0 OS 36 | 34 35 | 32 35 | 34 36 
OIL, Whale, . + tun.) — _ji— — ) 356 — | 40 41 
TOBACCO, Virgin. PRS BA a Oy ae ub 0 thee ‘0% 
e, 9 94) | Os 7 0 

Middling, . +. .| 8 as 64 72/0 4 0 S40 G - } om 
Inferior, ». . . 7 8 | 3; 41/05 O 30 5 _ 

COTTONS, Bowed Georg. | — wf3 2 19113 PSIL6°18 

Sea Island, fine, . va —|24 28/25 28/20 28 3 
Middiing, ° | — clin 35/22 78lx= x eels wee 
. —_ —_ = —_ = Je —4 
Demerara and Berbice, _ —i/1 4417/1 217/12 1 615FS'5 ON ? 
WestIndia, . . ~ oh ee —i|12 15 ae 
Pernambuco, . + | — ow 7 1 18j)17 1 84 
Maranham, ° _ —!15 1 6{14 att é 1 I , 
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3.——Amsterdam, 11 : 18: 2 U. 


rankfort, 150 Ex. Paris, 25:40: Aan 


Cadiz, 364 effect. Gibraltar, 31. Leghorn, 48}. Genoa, 
Naples, 70k Palermo, 117, 50 per oz. Oporto, 54. Rio Janeiro, ie "Dublin 


saber 95:2 : 24 U. 
grid 





























Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz.—Portugal gold, in coin, £0:,0:0. Foreign 
rif :0. New doubloons, £3: 14: 6. New dollars, 5s. O4d. Silver, in 
5s. 2d. 

Weekly Price of Stocks, from 3d to 31st Aug. 1819. 
3d. 10th. 17th. | 24th. Sist. 
Bank stock, 232 233 a 4 | 2314 232 _ a 
$ per cent. CONSOIS,nmeone | 712 nt 72 723 71 —_ —— 
per cent. CONSOS,nonne | OK 903 91 914 —_ — 
5 per cent. navy ann... | 1045 ¢ 1084 105 | 105g 1043, —— —_—_ 
: 3 2 a Sea cent. ann. _ 7I oe — — 
2204 2214) 222 220 —_ — 
— on 10 11 pr. | 11 13 pr.| 14 15 pr. —_— — 
Exchequer bills, 2d. p.d...| 4 2 pr. 1 Sprj 1 Pp. _ —_— 
Consols for acc. 71} 72 724 72 713 43 —— — 
—_———— new loan, 6p. Cc. ——— — — — 
French 5 per Cents. wen} —— — sashes lta nti 





ALPHABETICAL List oF ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 23d of 
July and the 23d of August, 1819, extracted from the London Gazette. 


Anderson, M. Southampton, poulterer 
J. Kingsdown, grocer 
—. J. Sunderland, a 
Arb R. ene 7 
Ashby, Budge-row, prin 
Aaiby, H.R Mile-end, flour-factor 
Barnes, W. & W. Alfreton, sadlers 


Bierley, J. Manchester, dyer 
Bi h, J. Gildersome, cloth-merchant 
Birch. J. jun. Manchester, co’ r 


Birkinhead, J. Manchester, dealer 
Birkinshaw, G. Howden, currier 
Bithell, R. — wil, cheese-factor 
Blandford, J.B vole, innkeepe! 
—s field, W. sen. & W. jun. i Walworth, brick- 
yers 
Brumfit, T. Bradford, grocer 
Seye S Sigen eka Sa mene 
yn wa’ , Limehouse, -merc! 
Dawson, J. W Windsor, cheese-factor 
Downes, J. Brewer-street, sadler 
Easton, J. York-street, baker 
A eee » wine-merchant 
vans 
Ewans, M. eect baker 
Flowers, G. Leadenhall 


Gooden & Gray, wor Pome hosiers 
Graham, J. Birmingham, draper 
Greenway, J. Plymouth, a 

» J. Minories, 
Heiffor, J. Manchester, _— — 
Holker, T. Mon » manufacturer 


Homfrey, T. Hyde, iro: 
Hopwood, W. T. J. jun. & J. Horwick, bleachers 
Hunt, T. S' Sheffield, scissor. ufacturer 


scissor-man 
Hyde, . Howfords-build 
io 8 Ww. Henrietta-street, carver and gilder 
Johnson, J. Stamford, coach-maker 

Jones & ‘Borrow, Bristol, coal-aerehents 





Ladley, jun. F. Norwich, dealer 


Leitch, J. F. Fenchurch-street, merchant 
Linfoot, M. , tea-dealer 

Little, A. Meal , woodmonger 
Little, E. Mealsgate, smith 

Little, T. 

Lia Mealsgate, slater 


wenn t H. pen oy builder 
Moore, S. se ee milliner 
pe gag te dio e. my 


Taylor, J. Mars » ™m 
Tennent, B. J. Liv 
Thomas, D. Glass 
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serivener =. { . 
Ga |, earthenware-manufacturer 
Cc * , builder ~ 
'. Stafford, Merchant 





te, T. Plymouth, boot-maker : 
R. Exeter-street, victualler ~~ 
Wi M. 1. er : 
Young, J. Carlisle, spirit-merchant 





ALPHABETICAL List of Scorch BANKRUPTCTES, announced between 1st and Sle 
Aug. 1819, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Barr, P. A. * Co. grocers in Edinburgh, and Peter 
Allan Barr, commonly called Allan . as an in- 
dividual 

Brown, George, distiller at Rutherglen Bridge, 
near Glasgow, and Arch. Notman, distiller there, 
one of the partne : 

Christie, James Peddie, tobacconist, Edinburgh 

Crichton, John, merchant, Glasgow 

Chalmers, Thomas, jun. & Co. merchants and ma- 
nufacturers, Auchtermuchty 

homas, sen. & Thomas Chalmers, jun. 
individual partners of Thomas Chalmers, jun. & 
Co. merchants and manufacturers, Auchter- 


muchty 

Dunean, Robert, jeweller, Glasgow 

Donaldson, Robert, mason, wood merchant and 
builder, at Westmuir, near Glasgow 

Herbertson, Thomas & James, wrights and build- 
ers in Laurieston of Glasgow 

Hamilton & Nisbet, wrights and builiers there 

Hamilton, George, merchant and commission- 
agent, G Ws 

K Robert, furtier and banker, Kilmarnock 

M 4 — Maxwell, publisher and printer, 


Edin 
M‘Lure, Andrew, plasterer and builder, Glasgow 
M‘Hendrie, Robert, merchant and grocer there 
Morrison, John, jun. manufacturer, Pais! 
Monteath, John, hardware-merchant, Stirling 
Moncrief, Colin, grocer, Lawnmarket, Edinburgh 
Montgomery, John, horse-dealer, Auchentiber, Kil- 

winning 

» Robert, merchant and spirit-dealer, 


Leith 
Montgomery, Alex. in Tidholes of Auchentiber 








Peacock, Charles, merchant, Paisley 

Puller, George, & Co. bleachers, Galeside, and Al- 
lan Pollock, bleacher there 

Paterson, James, merchant, Glasgow 

Ross, Donald, trader in slates, G Ow 

Reid, —, ~* a P 

Robertson ell, merchants and agents, Glaago 

Sorley, James, jun. merchant there ; 

Steel, William, merchant there : 

Scott, Robert, jun. & Co. manufacturers there, and 
Robert Scott, jun. and John Park as individuals 

Sword, James, jun. of West-thorn, coal-m 
grain-dealer, ship-owner, and merchant there 

Thomson, John, woollen-draper, Edinburgh. ; 

Templeton, James, cloth-merehant and merchant. 
tailor, Kilmaur 

White, Thomas, merchant, Royal Exchange, Edin. 
burgh 

DIVIDENDS. 


Hendry, John, & Co. muslin-manufacturers, Glas- 
gow ; by the trustee 

Hume, William, baker, Dumfries; by David Ral. 
ton, trustee 

Jamieson, James, carter and coal-dealer, Glasgow; 
a final one, by James Kerr, accountant there 

Mitchell, Andrew, in Whiteness of Slains ; by Da- 
vid Hutchen, advocate, Aberdeen. 

Niccol, George, tenant at Nevay, county of Forfar; 
a final one of 6d. per pound, by James Miller, 
writer, Cupar Angus 

Scott, John, late merchant, Stonehaven; by Ga- 
briel Russel, merchant, Dundee 

Stephen, Alex. late haberdasher, ons by Wm 

ergusson, merchant there, on 20th September 

















London, Corn Exchange, Sept. 1. Liverpool, Sept. 4. 
s. s. £. s.| Wheat, s. d. & d. 2d #@ 
Wheat, Red . 50to 58 + +» 46to 48 per 70 Ibs. Pease, for. 40 0 to 50 0 
Fine... ... 63to 65|Small Beans . 42to 48|/English . 10 6 to 11 9/Rice, p.cwt. 19 0 to 21.0 
Superfine . . 66to 72/Old...... Oto Oj\Scotch . , 10 5 to 11 6)Flour, English, 
Es.White, new 58 to 63) Tick ... . 40 to 43)|[rish, new 10 0 to 10 6 P-280Ib.fine 60 0 to 620 
Fine « . . 68to 72| Foreign . ..25to 532|iDantzic . 10 9 to 11 9/—Seconds . 53.0 t056 0 
Superfine .. 75to 75|Feed Oats .19to 21||Weimar. . 10 3 to 11 6!tishp.240lb. 50 0 to 52 0 
Rye.....-+ 30to 36)Fine.. . . 23to 25||American. 8 6to 9 G)4meri- p, bl. 58 0to 400 
Bing Oto 0/Polanddo . .24to 26)\Quebec ... 9 Oto 9 6\—Sourdo.. 520 tod# 0 
eee + 24to 30) Fine... . 28to 30)\Barley, per 60 Ibs, Clover-seed, p. bush. 
Fine... . . 32to 34] Potato do... 27to 29)\English,grind.40to 4 6\— White . Oto 0 
Seeertne «Sete cere a Bote aiiiMalting.-- 5 Oto 5 3/7 Bena Oto 0 
+++ ++ 60to 65] Flour, p.sack 60to 65/|\Irish. . . 4 Oto 4 3/2atmeal, per 240Ib. 
Fine... . 66to 70\Seconds . . .55to 60|'Seotch .. 43 to 4 9)English 50 0 to 56 0 
Hog Pease . . 44to 48{NorthCountry Oto 0'\Foreign. . 4 3to 4 9/Seotch ..» 280to520 
= + « «46to 48) Pollard . . 16to 18 Malt p.9gls. 10 6 to 10 g|itish - « - . 260t0 300 
te,new.. 40to 43 Bran . .. 9to 10)\Rye,for. 31 0t036 0| Butter, Beef, &e. 
q Paeli J 3 $ eed te ots 3. 3 
nglish . . to3 9/Belfast . . 100to 
mat x. afpengnes 3 S03 giNery, | rele 
. '. ° *||Welsh ... 6 to Wai , new 94 to 
Must. Brown, 14to 0|Hempseed.. 50 to —lirish, new 4 Oto O\Cork, 3d .. 86to 88 
on +++ 10to 0) Linseed, crush. 56 to 65)|__ old... 3 3to3 6\Pickled, . 90to 0 
Tares. ... .15to 16) New, for Seed — to —Common. 5 2to3 5\Beef, p. tierce 85to 95 
T +++ Ot0 0 - + 36 to —!\Foreign.. 3 0 tod 0|—p. 1 55 to 65 
—New .... to 16 er, Red, . 100 to105)| Beans. pr qr. [Pork, p, bri. 90 to 98 
—Yellow. .. Oto O|/—White.. 105to —//Enolish . . 44 Oto 48 O\Hams, dry, . 64to 66 
Carraway... 56to 0/ © «+ 21 to 30/'; «+ « 40 0 to 42 0/Bacon, 
Canary. . 115to 0! Trefoil . . 70to —||pease, per quar. [Short middles Oto 0 
New Rapeseed, £41 to £—. — Boiling . 40 0 to 50 O'Long —— 0 


Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended 21st Aug 1819. 


Wheat, 74s. 5d.—Rye, 42s, 11d.—Barley,'40s. 7d.—Oats, 28s. 1d.—Beans, 49s. 7d-—Pease, 488. 2d—y 
Beer or Os. 0d.—Oatmeal, 28s, 9d. 
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ys Dang ie Dowie Meteel, by the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, 

and io immediately preceding the 15th Aug. 1819. : oa 
d.—Rye, 45s. 1d.—Barley, 38s. 10d.—Oats, 25s. 7d.—Beans, 42s. 1d.—Pease, 42s. 0d.— 


Wheat, 69s. 1 Beer or Big, 35s. 7d.—Oatmeal, 21s. 5d. 
EDINBURGH.—SEpT. 1. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats: . Pease & Beans. 
Ist,..----418. Od. | Ist,......288. Od. | Ist,......23s. Od. | Ist,......24s. Od. 
2d,......368. Od. | 2d,......248. Od. | 2d,...... 21s. Od. | 2d,...... 23s. Od. 
$d, ......328. Od. | 3d,......21s. Od. | Va 19s. Od: | 3d,......21s¢ Od. 


Average of Wheat, £1: 17: 104d. 
Tuesday, Sept. 7. 


Beef (174 0z. per lb.) Os. 5d. to Os. Sd. | Quartern Loaf . . Os. 8d.to Is. Od. 
Mutton <a. Os. 6d. to Os. 8d. Potatoes (28 Ib.) ee Os. 10d. to Os. Od. 
Lamb, per quarter. Is. 6d. to 4s. Od. | Butter, perlb. . . Is. 6d. to Os. Od. 
Veal . - »- + + Os. 6d. to Os. Sd. | New Salt ditto, .. Is. 3d.to Is. 4d. 
Pork «+--+ + + Os. 6d. to Os. 7d. | Ditto, per stone . 20s. Od. to Os. Od. 
Tallow, per stone . 10s. Od. tol5s. Od. | Eggs, pet dozen . . Qs. 10d. to Os. Od. 
HADDINGTON.—SEprT. 3. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 


- [bt,e0-0-041. Od. | Ist,.....- Sls. Od. | Ist,...... 21s. Od. | Ist,...... 21s. Od. | Ist, .....21s. Od. 
18s. Od. 


2d,......388. Od. | 2d,......28s. Od. | 2d,......18s. Od. | 2d, ......188. Od. | 2d,...... 
44, ......368. Od. | 3d,......26s. Od. | Sd,......16s. Od. | 3d, ......16s. Od. | Sd,......168. Od. 
Average of Wheat, £1: 13: 6: 6-12ths. 





METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 





THERE are several circumstances connected with the meteorological history of August 
particularly pnt of notice. The mean temperature, contrary to what usually hap- 
pens, exceeds that of the preceding month, by 3.3 degrees, and is nearly 6 degrees higher 
than that of August last year. There has been no month indeed during the last seven 
, whose mean temperature, at the place of our observations, has exceeded 60, which 
is 2.3 degrees lower than that of August. The temperature on particular days has some- 
times been higher than on any day of last month, but so long a period of uni ly Warm 
weather has seldom been experienced in this climate. In the course of the month, the 
thermometer stood seventeen times at 70 and upwards, and only sunk twice below 50. 
During the first eighteen days of the month, the barometer fluctuated at the rate of about 
one-tenth in twenty-four hours, but was, upon the whole, rising.. After the 18th, on 
which day it stood at 30.335, it to sink slowly till the 27th, after which the depres- 
sion beeame more rapid, being at the rate of three-tenths and a half in twenty-four hours, 
and on the 3lst it reached its lowest, 28.740. The rain that fell in the course of these four 
days amounted only to half an inch, and the wind was scarcely a moderate breeze. The 
disturbance in the equilibrium of the atmosphere must therefore have happened at a con- 
siderable distance from the place of observation ; and the following si enomenon, 
as related in the Perth Courier, seems to afford a satisfactory explanation of the fact. On 
the forenoon of Tuesday last, about half-past eleven o’clock, (a short time after the baro- 
meter had reached its lowest point of depression) the tide in the Tay, after having receded 
about five inches below high water mark, changed its direction, and again began to flow 
up the river, until it reached its former height. The writer of the article ascribes this se- 
cond tide to a strong gale in the Atlantic, forcing the water above its usual hei 
the English rn and the Pentland Frith, =< ae ~ confirm by the = 
temporaneous depression of the barometer. The state ygrometer during the 
month indicated a considerable degree of humidity in. the gre 9 The point of de- 
position at ten in the evening, coincides exactly with the mean mini ‘tem e, but 
the average of morning and evening is higher, obviously occasioned by the — of 
dew at night, and eva ion in the morning. We found, from observations every 
hour di some of the finest days, that after the dew had been evaporated, the absolute 
quantity of moisture in the atmosphere received little addition, owing to the unusually dry 
state of the ground. ; 





yi 
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Mereorotocicat TaBie, extracted from the Register kept on the Ban] y 
the Tay, four miles east from Perth, Latitude 56° 25’, Elevation 185 feet, ~ 


AveustT 1819. 
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Means. Extremes. 
THERMOMETER. Degrees. THERMOMETER. Degrees, A 
Mean of greatest daily heat, . . 69.9 | Maximum, 17th day, .* , 
scold, + + 564 | Minimum, |. 45th wie 
eovsssee temperature, A. M. . . . west maximum, lst 4 é 
rice 10 P.M. . «592 | Highest minimum, 17th ", . ,- of 6 
esseesee Of daily extremes, ° ° 62.6 | Highest, 10 A. M. 17th ° ‘ 12.5 
evessesseeee LO Ae M. and 10 P.M. « - 61.9 | Lowestditto, . 25th ‘ é 59.9 
sceeesseseee 4 daily observatons, ° - 62.5 | Highest, 10P.M. 16th . . . a 
Whole range of thermometer, . » 451.0 | Lowest ditto . Sist “a Sa 54.0 
Mean dailyditto, . . + « « 14.5 | Greatest range in 24 hours, 23d ; 19.0 7 
cocseeee Comperature of spring water, . 60.7 | Leastditto, . . 14th ° 6.0 
BAROMETER. Inches. BAROMETER. Inches, 
Mean of 10 A. M. (temp. of mer. - 29.911 | Highest,10A.M. . 18th . 430, 1 
ecessesesees 10 P.M. heme. of mer. + 29.899 Lp oe ditto, ° 31st ° re 
| esesesseeeee DOth, (temp- Of mer. 67) ° 29.905 | Highest, 10 P. M. e 17th - 30.395 1 
f Whole range of barometer, . ° 5.980 | Lowest ditto, e 3st . 28.785 
Mean ditto, during the day, ° * o OTF Greatest range in 24 hours, 50th 3 375 1 
night, . - .058 | Least ditto, . . 23d 8 a 
eblsitiedDOERGM,- .< se) 6 .128 HYGROMETER. p 1 
HYGROMETER. Degrees. | Leslie. Highest, 10 A.M. 7th . "ae 
Rain in inches, » fa + «1.508 | ssseseeee Lowest ditto, 6th . oe 
Evaporation in ditto, . e ° e B.SBS | ccocccese - Highest,10 P.M. 7th m 25.0 
Mean Eva ion, a ee Lowest ditto, 24th ° 3.0 : 
Leslie. Mean, 10 A. M, ° 2 a 24.5 Anderson. P. of Dep. Highest, 10 A.M. 20th 64.6 
cesnqeessessessssocss BO E> Mee or". | Tee scinbjeasdanebpelieane sacgeans Lowest ditto, 7th 43.0 q 
odlbedininetiaes STAD tt bse -| a an -oe Highest, 10P.M. 27th 59.2 
Anderson. Point of Dep. 10 A. M. « 57.3 dougdetinecnsibie Lowest ditto, 7th 43.0 
10 P. M. o 254 Re Relat.Hum. Highest,10 A.M. 6th 94.0 
both, - $6.4 A ENS Bb Sashes Least ditto, 7th 53.4 
ecccecseeeeseee Relat. Humid. 10 A.M. e 79.8 oui +» Greatest, 10 P.M. 24th 97.0 ; 
10 P. M. © GRAB —st cecnaccececcccscccescenecosese Least ditto, 7th 700 
both, ‘ B41 | ccceee Mois. 100 cub. in. Greatest, 10 A.M. 20th .386 
sescscesseseees GIS. MOIS. iN LOD cub. Im air, 10 A.M. .510 | ccccecccecsececesecerencensens Least ditto, 7th .194 
10 P.M. 292 | ec. --- Greatest, 10 P. M. 16th .345 
SE, IE, | -crcsnctesnneseqrmennseics BRNO AMEOD, 7th .194 








Fair days, 20; rainy days, 11. Wind west of meridian, 15; east of meridian, 16. 





Mereonotocicat Tasxe, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in 
the Observatory, Calton-hill. 


N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o'clock, after 
noon. The second Observation in the —- rnoon, in the first column, is taken by the Register 



























































meter. 
pen Attach. Attach. 
Barom.| Ther. | Wind. | Ther. |Barom.| Ther. | Wind. 
61 |29.921|M.66 M.67 29.999 M-70. low | 
Avg. 1{ A 38 895 us} E. Clear. Aug. i7{ A. 573 30.211 A. 70 S.W. |Clear. 
. ‘ ’ §|M.70 | .189 M. 
2{ a os some. E. Cloudy. 18) A. o14 iis A. i3} E. Clear. 
3{ ree iat A-6i} E.  |Cloudy. 19{ A. 53 08 A. i3} E.  |clear. 
5 of . . . 7) 
a{|¥ 52 | “jee Ace} Cle. |Clear. 20 A308) “Son A-63} E.  |Clear. 
5{ 1X52 | “qa0la-6a$/B — [Clear. 21{|K-503] “og9 A69} E+ |Clear 
ofS) SN Hw. hemes] anf NR Sg elo 
A. \A, 645° ° jai m. - 903} .979)A. 6 ~ , 
M.58 | .655,M.64 M.62| 954 M.08 } |p 
TAA. 55 “756A. 64 s|8-W. Clear. 23{ A. $9 | .970 a. 69 5 |" Clear. 
.810/M.64 Clear, M. .951\M.6 
{ A. 48 ~810)A. 64 N.W-lshowersafterl|  24{ A. 52 01 4.08} . 
; 920, , .925)| M. 
9 56 920A, “0 S.W. |Clear. 25 A. 418 920/A 61 E. Clear. 
10 A 30 {$60 M.64 { M.58 | (847 ao} N.W 
; A. 55 Bits 71$|S-W- |Clear. 26{ 4. 564] 824). se } ee cerca 
1g | cde we25 } Is.w. |Clear. 274 a séa| “36\M-G5 tlw. (Cloudy. 
.67 | .616A.725)>° A. 563] .818/A. 66 
nef [MS7,| “580 M72 n { M.ce'| “porlM.67 iad 
A. 58 -560 A. 09 “Ww. joudy. 28 { A. 56 0554 Aor} S.W. era 
M. 554 3 ; M.63 | .333|M.© oren. 
3 A.87 | 632 ust Cole. /Clear. 7944.55 | .185/A. 59} S.-W. |rain 
M. .684|M.64 M.58 | .143/M.62 
14 4.515 695 A. 65 N.W. |Clear. 3044. 34 [tens5z)A-63 Chle. |Clear. 
. -736 M. 59 | .617|M.62 
15 { [A553] “baa a. ea } [N-W- (Clear. 314 /A49 | 7655] A60 }|Cble- (Cloar. 
16§ (M64 | .897 M.67) s. |clmr 
A.61 965\A. 67 51 : Average of Rain, 1°9 inches, 








Oe ee a ae ae 
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APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


MILITARY. 


Jos. Vallack of R- a be Lieut. 
eri 8 t. 1816 


conan Joe Wight of toe wes 
% Cormicnort to be Major b in 
ome G “Captain Can 5 ae 1819 
Lieut. Hay to to be pe Captain bypurch. do. 
Cornet Walker > be Lieut. by purch. do. 
H. Richards to be Cornet by yy do. 
7 Dr ee Lieut.-Col. Thornhill to comme oy 
Robarts, from hp: 9 a ~ 
be Major 
12 Howard, from hp. 23 Dr. 
do. 
14 3 W Wiles re wiles to be Cornet were, = 
rent, ret. 
15 Bt. a a 5 to be Major by pureh. 


19 _—Lieut. Wakefiela to’ be Captain by pre 
vice Major, ret. 29 July 
Cornet Cumberlege to be Lieut. by — 


G. Johnstone to be Cornet by purch. 5 Aug. 

21 F. G. } pg to be Cornet by a a 

Smoke, ret. do. 

4 — wn to be Lieut. by pureh vie vice 
4 


Deane, pro: 

4 Foot Lieut. W. B: C. Edgell to be Captain, view 

C. J. Edgell, dead 5 Aug. 

—— Clarke, from hp. to be Lieut. do. 

17 —— Gale to be Captain by purch. = 
Merrick, ret. 

—_ P. N. Ansley to be Lieut. by pure. 


ice Gale, prom. 
Bt. "Lieut.- Col. W. T. Edwards, fom hp. 


Army 








75 F. to be Lieut.-Col. 12-do. 
19 Gent. Cadet E. C. Phathiies, from Military 
Coliege, to be Ensign, vice Lewis, 2 Lewes duly 
20 Lit. Whit ite to be Captain by ah -< viee 
mi 


E Wallace to be Lieut. by h. _ 
W. Vivian to be tog purch, do. 
22 E. Gordon to be Ensign, vice Maclean, 
Be Col. Si H. Gough, from h si Ft 
it. Col. Sir rom hp. 87 F. to 

be Lieut. ij do. 
87 - Duhigg to be Captain, vice gw aor 
Aug: 
Ensign Smith to be Lieut. do. 
W. L. Stafford to be Ensign do. 

Lieut. Col. Henry, from hp. 3 Gar. Bn. to 

be Lieut.-Col. 12 = 
on —— W. Gilbert, from hp. 66 F. to be 
Hai. Lowe vice are res. —_ only 22 July 
Ensign, vice Frizell, 
1 March 1817 
35 Ehsign H. W. S. Nixon to be Lieut. vice 
Eustace, dead 22 July 1819 
_—_ Macdonnell, from 85 F. to a 
O- 


38 Bi Col J. T. F. Lord Muskerry tole te. Lt. 
U 
Bt. Lieut.-Col. O’Malley, from hp. 44 
to be Major. ” do. 
44 Bt. Col. Hon. H. King, from hp. 5 F. to 
be Lieut.-Col. a 
47 Gent. — = Rooke, from Mili Col- 
, vice Luttrell 22 July 
50 Hosp. Assist T D. Williams to be Assist. Sur. 
vice Brown, prom. on oe 12 Aug. 
55 Lieut.-Col. Brereton, from hp. 
55 
60 
65 


» to be Lieut.-Col. 0. 
B. Cumberland to by = 
vice Ralston, retires 9 do. 
Lieut.-Col. Anderson pean Hemp. to be Lieut. 
Col. 12 do, 
Gent. Cadet W. S. Went from Mill. Coll. 
to be Ensign, vice Newhouse 22 Jul 
———— G. M. esate from Mil. Coll. 
to be , Vice L do. 
Nee ‘orrens, hp. 3 W. I. R- 
be Lieut. 


70 Bi, Col. Otley, from bp. 91 F. to be Le- 
Vor. V. 


71F. Ot oT Fao be ddenec no 
Lieut. Wright to be Captain vice Glen- 
holme ae 3 Nov. 1818 

Ensign on Wt H. Butler to be Lieut. vice 


Wright 
J. Coane to be vice Butler 
penadine 21 7 bw 


es : oan P. 
t Pigott to be’ vie Pepdell, de dead, 22 of. 
Lieut Pigott to be Captain by pureh. vies 
Aug. 
on Cordiela to be Lieut, by do. 
land te be 
a Sean eueeee 
Ole 
81 Milling, from hp. to be - 
83 Ena EB. Nihell, to be Lieut. vice T 
dell, prom. 2 Ceylon Reg. 17 Nov. 1818 
Gent. Cadet F. Smith, from phy ee 
be Lieut. vice Nihell 22 jul 1819 
84 Captain Nichol to be Major by p vice 
ies. Be be pala by puch. i 
Ensign Ba to be Lieut. by poe 
ry As Bo: le to be Ensign purch. ‘.. 
Frederic “g + do. 
85 Gent. Cadet. A. Butler, from Mil. Coll. to 
be Ensign, vice 29 
86 a je Hag a from as Coll. 
peed mag < vice Holland 22 do. 
a Ihnson, from hp. to a? Lieut. 
‘ol. 
Fergusson, from hp. 3 F. =o be 
Lieut.-Col. 
“hile, from hp. 38 F. to be Lt 
90 Austen, from hp. 59 F. to be 
Lieut.-Col. do. 
Rifle Br. Duffy, from hp. to be Lt.-Col. 
Staff Cor. Bt. Col. ene, from hp. 3 W. I. bao 
2w.L to be 6 Gishoim, from Ani Coe 














88 
89 











Captain, vice Armstrong, -ret. 
p. African Corps 
1Cey.R. Eisign Lewis, from 19 F. to’be 2d Lieut 
vice Henderson, dead 4 Dec. 1818 
J. Page to be 2d Lieut. vice Ni Newman, dead 
22 July 1819 
2 Lieut. from 83 F, to be, Ca; 


vice Smith, 7 Nov. 1818 
24 Lieut. Smith to be 1st Lieut. —— 


dead 
Gent. Cadet C. Warburton to be 2d Lieut. 


vice Smith 22 July 1819 

Lieut.-Col. Fleming, from hp. 5 W. I. R- 

ieut.-Col. Aug. 
Garrisons. 


Maj. Gen. Sie 5, Kemet, i C. B. to be Lieut. Gov. 
Portsmouth, vice Lord Howard 12 Aug. 1819 
Maj. Gen. Sir D- Pack sec to be Lieut it, Gov. 
PI , vice Maj. Gen, dos 

Li. om] Hon, Sir A. pag CCB to be Lt. Gov. 
h C. 19 do. 


astle 
May. "Gen, Sit Geo. M G.C. B. to be Gov. of 
ost Gola” is 


- Staff. 
Col. B. Travers, from 10 F. to be I Field 
Officer of Mititia in Ionian vice Mait- 


land, hp. 10 
Col. J- Ross, oes ‘66 F. a Or Wight, vice’ Main — 


12 Aug. 
Col -W. Thornton, 85 F. to be Dep. Adj. Gen. in 
Ireland, vice Ross do. 


Medical Department. 
Dep. Insp. J. Strachan, from h tp he Dees 
of Hosp. vice Bigger, hp. r July 











756 
Insp. T. Higgins, M ,D. from hp. to be Dep. 


H 
samme ot a —- M. ~ Lie Physician by the 
Forces, vice 2 Aug. 
Assist. Surg. a ona from 50 F. cotetum do. 
J. pian, from hp. 2 W. I. R. to 





Register. Appointments, Promations, &e. 


Barrack Department. 
ee Fy Metall to be Barrack Master, viee Ral, 


Chaplains’ Department. 


be Assist. S ao. Rev. M. James, from to be Chaplain 
i. Chambers to be Hosp. Assist. 2 July Forces, vice Winnocke he ' otiy 
WarOffice, 23d A 
His Royal Highness the Prince R. has been pleased, in the Name and on the piped 
ty, to the a of the East India Company’s Hem d to take Rank, by 
in His 's Army, in the East Indies only, as follows—the Commissions to be dated 12th Aug, 
To be Lieut. Generals. Lt. Col. J. Rice tain A. Balmain 
Maj. Gen. Sir R. Blair, K C. B. T. Boles ’ Cop H. W. Sale 
. Kyd J. W. Freese G. Swiney 
Ht A. Knox. R. B. Otto 
To be Major Generals. J. W. Adams G. Pollock 
Colonel J. Dighton C. Mackenzie T. A. Cowper 
H. Worsley T. Hall 
T. Munro H. Fraser J. H. Collett 
W.. Toone T. Nuthall J. R, Cleghorn 
Loveday H. S. Scott R. Parminter 
L. Thomas Sir J. Sinclair S. Goodfellow 
T. Hardwicke J. Lindsay A. Lindsay 
W. Macleod J. Vanrenen J. J. F. Leith 
‘W. Webber Scott T. Smith 
G. Bowness To be Lieut. Colonels J. D. Crompton 
J. —¥ Major - Mouatt - M. Burton 
. - Browne H. L. Harrington 
Sate T. Anvurey R Da 
. «An « Da 
Sir J. Malcolm, K.C.B. T- Wood E. L. Smythe 
J. 4.8 ns W. Farquhar T. Smithwaite 
N. Fo W. Elliott H. Huthwaite 
R. Frith J. Doveton J. F. Dundas 
J. G. Graham To be Majors. T. Douglas 
S. Wilson Captain J. J. M‘Intosh S. Fraser 
H. Grace J. C. Hurdis W. C. Faithfull 
J. D. Mackay W. Hawkins 
To be Colonels. W. Jolly J. A. cy 
Lt. Col. G, ton » Wilson J. M. Coombs 





a gy Bailey, from 80 F. re 2 with Major C. 
Pitt, hp. Ist Prov. Bn. of Mil. 
bd from 18 Dr. with Captain O’Gra- 
»h 
PD, hg from 16 F. rec, diff. with Captain 
“Clements, hp. 71 F. 
——— Seghane, a 1 age regt. with Captain 
Stace 4 Cey 
oe a, trom fost Fc, diff. with Captain Van 


, hp. 60 F. 
ea from 5 F. with Captain Kish, 68 


8 ae from 78 F. with Captain O’Keefe, 
y rom 56 F. with Capt. Cairnes, h 
—— Seymour, from apt. pe 


Lieut. Matthews. from 4 F. with Lieut. R 
ory, from 18 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. T. 

Eat from 45. re with Lieut. Fin- 

aula BP sos, from 55 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. Ral 


ston, hp. 64 F. 
Pn from 58 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Be- 


— cba fn 75 F. rec. diff, with Lieut. 
Lacy; 82 F. 
ick, fom 75 F. ro. ditt. with Lieut. For 
a ea 
pbell, from 91 F. with Lieut. Berkeley, 


—P lcwellyn, trom Rille Brig. rec. diff, with 


at Felix, hp. 
, from 53 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
‘Barlow, 


. 85 F. 
_ » from 16 Dr. rec. diff. with Lieut. 


PRP hick, th. snk dt ln th Came, 


1F 
ae a iscme, thous 61F. ree. dite with Leh 
Cornet and Sub-Lt. Walsh, from.1 L. G. ree. diff. 
with Comet Bayard, h 5 Dr. Dr. G. 
a —y } Dr. G. with Cornet Huh- 


om, bp. 6 Dr. 
wy — yh ‘ood, from 6 F. rec. diff. with Ens. Grey, 
Pe inner, from 92 F. with Ensign Bayly, hp. 


45 F. 
—— Losack, from 16 F. ree. diff. with Ensign 


aera hp. 84 F. 





Ensign Mitchell, from 56 F, rec. diff, with Ensign 


—y 
ay ay ax from 75 F. with Surgeon Owen, 
p- 4 W. 
Paymaster Bell, from 31 F. with Paymaster A. 
Dawe, hp. 56 F. ™ 


Resignations and Retirements. 


Major Schuyler, 4 Foot 
og 6 D oon Guards 
——~ Hon. W. C ane, 15 Dragoons 
Captain Major, 19 Dragoons 
errick, 17 Foot 
20 Foot 
Queade, 77 Foot 
Lieut. Gill, 1 T Drees = gaa 
Cornet Trent, 1 
Smoke, 21 ‘Tecpoomn 
Ronit 22 Dragoons 
Commissariat De Reden, Dep. As. Com, Gen, 


Killed in Action in the East Indies. 
Brevet Lt. Col. T. Fraser, R. Scots 19 Mar. 1819 
Wounded in Action in the East Indies. 























Lieut. Dowdall, 89 F. 13 Feb. 1819 
Naylor, do. do. 
Bland, Royal Scots 19 March 

Deaths. 


Major —— hp. 6 Gar. Bn. in Ireland 
Captain Staffo: 


F. killed by a fall 
heights of Gibwaiter 50 Ji 
Munro, R. Art. at Jamaica 
—— Hadfield, late 5 Vet. Bn. 


the 
1819 
6 do. 





aren Ju 
Lieut. Gamble, 14 F. on his passage from I 
board the 27 
—— Maxwell, + —_ Bn. 
—— Price, +2. 
Carew yp 32 oo Fin F 
a . . in France 
Caldow, hi 60 F. 
Ensign Bartram, 4 Vet. Bn. 
Paymaster Rowan, late 7 Vet. Bn, 
Commissariat Hardy, D. A. C. Gen. at Jamaica 
Medical, Mackenzie, M.D. Physician at sameaey 


4 June 


10 July 
8 Aug. 





Hosp. Assist. Jas Cumming, hp. 















BIRTHS 
Florence, Lad » wife of 
Jets the British. Pleni at that 


At Stockholm, Viscountess Strangford, 


ial 18. At 

t Lausanne, Lady Harriet Hoste, a son. 
oe At Edinburgh, the lady of Lieut.-Col. James 
aii at Ln mG Mrs Johnstone, No 1, George- 
Q PE trae London, Lady Arabella 
“a fn Lieut.-Col. M*Leod, of the Royal 


pean Mrs Cleghorn, Dundas-street, Edinburgh, a 
At Vester, the Marchioness of Tweeddale, a 


= Viscountess Normanby, a son and heir. 


— Lady Rendlesham, a da’ 
ve At Houston, Linlithgow os “Mrs N. Shairp, 


“i. Atk At Kposksoch, near near Campbeltown, the lady 
fugu 2 Dor the Argyle militia, a son. 
anguat 2 2. In ag London, the lady of 


—At Gana ay ‘ew i Hew Dalrymple ~ oe 


— At he ce sammntnes. Tyrone, the Coun- 
tess of Cas 

— At Prince’s-street, Edinbu » Mrs Nicoll of 
Mains and Strathmartin, a daughter. 

2. At Béinburgh, } Mrs Bishop, West Bow, a son. 

4. At Northumberland-street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Irvine, a daughter. 

— The Countess of Euston, a son. 

5. At Pouloulis, the lady of James Bryce, Esq. a 


son. 
- 6 At Sundrum, the Lady of John Hamilton, 


. Esq. a son. 
a, Ma Walter Dickson, Duke-street, Edinburgh, 


“3 &. At Edinburgh, the lady of George Fairholme, 


En. a son and heir. 
t Rpenebousane, London, the 
lady of William Young, Esq. a 
— In Upper Cadogan piace, I oe the lady of 
Charles Grant, Esq. a 
10. In Surgeons’ ~square, Edinburgh, Mrs Lock- 
hart, a dongnoee, 
or AtA omby-place, Mrs Trotter, a daugh- 


— At Leith, Mrs Dr Macaula’ Be daughter. 

— At East Richmond-street, burgh, Mrs An- 
drew Hamilton, a son. i 

13. At London-street, Edinburgh, Mrs Macknight, 


a son. 
— At Camis Eskan, Mrs Dennistoun of Col- 
grain, a daughter. 
— At irnie, Fifeshire, the lady of Major- 


General Balfour, a 
14, At Tnverkeithing. Mrs Dr Turner, a daugh- 


ter. 
— At  astapeenbeianitnast, Edinburgh, Mrs 
= — At Bain Edinburgh, Mrs John Alexander Graham, 


*Te. At Boulogne, France, the lady of Major Mac- 
Sougall, 85th Ha mg a son. 
‘ ve, Mrs Turner, a son, being 
John Semple, a son, ra hy eighteenth ae 
rgh, the 


Fe og re = y of Robert Montgom- 


MARRIAGES, 
June 6. At Edin Alexander Fergusson, 
\- yc bed of the late Dr Fergusson, fe at vg to Isa- 
bella, e oe hter of the late Alexander Fergus- 


und, 
July e %e March- ea Francis Maxwell of Liv- 
fen Boyd ae a sites daughter ter of Wil- 


Register.— Births and Marriages. 767 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 





19. At Kilmarnock, the Rev. - Robert ing, to 
Jane, eee Mr William Rankin, w: 


or postmaster there. 
At Alness, the Rey. J. Welsh, A.M, to Isa- 
veils, daughter of = Lag nell Munro. 
22. At Aberdeen, Dr bp yah 
sary, 30 youngest daughter of the Rev. Craigie, 


24. At ‘Hadly-church, John Aitken, Esq. to Miss 
Harriet Beaslee. 


t 

26, At Leith, Lieutenant _—— Riddock, of 
the 4th, or King’s own to Isabella Telfer 
Taylor, daughter of the late Mr “Alexander Taylor, 
of the Customs, Leith. 

— At London, Ca Captain the Hon. Robert Rod- 
ney, royal nav er to Lord Rodney, to Ann, 
= est mm | ter and co-heiress of the late Tho- 

ennet, Esq. of Lock Ashurst. 
pep, etre oie, ee 
rou; n-p n » to Jean tt daugh- 

J Mr Andenien. Cre Ny 

¢ 2. At Stobs-mills, Mr Robert Leef 
Miss we ale daughter of George Miller, isq. 


Ho 

apts At REE Robert Dryborough 
Menzies, ti byoer to Agnes, second daughter of the late 
Rev. David of Peneaitland. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Galletti, Giesgow, to Miss 
Bucknall, daughter of the late Mr Bucknall, Cob- 
Tidge, Staffordsh ire. ‘acter 

— At Cors ie, J Adam ™ —_— 
Muirhouselaw, to Catherine, third tint tans : be 
John Murray, Esq. of La oe mag 

— At Ki lermont, Walter Long, —— 
daughter of the Right Flon Mery bald Coll gunn 

oO on. Co 

Lord Register of Scotland. 

ity Mains, W.S: to ticles thera, nly dugh 
nity Mains, W.S. toH uw 
ter of the late Ebenezer Marshall Gardiner, Esq. of 
BET AL ARG 

5. At Altyre, the residence of Sir W. G. io Cum- 
ming, Bart. the Earl of U ae ag son a pam 
quis of Anglesea, to Miss E. C 

ter of the late John Campbell, mt Shaw- 
field, and a henbey Le mye pe le. 

9. At her father’s house, John os son of 

Colonel Flint of 


the late Lieutenant- th regi- 
ment, to Jane, J Ewart, 
Esq- Newington, 
_ By Ringston plese, on Dovid} regen 
lo e brigade, ‘bara, ughter 
Archibald Grahame, Esq. banker in G 


hal 
9. At By. John Murray, Esq. surgeon to the 
forces, eldest daughter of the late 
Crptein Williach Urquhart. 
chant, Gl; to 1, — or of 

Ws 

Somerville, of ‘of Winds Ea 
Lieut.-Col. Steele of the Cold- 
stream Guards, Montagu, daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Manchester. 


a denham, James Macdonald, 
oS tof the ght on Sir Archi- 
Bart. to the Hom, Lady Be 
aa adeninn repertory! 
mar. 
— At St George’s Hanover-square, Lieut-Colonel 
. James K M.P. bro- 
the Hen 9 ss aL Tat ee 


second the Rey. Ageones Bote, ® D- 
. At the of 
Ny chapel af Hao, the. ‘L. 








count Anson, and of T. W. Coke, 

1 ontstG ry’ aa London, Alexander 
a 3 

of Clunie, Dumfriesshire, late of the 

Hon. Company’s medical establishment, 

Bengal, to Sarah, pene A me nae of John Hyslop, 


Esq. , ‘ommons- 
— At Dirlington-manse, Mr John Stewart, mer- 
chant, Leith, to Euphemia, only daughter of Mr 
Brown master there. 


John " 
17. At Edinb ,» Mr Thomas Young of the 


's inburgh, to Jane, daughter of 


19. At J 


., Mr William Rutherford, jun. 
writer there, da Martha Somerville, youngest 


Mr Hawkins, 
40, to Bowman, 60, being the lady’s 


concourse of people 
waited to greet the happy pair on their return from 


t Richardson, Esq. to Lewis 
Hatby, fifth daughter of the late Lieutenant-Colonel 
engineers. 


DEATHS. 
dant otiand of Geak, Seq, advocate, and Depu. 
A a }. adv 5 u- 
en, of the Bank of dostiond. Thedeath of 
t Rolland makes one of those blanks which can- 


not easily be su accompli ntleman, 
an elegant » an eminent lawyer, a truly sin- 
cere and pious Christian, a man of unsullied probi- 


ty and honour, of liberal and beneficent habits, and 
an ardent lover of his country. 
He received the first radiments of his education 


a regular 
study at the University een and early 
gave promise of that character which he afterwards 
so eminently maintained. The ry the law 
he used to say, had never been to 
he followed it in deference to the ion of his 
He advocate in 1758, the same 
with Sir lay Campbell, Bart. and the late Mr 
Crosbie, and though he did not fall so im- 
MW corer] ice as those two great 
jawyers and cel pleaders, yet his worth and 
talents were at hey oe duly appreciated; and for 
many years before he retired from the bar, he stood 
in the foremost rank of those lines of practice 
to which he confined himself. Nolawyer was more 
resorted to for written pleadings and for Bem 
particularly in feudal questions and in arbitrations 
Ceo ent aie, 
leading features of his mind were strength of 
it, a correct and delicate taste, a strong 
sense of propriety, a high feeling for, and constant 
attention dignity, honour, and inde- 
pendence. understanding was clear and ex- 
act, and his memory retentive. In few minds was 
i up more various and useful knowledge, 
better and more at command. An acute 
observer of men and manners, he had an inexhaust- 
ible fund of , which was never introduced 
but with point and effect. He had an exact and 


critical of the Latin language. The 

classical on = oarye are > the 
will now be perused 

euliar interest from affecti mstance, that 


cireu 

there, mutatis mutandis, is Gane with a master’s 
hand, his own character. The English ‘ 
though in his youth it had not been much attended 
to in this country, he, from the first, made it 
his study wy as wi 
elegance. habit became quite na- 

In conversation, he spoke with ease 
appropriate and si; — 


by another. 
did however, in public when he 
fund $0 etzeich he voise beyond the tone of conyer- 


sation, but early confined himself 

written pleadings and giving opinione—a 

of eettens pew, in which he had no 
successor 


He intermetdled litte with ms 
e in’ ittle wit! lities, 
ears 1790 and 1791, when he ap; ended tet 

o the country, from the spread: ng of the demoerg. 

tical principles, mente by the French Revoly, 
tion, he thought it his duty to depart from his 
habits, and give the weight and sanction of 
name to the measures which appeared to him 
cessary for repelling the danger. 

He was always an admirer of Mr Pitt, and 
sonal friend of the late Lord Melville, to w 
was:much attached, and, from the purest 
a steady and decided approver of their 
sures. It does not indeed appear that 
garded any thing in the power of ministers 
object of ambition. He was repeated! 
accept a seat on the Bench as a Judge of 
of Session r to 1796; when he was 
licited by d Chief Baron Dundas, 
Advocate, no longer “ to resist the general 
the court, and indeed of the country ;” 
clined a similar offer after the division of 
into two chambers. 

He had, for some time before been 
business, and he soon after withdrew from 
altogether—when his health and faculties were 
entire, his line of practice most enviable, and 
consideration at the bar as high as ever. This 
did, from no disgust or discontent, but from 
conviction that, with the competence he had 
quired, he could pass his remaining years in a 
ner more suited to his inclination and time of 

He had, some time before, been appointed one 
of the Directors of the Bank of Scotland, and he 
continued for several years to devote a good deal of 
attention to its affairs. On the death of Patrick 
Miller, Esq. of Dalswinton, he was appointed De- 
pury Governor. 

e delighted to relax occasionally in the society 
of a few select friends. His conversation was in- 
structive, lively, and fascinating. His knowledge 
and good taste were not confined to philology and 
polite literature, but extended through the whole 
circle of the liberal arts. : 

A threatening of an attack of apoplexy a few 
years after his retirement, and his increasing deaf- 
ness, made him afterwards seclude himself, in a 
great measure, from general company. But he 
continued to the last to keep up with thei 
knowledge of the age, took a warm interest in the 
public and private occurrences of the day, and was 
always ready to countenance by his name, and aid 
by munificent donations, every charitable plan that 
ase to him to be recommended by its — 

is charities, both of a public and private kind, 
were liberal and extensive, and many who were re- 
lieved by his bounty will lament his death. 

He was a zealous Presbyterian, and regularly at- 
tenaed public worship until his deafness rendered 
him incapable of hearing. The Sunday he careful 
kept sacred both from busi and company. A 
the unceasing round of engagements, great, he said, 
was the benefit he had derived from that rule 
which gave him the command of a portion of time 
to himself. 

From this state of dignified and useful retire- 
ment, and in the enjoyment of general and 
esteem, Mr Roll: was removed by the ai of 
his last illness, in the 85th year of his age. 

Polite, cheerful, affable, benevolent, regular, or- 
derly, and dignified—his character was strikingly 
pourtrayed by his personal appearance—a little 
above the middle size; erect, without any tendency 
to stoop, even in his declining Bpes his features as 
well as person elegantly formed, with a graceful de- 
meanour and fine expression of countenance; ex- 
act in his dress without any approach to frivolity— 
a finished _—- of the former age; but with- 
out any of that peevish nonconformity with the 

esent time, which is often the weakness of age, 

ut which lessens that usefulness, which men so re- 
spectable as Mr Rolland have always in their power, 
and which he never failed to exercise to his friends, 
his neighbours, and the public. 

— to the following amount have been left 
we distinguished person to the undermentioned 

table institutions: 

Society for propagating Christian Knowledge £1000 
ASYIUMss+ss0sserereeseenqeecseceesescsersseeeeeee OOO 
Society for relief of the Destitute Sick....-+1-1000 
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Society 1000 
Senior Fem 1000 
Junior Female Society 1000 
Royal In essessere DOO 
Charity Work- Kccabbdecinndsinansebesscenentocssese GD 
Orphan Hospital..... . 500 
Asylum for Industrious BUN .,.c0reeececcseeseeeeee SOO 
House of Industry: 500 

Education Society......s-0+.sss++0++ eee 500 
Eainbart institution for the Education of th pas 





POOT oo+++ ee 
A ting Re us Knowledge 
Society for promoting Religio edge 


Society for the Suppression of Begging........... 500 


Society for the Sons Of the Clergy.ss+-r-res-0-0ee 500 
Fora Free School in Dunfer fi 1000 








Inall, £13,000 


t his seat of Heathfield, near Birmingham, 
i 4th year of his age, James Watt, Esq. the 
great improver of the steam engine.—By the death 
of this truly great man our country is deprived of 
of its most illustrious ornaments. Mr Watt 
may justly be placed at the very head of those phi- 
who have improved the condition of 
i a science to the prac- 
tical of life. 
it fas by the inventions of this it and extra- 
ordinary man, that the action of the steam-engine 
ited as to make it capable of being ap- 


plied to finest and most delicate manufactures, 
and its power so increased as to set weight and soli- 
dity at By his admirable contrivances, it 


has become stupendous alike for its force and in- 
flexibility—for prodigious power which it can 
and the ease, precision, and ductility, 

with which it can be varied, distributed, and ap- 
plied. The trunk of an elephant that can pick up 
a pin or rend an oak is as nothing to it. It can en- 
ve a seal, and crush masses of obdurate metal 
fice wax before it—draw out, without breaking, a 
thread as fine as gossamer, and lift a ship of war 
like a bauble into the air. It can embroider muslin 
and forge anchors—cut steel into ribbands, and im- 
vessels against the fury of the winds and 


waves. 

It would be difficult to estimate the value of the 
benefits which these inventions have conferred up- 
on the country. There is no branch of industry 
that has not been indebted to them; and in all the 
most material, they have not only widened most 
magnificently the field of its exertions, but multi- 

lied a thousand-fold the amount of its productions. 
fe is our improved steam-engine that has fought the 
battles of Europe, and exalted and sustained, 
through the late tremendous contest, the political 
tness of our land. It is the same great power 
which now enables us to pay the interest of our 
debt, and to maintain the arduous struggle in which 
we are still engaged, with the skill and capital of 
countries less oppressed with taxation. But these 
are poor and narrow views of its importance. It 
lias increased indefinitely the mass of human com- 
forts and enjoyments, and rendered cheap and ac- 
eessible all over the world the materials of wealth 
and prosperity. It has armed the feeble hand of 
man, in short, with a power to which no limits can 
be assigned, compl the dominion of Mind over 
the most qualities of matter, and laid a 
sure foundation for all those future miracles of me- 
chanie power which are to aid and reward the la- 
bours of after generations. It is to the genius of 
one man too that all this is mainly owing; and 
certainly no man ever before bestowed such a gift 
on his kind. The blessing is not only universal but 
unbounded ; and the fabled inventors of the plough 
and the loom, who were deified by the erring grati- 
tude of their rude contemporaries, conferred less 
important benefits on man than the inventor 
of our present steam-engine. 

His manners were mar! | the simplicity which 

generally characterises exalted merit; he was per- 


fectly free from parade and affectation ; and 

he could not be unconscious either of the clare 

rank he held Smoke nS eae, or of those 

powers of mind by which he had attained it, yet his 
was not debased by the slightest taint of 

vanity or pride. 

His health, which was delicate from his youth u 
wards, seemed to become firmer as he advanced in 
years; and he , up almost to the last mo- 
ment of his existence, not only the full command 
of his extraordinary intellect, but all the alacrity of 
spirit, and the social gayety which had illuminated 
his happiest days. His friends in this part of the 
country never saw him more full of intellectual vi- 
= and colloquial animation—never more de- 

ightful or more instructive than in his last visit to 
Scotland in autumn 1817. Indeed, it was after 
that time that he applied himself, with all the ar- 
dour of early life, to the invention‘of a machine 
for moment ae all sorts of sculpture and 
statuary,—and distributed among his friends 

of its earliest performances, as the uctions of a 
young artist just ening on his year. 

This happy and useful life came at last to a gen- 
tle close: e had suffered some inconvenience 
through the summer; but was not seriously indis- 
posed till within a few weeks from his death. He 
then became perfectly aWare of the event which was 
approaching; and, with his’ usual illity and 
benevolence of nature, seemed only anxious to 
point out to the around him, the many 
sources of consolation which were afforded by the 
circumstances under which it was about to take 
Vidence for th Tength of da with which 
vidence for the which he had 
been blessed, and his exem 
infirmities of age, as well as for the calm and 
cheerful evening of life that he had been tted 
to enjoy, after the honourable labours of the da’ 
had been concluded. And thus, full of years an 
honours, in all calmness and tranquillity, he yield- 
ed up his soul without or si and 
from the bosom of his ily to that of his God ! 

He was twice married, but has left no issue but 
one son, long associated with him in his business 
and studies, and two grandchildren by a daughter 
who predeceased him. He was a Fellow the 
Societies both of London and Edinburgh 
and one of the few ———- who were elected 
members of the National Institute of France. All 
men of learning and science were his cordial 
friends; and such was the influence of his mild 
character and perfect fairness and liberality, even 
upon the pretenders to these accomplishments, that 
he lived to disarm even envy itself, and died in the 
84th year of his age, without a single enemy. 

Lately.—At Gibraltar, 


regimen his gallant cer was deseendin; 
fro Ww ind. 


a very narrow and dangerous m 

mill hill to Europe Flats, when he fell down a pre- 
cipice, and 'was killed on the spot. A rope was 
used for descending this passage by the officers, 
which was chaffed by ru a of the 
rock. When Captain Stafford 

rope it gave way, and he was precipitated more than 
forty feet; the rope was fi in his hand clenched, 
ue left a widow and six children to deplore his 


loss. 

At Penang, Mr Adam Gordon, seventh son of 
the late Rev. Dr Gordon, one of the ministers of 
Aberdeen. 

In Granby-row, in the 90th year of his age, the 
Hon. cde Moore, brother to the noble 
the Marquis of Drogheda. 

A few days ago, John Lachlan, shoemaker in 
Ayr, known as an noes, lively, and facetious 
companion. He was known by the epithet 
of Sutor Johnnie, by which title he is i 
by Burns in his exquisite poem of ‘*‘ Tam o’ Shan- 
ter.” 

At Irvine, Captaim William Douglas, residing at 
Springback. 

On his passage from Greenland to Peterhead, Mr 
Alexander Geary, master of the:Dexterity. 
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